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ADVERTISEMENT. 



In the preparation of this^ and of the preceding^ 
volumes, of Travels in the fiouth of Europe, ia 
South America, and in Africa; as weU as in the 
Biographical doiwessKtions on Cefelurfited Voy- 
agers and Travellers, it has been the design of the 
author, by a detail of anecdotes of extraordinary 
adventures, connected by illustrative remarks and 
observations, to tSkae yoimg persons to a 8tudy4>f 
geography, and to the attainment of a knowledge 
of the character, habits, customs, and jnroduc* 
tions of foreign nations. The whole is supposed 
to be related in a s^es of daily instructions, from 
a parent to his children. 

The '^ Biographical Conversations on Celebrated 
Travellers,** contain a farther account of the 
United States and of Canada^ in Professor's 
Kalm's Travels through those countries; and of 
the northern regions of America, in the Narra- 
tives of Heame*s Journeys from Hudson's Bay, to 
the Northern Ocean. 

The vignette represents the natural arch, called 
Rock-bridge, described in page 102^ 

Charlotte Street^ Bloomtburyy 
JLondan^ 224 Jul^j 188L 
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NORTH AMERICA. 



This division bf llie gfeal weslerti continent is more 
than five thousand miles in length ; and, in some lati- 
tudes, is four thousand miles wide. It was originally 
discovered by Europeans, about the conclusion of the 
fifteenth century; and, a few years afterwards, a party 
of Spanish adventurers obtained possession of some of 
the southern districts. The inhabitants of these they 
treated like wild animals, who had no property in the 
^voods through which they roamed. They expelled 
them from their habitations, established settlements; 
Snd, taking possession of the tountry in the naVne of 
their sovereign, they appropriated to themselves the 
choicest and most valuable provinces. Numerous other 
Settlements have since been established in different parts 
of the country ; and the native tribes have nearly been 
exterminated, while the European population and the 
descendants of Europeans, have so much increased that, 
in the United States only, there are now more than ten 
millions of white inhabitants. 
The surface of the country is extremely varied. A 
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double range of mountains extends through the United 
States, in a direction, from south-west to north-east ; 
and another range traverses nearly the whole western 
regions, from north to south. No part of the world is 
so well watered with rivulets, rivers, and lakes, as this. 
Some of the lakes resemble inland seas. Lake Supe- 
rior is nearly 300 miles long, and is more than 150 
miles wide; and lakes Huron, Michigan, Erie, Onta- 
rio, and Champlain, are all of great size. The princi- 
pal navigable rivers of America are the Mississippi, the 
Ohio, the Missouri, and the Illinois. Of these the 
Mississippi flows from the north, and falls into the Gulf 
of Mexico. The Ohio flows into the Mississippi : it 
extends in a north-easterly direction, and receives fif- 
teen large streams, all of which are navigable. The 
Missouri and the Illinois also flow into the Mississippi : 
and, by means of these several rivers, a commercial in- 
tercourse is eflected, from the ocean to vast distances 
into the interior of the coimtry. Other important rivers 
are the Delaware and the Hudson, in the United States, 
and the St, Lanyrencey in Canada. The bai^s and harbours 
of North America are numerous, and many of them aire 
well adapted for the reception and protection of ships. 
Hudson's Bay is of greater- extent than the whole Bal- 
tic sea. Delaware Bay is 60 miles long ; and, in some 
parts, is so wide, that a vessel in the middle of it can- 
not be seen from either bank. Ckesapeak Bay extends 
270 miles inland. The Bay of Honduras is on the 
south-eastern side of New Spain, and is noted for the 
trade in logwood and mahogany, which is carried on 
upon its banks. 

The natural productions of North America are, in 
many respects, important. The forests abound in va- 
luable timber-trees ; among which are enumerated no 
fewer than forty-two different species of oaks. Fruit- 
trees of various kinds are abundant; and, in many 
places, grapes grow wild : the other vegetable produc- 
tions are numerous and important. Among the quad- 
rupeds are enumerated some small species of Jtigers^ 
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deer, elks of immense size, bisons, bears, wolves, foxes, 
beavers, porcupines, and opossums. The American 
forests abound in birds; and in those of districts that 
are distant from the settlements of men, wild turkeys, 
and several species of grouse are very numerous. In 
some of the forests of Canada, passenger-pigeons breed 
in myriads; and, during their periodical flight, from 
one part of the country to another, their numbers 
darken the air. The coasts, bays, and rivers, abound in 
fish ; and various species of reptiles and serpents are 
known to inhabit the interior of the southern districts. 
Among the mountains most of the important metals are 
found: iron, lead, and copper, are all abundant; and 
coals are not uncommon. 

THE UNITED STATES. 

That part of North America which is under the 
government of the United States, now constitutes one 
of the most powerful and most enlightened nations in 
the world. The inhabitants enjoy the advantage of a 
vast extent of territory, over which the daily increasing 
population is able, with facility, to expand itself; and 
much of this territory, though covered with forests, ia 
capable of being cleared, and many parts of it are every 
day cleared* for the purposes of cultivation. 

The origin of the United States may be dated from 
the time of the formation of an Enghsh colony in Vir« 
ginia, about the year 1606. Other English colonies 
were subsequently formed ; and, during one hundred and 
fifty years, diese gradually increased in strength and pros- 
perity, till, at length, the inhabitants threw off their de- 
pendance upon England, and established an independent 
republican government* This, after a long and expen- 
sive war, was acknowledged by Great Britain, in a 
treaty signed at Paris on the 30th of November, 1782. 

The boundaries of the States were determined by this 
treaty; but, some important acquisitions of territory 
have since been made. . In April, 1803, Louisiana wm 

B 2 ^ 
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ceded to them by France ; and this district, in its most 
limited extent, includes a surface of country, which, 
with the exception of Russia, is equal to the whole of 
Europe. Florida^ by its local position, is con- 
nected with the United States : it belonged to Spain, 
but, in the year 1820, it was annexed to the territories 
of the republic. 

Geographical writers have divided the United States 
into three regions: the lowlands or flat country; the 
highlands, and the mountains. Of these, the first ex- 
tend from the Atlantic ocean to the falls of the great 
rivers. I'he highlands reach from the falls to the foot 
of the mountains; and the mountains stretch nearly 
through the whole country, in a direction from south- 
west to north-east. Their length is about 900 miles, 
and their breadth from 60 to 200. They may be con- 
sidered as separated into two distinct chains ; of which»^ 
the eastern chain has the name of Blue Mountains^ 
and the western is known, at its southern extremity, b} 
the name of Cumberland and Gauley Mountains^ am: 
afterwards by that of the Alleghany Mountains. Th^^ 
Alleghanies are about 250 miles distant from the shor^^ 
of the Atlantic. Towards the north there are othe^* 
eminences, called the Green Mountains and th^^ 
White Mountains, The loftiest summits of the whol^^ 
are said to be about 7000 feet in perpendicidar heigh^^ 
above the level of the sea. 

Few countries can boast a greater general fertility oi 
soil than North America. The soil of the higher landj 
consists, for the most part, of a brown loamy earth, am 
a yellowish sandy clay. Marine shells, and other sub — - 
stances, in a fossil state, are found at the depth of eigh- 
teen or twenty feet below the surface of the ground. 
Some of these are of very extraordinary description. 
In the year 1712, several bones and teeth of a vast non- 
descript quadruped, were dug up at Albany in the state 
of New York. By the ignorant inhabitants these were 
considered to be the remains of gigantic human bodies. 
Wti 1799 the bones of other individuals of this animali 
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which has since been denominated the Mastodon or 
American Mammoth, were discovered beneath the sur- 
face of the ground, in the vicinity of Newburgh, on tlie 
river Hudson. Induced by the hope ofw being able to 
obtain a perfect skeleton, a Mr. Peale, of Philadelphia* 
purchased these bones, with the right of digging for 
others. He was indefatigable in his exertions, but was 
unable, £ar some time, to procure any more. He made 
an attempt in a morass about twelve miles distant trom 
• Newburgh, where an entire set of ribs was found, 
but imaccompanied by any other remains. In another 
.morafis, in Ulster county, he found several bones; 
among the rest a complete under jaw, and upper part of 
the head. From the whole of the fragments that he 
obtained, he was enabled to form two skeletons. One 
of these, under the name of mammoth, was exhibited in 
London, about a year afterwards. Its height at the 
shoulder was eleven feet ; its whole lengtli was fifteen 
feet ; and its weight about one thousand pounds. Thia 
skeleton was furnished with large and curved ivory 
tusks, different in shape from those of an elephant, but 
similar in quahty. In 1817 another skeleton was dug 
up, from the depth of only four feet, in the town of 
Goshen, neay Chester. The tusks of this were more 
than nine feet in length. 

In a region so extensive as the United States, there 
must necessarily be a great variety of climate. In ge- 
neral, the heat of summer and the cold of winter are 
more intense, and the transitions, from the one tO; the 
other, are more sudden than in the old continent. Tll^ 
predominant winds are from the west ; and tlie severest 
cold is felt from the north-west. Between the forty- 
second and forty-fifth degrees of latitude, the same 
parallel as the south of France, the winters aie 
very severe. During winter, the ice of tlie rivers 
is sufficiently strong to bear the passage of horses 
and Waggons ; and snow is so abundant, as to admit the 
use of sledges. In Georgia the winters are mild. South 
Carolina is subject to immoderate heat^ to tremendous 
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hurricanes, and to terrific storms of thunder and light- 
ning. 

The United States are usually classed in three divi- 
sions: the northern, the middle, and the southern. 
The northern states have the general appellation of New 
England: they are Massachusets, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. The middle 
states are New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and Indiana. The southern states are 
Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tenassee, and Louisiana. 

Besides these, the United States claim the govern- 
ment of the territories of the Illinois, Alahama, and Mis- 
sissippi. By a public ordinance, passed in the year 
1787, a territory cannot be admitted into the American 
•Union, until its population amounts to 60,000 free in- 
babitants. In the mean time, however, it is suUect to 
a regular provisional form of government. Tiie ad- 
ministration of this is entrusted to a governor, who is 
appointed by the president and congress of the United 
States; and who is invested with extensive powers, for 
protection of the interests of the States, and die observ- 
ance of a strict faith towards the Indians, in the ex- 
change of commodities, and the purchase of lands. 

The government of the United States is denominated 
a '^Federal Republic." Each state has a constitution 
fcr the management of its own internal affairs ; and, by 
the federal constitution, they are all formed into one 
united body. The legislative power is vested in a 
congress of delegates fimm the several states : this con- 
gress is divided into two distinct bodies, the senate and 
the house rf representatives. The members of the latter 
are elected every two years, by the people ; and the 
senators are elected every six years, by the state legisla- 
tures. A senator must be thirty years of age, an in- 
habitant of the state in which he is elected, and must 
have been nine years a citizen of the United States : 
the present number of senators is thirty-eight. The 
executive power is vested in a president, who is chosen 
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every four years. In the election both of members of 
congress, and of the president of the United States, it 
is asserted, that there is mudi manoeuvering, and much 
corrupt inJBuence exerted. In the electioneering ad- 
dresses of the defeated parties, these are, perhaps, as 
often inade a subject of complaint and reproach, aa 
they are in those of defeated candidates for the repre- 
sentation of counties or boroughs in the British House 
of CknnnxMis* 

Washington is the seat of government; and the pre- 
ndent, whoi there, lives in a house destined for hit 
use, and furnished at the expense of the notidn. Hia 
annual salary is ftSfiOO dollars, about £.5600 sterling. 
The president, in virtue of his office, is commander-in- 
chief of the army and navy of the United States, and 
also of the mj^tia, whenever it is called into actual 
service. He is empowered to make treaties, to appoint 
ambassadors, msiusters, consuls, Jtidges of ^e supreme 
court, and aU military and other ol^rs whose appoint- 
ments are not otherwise proi4ded for by the law. 

The natiomd couucU is composed of the President 
and Vice President; and the heads of the treasury, 
war, navy, and post-office cstaWshment. 

The inhabitanUt of the United States (says Mr. War- 
den*) have not that uniform character which belongs 
to ancient nations, upon whom, time and the stability of 
institutions, have imprinted a particular and individual 
character. The general physiognomy is as varied as 
its origin is different. English, Irish, Germans, Scotch, 
French, and Swiss, all retain some characteristic of 
their andent coimtry. 

The accoimt given by Mr. Birkbeck is some- 
what different fVom this. He asserts that, as far as 
he had an opportunity of judging, the native in- 
habitants of the towns are much alike; nine out of 
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ten (he Bay8)are tall and long limbed, approacliin^ or e\'eu 
exceeding six feet. They are seen in pantaloons and 
Wellington boots ; either marching up and down, with 
their hands in their pockets, or seated in chairs poised 
on the hind feet, and the backs rested against the walls. 
If a hundred Americans, of any class, were to seat 
themselves, ninety-nine. ,(jcilim^^^ tbj» } gmitlcnoiaii) 
would shuffle iheai ;<^iA^a*R^ii^iih)l r^trUe di^nce, and 
4ien throw themtdvesBaCik 'against the nearest prop. 
Dlie-womjgp : epchibit a 'gredt-siiyilarity of tall, relaxed 
ipnoB, wiulji consistent dqeas and demeanour; and are 
%ot remarkable for sprightliness of manners. Intel- 
lectual culture has not 'yet made much progress among 
the generality of either sex; but the men, from their 
habit of travelling, and their consequent intercourse 
with strangers, have greatly the advantage, in the means 
jof acquiring information. Mr. Birkbeck says that, in 
every village and town, as he passed along, he observed 
groups of young able-bodied men, who seemed to be 
as perfectly at leisure as the loungers of Europe. 
This love of indolence, where labour is so profitable^ 
is a strange affection. If these people be asked why 
they so much indulge in it, they answer, that *^ they 
live in freedom; and need not work, like the English." 

In the interior of the United States, and in the 
back settlements, land may be purcliased, both of in- 
dividuals and of the government, at .veiy low rates. 
The price of uncleared land, or of land covered with 
trees, and not yet in a state fit for cultivation, is, in 
many instances, as low as two dollars an acre. The 
pubUc Imids are divided into townships of six miles 
fiquare; each of which is subdivided into thirty-six 
sections, of one mile square, or G40 acres; and these 
are usually offered for sale, in quarter sections, of 1 60 
acres. The purchase money may be paid by four equal 
instalments; the first within forty days, and the others 
within two, three, and four years after the completion 
of the purchase. 

Mr. Birkbeck thus describes the mode in which towns 
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tire formed in America. On any spot, (says he,) where a 
few settlers cluster together, attracted by ancient neigh- 
bourhood, or by the goodness of the soil, or vicinity to 
a mill, or by whatever other cause, some enterprising 
proprietor perhaps finds, in his section, what he deems 
a good site for a town : he has it surveyed, and laid 
out in lots, which he sells, or offers to sale by auction. 
When these are disposed of, the new town asstimes th6 
name of its founder: a store-keeper builds a little framed 
store, and sends for a few cases of goods ; and then a 
tavern starts up, which becomes the residence of a 
doctor and a lawyer, and the boarding house of the 
store-keeper, as well as the resort of the traveller. 
Soon follow a blacksmith, and other handicraftsmen, 
in useful succession. A school-master, who is also the 
minister of religion, becomes an important acquisition 
to this rising community. Thus the town proceeds, 
if it proceed at all, v^ith accumulating force, until it 
becomes the metropolis of the neighbourhood. Hun- 
dreds of these speculations may have failed, but hun- 
dreds prosper; and thus trade begins and thrives, as 
popidation increases around favourite spots. The 
town being established, a cluster of inhabitants, how- 
ever small it may be, acts as a stimulus on the culti- 
vation of the neighbourhood: redundancy of supply 
is the consequence, and this demands a vent. Water- 
mills rise on the nearest navigable streams, and thus 
an effectual and constant market is secured for the 
increasing surplus of produce. Such are the elements 
of that accumulating mass of commerce which may, 
hereafler, render this one of the most important and 
most powerful countries in the world. 

Though the Americans boast of the freedom which 
they personally enjoy, they, most inconsistently, allow 
the importation and employment of slaves; and, with 
such unjust detestation are these unhappy beings treat- 
ed, that a negro is not permitted to eat at the same 
table, nor even to frequent the same place of worship, 
as a white person. The white servants^ on thecou- 

b3 
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trary, esteem themselves on an equality with their mas- 
ters. They stile themselves "helps," and will not 
suffer themselves to be called " servants." When they 
speak to their masters or mistresses, they either call 
them by their names; or they substitute the term 
**boss," for that of master. All this, however, is a 
difierence merely of words ; for the Americans exhibit 
no greater degree of feeling, nor are they at all more 
considerate in their conduct towards this class of society, 
than the inhabitants of other nations. Indeed the con- 
trary is very often the case. Most persons, in Ame- 
rica, engage their servants by the week, and no enquiry 
is ever made relative to character, as is customary 
with us. 

The constitution of the United States guarantees 
freedom of speech and liberty of the press. By law 
all the inhabitants are esteemed equal. The chief 
military strength of the country is in the militia; and, 
whenever this is embodied, every male inhabitant be- 
yond a certain age, is compellable either to bear arms, or 
to pay an equivalent to be excused from this service. 
Trial by jury is to be preserved inviolate. A repub- 
lican form of government is guaranteed to all the states, 
and hereditary titles and distinctions are prohibited by 
the law. With regard to religion, it is stipulated that no 
law shall ever be passed to establish any particular form 
of religion, or to prevent the free exercise of it ; and, 
in the United States, no religious test is required as a 
qualification to any office of public trust. 

In commerce and navigation the progress of the States 
has been rapid beyond example. Besides the natural 
advantages of excellent harbours, extensive inland bays, 
and navigable rivers, the Americans assert that their 
trade is not fettered by monopolies, nor by exclusive 
privileges of any description. Goods or merchandise 
circulate through the whole country free of duty ; and 
a full drawback, or restitution of the duties of impor- 
tation, IS granted upon articles exported to a foreign 
port, in the course of the year in which they have been 
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imported. Commerce is here considered a highly 
honourable employment; and, in the sea-port townsi 
all the wealthiest members of the commmiity are mer« 
chants. Nearly all the materials for manufactures are 
produced in this country. Fuel is inexhaustible; and 
the high wages of the manufacturers, and the want of 
an extensive capital, alone prevent the Americans from 
rivalling the English in trade. The produce of cultiva- 
tion in America is of almost every variety that can be 
named: wheat, maize, rye, oats, barley, rice, and other 
grain; apples, pears, cherries, peaches, grapes, cur- 
rants, gooseberries, plums, and odier fruit, and a vast 
variety of vegetables. Lemons, oranges, and tropical 
fruits are raised in the southern States. Hops, flax« 
and hemp are abundant. Tobacco is an article of ex- 
teiisive cultivation in Virginia, Maryland, and some 
other districts. Cotton and sugar are staple commodi- 
ties in several of the states. The northern and eastern 
states are well adapted for grazing, and furnish a great 
number of valuable horses, and of cattle and sheep; and 
an abundance of butter and cheese. 



It will be possible to describe nearly all the most 
important places within the limits of the United States, 
by reciting, in succession, the narratives of different 
travellers through this interesting country. In so 
doing, however, it may perhaps be found requisite, in 
a few instances, to separate the parts of their narrations, 
for the piurpose of more methodical illustration; but 
this alteration of arrangement will not often occur. 



1:^ rEAROK*S ACCOUNT OF 



UNITED STATES CONTINUED. 

An account of New York and its vicinii^f. From Sketches 
of America by Henry Bradshaw Fearon. 

Mr. Fearon was deputed by several friends in Eng- 
land, to visit the United States, for the purpose of 
obtaining information, by which they should regulate 
their conduct, in emigrating from their native country, 
to settle in America. He arrived in the bay of New 
York, about the beginning of August, 1817. 

Here every object was interesting to him. The pilot 
brought on board the ship the newspapers of the morning. 
In these, many of the advertisements had, to Mr. Fearon, 
the character of singularity. One of them, announcing 
A play, terminated thus : " gentlemen are informed that 
no smoking is allowed in the theatre." Several sailing 
boats passed, with respectable persons in them, many 
of whom wore enormously large straw hats, turned up 
beliind. At one o'clock, the vessel was anchored close 
to the city ; and a great number of persons were col- 
lected on the wharf to witness her arrival. Many of 
these belonged to the labouring class; others were of 
the mercantile and genteeler orders. Large straw 
hats prevailed, and trowsers were universal. The 
general costume of these persons was inferior to that 
of men in the same rank of life in England : their whole 
appearance was loose, slovenly, careless, and not re- 
markable for cleanliness. The wholesale stores, which 
front the river, had not the most attractive appearance 
imaginable. The carts were long and narrow, and 
each was drawn by one horse. The hackney-coaches 
were open at the sides, an arrangement well suited to 
this warm climate; and the charge was about one 
fourth higher than in London. 
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Tliis city, when approached from the sea, presents an 
appearance that is truly beautiful.' It stands at the ex- 
treme point of Manlialtan, or York island, which is thir- 
teen miles long, and from one to two miles wide ; and the 
houses are built from shore to shore. Vessels of any 
burden can come close up to the town, and lie there in 
perfect safety, in a natural harbour formed by the East 
and Hudson's rivers. New York contains 120,000 in- 
habitants, and is, indisputably, the most important com- 
mercial city in America. 

The streets through which Mr. Fearon passed, to a 
hoarding-house in State-street, were narrow and dirty. 
The Battery y however, is a delightful walk, at the edge 
of the bay; and several of the houses in State-street 
are as large as those in Bridge-street, Black friars, Lon- 
don. At the house in which Mr. Fearon resided, the 
hours of eating were, breakfast, eight o'clock ; dinner 
half-past three, tea seven, and supper ten; and the 
.whole expence of living amounted to about eighteen 
dollars per week. 

The street population of New York has an aspect very 
different from that of London, or the large towns in 
England. One striking feature of it is formed by the 
number of blacks, many of whom are finely dressed : 
the females are ludicrously so, generally in white mus* 
lin, with artificial flowers and pink shoes. Mr. Fearon 
saw very few well-dressed white ladies ; but this was 
a time of the year when most of them were absent at 
the springs of Balston and Saratoga, places of fashion- 
able resort, about 200 miles from. New York. 

All the native inhabitants of this city have sallow 
complexions. To have colour in the cheeks is here 
■considered a criterion by which a person is known to 
be an Englishman. The young men are tall, thin, and 
solenm: they all wear trowsers, and most of them walk 
about in loose great coats. 

There are, in New York, many hotels; some of 
which are on an extensive scale. The City Hotel is 
as large as the Londoa Tavern. The dining-room and 
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some of the private apartments seem to have been fitted 
up regardless of expense. The shops^ or stores, as 
they are here called, have nothing in their exterior to 
recommend them to notice: there is not even an at- 
tempt at tasteful display. In this city the linen and 
woollen-drapers expose great quantities of their goods, 
loose on boxes, in the street, without any precaution 
against theft. This practice, a proof of their careless- 
ness, is at the same time an evidence as to the political 
state of society which is worthy of attention. Great 
masses of the population cannot be unemployed, or 
robbery would be inevitable. 

There are, in New York, many excellent private 
dwellings, built of red painted brick, which gives them 
a pecuharly neat and clean appearance. In Broad- 
way and Wall-street, trees are planted along the side of 
the pavement. The City Hall is a large and elegant 
building, in which the courts of law are held. Most 
of the streets are dirty : in many of them sawyers pre- 
pare their wood for sale, and all are infested with pigs. 
- On the whole, a walk through New York will disap- 
point an Englishman: there is an apparent careless- 
ness, a laziness, an unsocial indifference, which freezes 
the blood and disgusts the judgment. An evening 
stroll along Broadway, when the lamps are lighted, will 
please more than one at noonday. The shops will look 
rather better, but the manners of the proprietors will 
not greatly please an Englishman: their cold indif- 
ference may be mistaken, by themselves, for indepen- 
dence, but no person a>f thought and observation will 
ever concede to theni that they have selected a wise 
mode of exhibiting that dignified feeling. 

[There is, in New York, a seminary for educa- 
tion, called Columbia College^ This institution was 
originally named " King's College," and was founded in 
the year 1754. Its annual revenue is about 4000 dol- 
lars. A botanic garden, situated about four miles from 
the city, was, not long ago, purchased by the state, of 
Dr. Hosach, for 7SfiOO dollars, and given to the col- 
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lege* The iacvlty of medicine, belonging to this insti* 
tution, has been incorporated under the title of ^* I'he 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of the University of 
New York."] 

The Town Hall of this city is a noble building, of 
Tvhite marble; and the space around it is planted and 
railed off. The interior appears to be weU arranged. 
In the rooms of the mayor and corporation, are por* 
traits of several governors of this state, and of some 
distinguished officers. The state rooms and courts 
of justice are on the first floor. In the immediate 
vicinity of the hall is an extensive building, appro- 
priated to the " New York Institution,'' the " Academy 
6f fine Arts," and the " American Museum." There 
are also a state prison, an hospital, and many splendid 
churches. 

When a traveller surveys this city, and recollects 
that, but two centuries since, the spot on which it stands 
was a wilderness, he cannot but be surprised at its 
present comparative extent and opulence. 

With regard to trades in New York, Mr. Fearon re~ 
marks that building appeared to be carried on to a con- 
siderable extent, and was generally performed by con- 
tract. There were many timber, or lumber-yards, (as 
they are here caUed,) but not on the same large and 
compact scale as in England. Cabinet-work was 
neady executed, and at a reasonable price. Chair- 
making was an extensive business. Professional men, 
he says, literally swarm in the United States; and law- 
yers are as common in New York as paupers are in 
England. A gentleman, walking in the Broadway, 
seeing a friend pass, called out to him, " Doctor!" and 
immediately sixteen persons turned round, to answer 
the call. It is estimated that there are, in New York, 
no fewer than 1500 spirit shops, yet the Americans 
have not the character of being drunkards. There are 
several large carvers' and gilders' shops; and glass- 
mirrors and picture-frames are executed with taste and 
elegance. Plate-glass is imported from France, Hoi- 
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land, and England. Booksellers' shops are extensive 
but English novels and poetry are the primary artich 
of a bookseller's business. Alany of the popular £n§ 
lish books are here reprinted, but in a smaller size, an 
on worse paper than the original. There are, in th 
city, a few boarding-schools for ladies ; but, in genera 
males and females, of all ages, are educated at the sair 
establishment. No «pecics of correction is allowei 
Children, even at home, are perfectly independen' 
subordination being foreign to the comprehension of a 
persons in the United States. 

The rents of houses are here extremely high. Vei 
small houses, in situations not convenient for busines 
and containing, in the whole, only six rooms, are wort 
from £.7o to £.80 per annum ; and for similar house 
in first-rate situations, the rents as high as froi 
£.160 to £.200 are paid. Houses like those in Oi 
ford-street and the best part of Holbom, are let f( 
£.500 or £.600 pounds per annum. 

Provisions are somewhat cheaper than in Loi 
don; but most of the articles of clothing are dca 
being chiefly of British manufacture. With regard ' 
religion in the United States, there is legally the mo 
unlimited hberty. There is no established religior 
but the professors of the presbyterian and the e])isc< 
palian, or church of England tenets, take the })rec 
dence, both in numbers and respectability. The 
ministers receive each from two to eight thousand dc 
lars per annum. All the churches are said to be w( 
tilled. The episcopalians, though they do not for 
any part of the state, have their bishops and oth 
orders, as in England. 

Mr. Fearon remarks, generally, respecting the Unite 
States, that every industrious man may obtain a li\ in/ 
but that America is not the political elysium which 
has been so floridly described, and which the imagin 
tions of many have fondly anticipated. 

In the courts of law there appears to be a perfe 
equality between the judge, the counsel, the jury, t 
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tipstaff, and the auditors; and Mr. Fearon was inform- 
ed tiutt great corruption exists in the minor courts. 

'New York is caQed a <<free state*/' and it may per* 
lu^ be so termed theoretically, or in comparison with 
itsaoathem neighbours; but, even here, there are mul- 
titodes of n^^oes in a state of slavery, and who are 
^. boudbt and sdld as cattle would be. in En^and. And 
f-' ifb iepUdSaag do the white inhabitanto consider it, to 
associate with blacks, that the latter are absolutely ex- 
cluded from all places of pubhc worship, which the 
flutes attend. Even the most degraded white person 
^ neidier eat nor walk with a negro. 

Lo^ Island is a part of the state of New York, one 
hundred and twenty miles in length, and twelve in 
breadth. It is chiefly occupied by larmers; and is di- 
vided into two counties. 

Mr. Fearon made several excursions into the state of 
J^emJeraej^f situated oppoaite to that of New York, and on 
^e southern side of the river Hudson, The valleys 
abound in black oaks, ash, palms, and poplar trees. Oak 
uid hickoi^-nut trees grow in situations which are over- 
flowed. The soil is not considered proUfic Netvark 
18 a manufacturing town, in this province, of considerable 
ioiportance, and deUghtfully situated. It contains 
^y excellent houses, and a population of about 
^ight thousand persons, including slaves. Carriages 
^d chairs are here made in great numbers, chiefly for 
sale in the southern markets. 

For the purpose of visiting the property of a gentle- 
"ian who resided in the vicinity of Fiskkill, a creek 
^niewhat more than sixty miles from New York, Mr. 
fearon took his passage in a steam-boat. He paid for 
"^^ fare three dollars arid a half, and the voyagie occu- 
pied somewhat more than eight hours. The vessel was 
^ the most splendid description. It contained one 
■hundred and sixty beds ; and the ladies had a distinct 
*^bin. On the deck were numerous conveniences, such 
as baggage-rooms, smoking-rooms, &c. The general 
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occupation, during the voyage, was card-pla3ring« fn 
the houses of two gentlemen whom Mr. Fearon visited 
near Fishkill, he was much gratified by the style of 
living, the substantial elegance of the furniture^ and the 
men^ talents of the company. Here he found both 
comfort and cleanliness, requisites which are scarcely 
known in America. 

• In a general siunmary of his opimon respecting per- 
sons desirous of emigrating from England to Ameficaf 
Mr. Fearon says, that the capitalist may obtain, fi>r his 
money, seven per cent, with good security. The law- 
yer and the doctor will not succeed. An orthodox 
minister would do so. The proficient in the fine arts 
will find little encouragement. The literary man must 
starve. The tutor's posts are all occupied. The shop- 
keeper may do as well, but not better than in London» 
unless he be a man of superior talent, and have a large 
capital: for such requisites there is a fine opeoing. 
The farmer must labour hard, and be but scantily renm- 
nerated. The derk and shopman will get but littk 
more than their board and lodging. Mechanics^ whose 
trades are of the Juni necessity, will do wdil : but men 
who are not mechanics, and who understand only die 
cotten, linen, woollen, glass, earthenware, silk, or stock- 
ing manufactories, cannot obtain employment. The 
labouring man will do well; particularly if he have a 
wife and children who are capable of contributing, not 
merely to the consuming, but also to the earning of the 
common stock. 



Narrative of Mr, Fearon's Journey Jram Nero York 

to Boston, 

On the 8th of September this gentleman lefl New York 
for Boston. After a passage of twelve hours, the ves- 
sel in which he sailed arrived at New Haven, a city in 
Connecticut, distant from New York, by water, about 
ninety miles. This place has a population of about five 
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thousand persons, and has the reputation of ranking 
among the niost beautiful towns in the United States. 
[It is situated at the head of a bay, between two rivers, 
and contains about jRve hundred houses, which are 
chiefly built of wood, but on a regular plan : it has also 
se\reral public edifices, and about four thousand inha- 
bitants. The harbour is spacious, well protected, and 
has good anchorage. There is at New Haven a col- 
l^;e, superintended by a president, a professor in divi- 
nity, and three tutors.] 

From this place Mr. Fearon proceeded to New Lon- 
don, a small town on the west side of the river Thames. 
Here he took a place in the coach for Providence. 
American stages are a species of vehicles with which 
none in England can be compared. They carry twelve 
passengers: none outside. The coachman, or driver, 
sits inside with the company. In length they are 
nearly equal to two English stages. Few of them go 
on springs. The sides are open; the roof being sup- 
ported by six small posts. Tne luggage is carri^ be- 
Imids and in the inside. The seats are pieces of plain 
board; and there are leathers which can be let down 
from the top, and which, though useful as a protection 
against wet, are of litde service in cold weather. 

The passengers breakfiisted at Norwich^ a manufius 
turing and trading town, about fourteen miles from 
New London ; and, at six o'clock in the evening, they 
arrived at N^ Providence, the capital of Rhode island, 
having occupied thirteen hours in travelling only fifty 
miles. In the general appearance of the country, Mr. Fea- 
ron had been somewhat disappointed. All the houses 
within sight from the road were farm-houses. He 
remarks that, in Connecticut and Rhode Island, the 
land was stony, and the price of produce was not com- 
mensurate to that of labour. 

On entering Providence, Mr. Fearon was much 
pleased with the beauty of the place. In appearance^ 
it combined the attractions of Southampton and Don- 
caster, in England. There are, in this town, an excel- 
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lent market-house, a workhouse, four or five public 
schools, an imiversity with a tolerable library, and an 
hospital. Several of the churches are handsome, but 
they, as well as many private houses, are built of wood 
painted white, and have green Venetian shutters. Mr. 
Fearon had not seen a town either in America or Europe 
which bore the appearance of general prosperity, equal 
to Providence. Ship and house-builders were fully 
occupied, as indeed were all classes of mechanics. 
The residents of this place are chiefly native Americans; 
for foreign emigrants seem never to think of New 
England. Rent and provisions are here much lower 
than in New York. 

At Patvtucket, four miles from Providence, are thir- 
teen cotton manu&ctories ; six of which are on a large 
scale. Mr. Fearon visited three of them. They had 
excellent machinery ; but not more than one half of 
,this was in operation, and the persons employed in all 
.the manufactories combined, were not equal in number 
^to those at one of moderate size in Lancashire. 

The road from Providence to Boston is much better 
than that which Mr. Fearon had already passed from 
New London. The aspect of the country also was 
improved ; but there was nothing in either, as to mere 
.appearance, which would be inviting to an inhabitant of 
England. 

From its irregularity, and from other circumstances, 
Boston is much more like an English town than New 
York. The names are English, and the inhabitants are 
by no means so uniformly sallow, as they are in many 
other parts of America. This town is considered the 
head quarters of Federalism in politics, and of Unita- 
rianism in religion. It contains many rich families. The 
. Bostonians are also the most enlightened, and the most 
hospitable people whom Mr. Fearon had yet seen in 
.America: they, however, in common with all New 
Englanders, have the character of being greater sharp- 
ers, and more generally dishonourable, than the natives 
of other sections of the Union. 
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The Aihceneum public library^ under the management 
of Mr. Shaw, is a valuable establishment. It contained, 
at this time, 18,000 volumes, four thousand of whidi 
were the property of the secretary of state. 

The society in Boston is considered better than that 
in New York. Many of the richer families live in great 
splendoiur, and in houses little inferior to those of Rus- 
sell-square, London. Distinctions here exist to an ex- 
tent rather ludicrous imder a free and popular govern- 
ment : there are the first class, second class, third class, 
and the " old families." Titles, too, are diffusely dis- 
tributed. 

Boston is not a thriving, that is, not an increasing 
town* It wants a fertile back country ; and it is too 
far removed from the western states to have much 
trade. 

On an eminence, in the Mall, {a fine public walk,) is 
built the State House, in which the legislature holds its 
meetings. The view from the top of this building is 
peculiarly fine. The islands, the shipping, the town, 
the hill and dale scenery, for a distance of thirty miles, 
present an assemblage of objects which are beautifully 
picturesque. Boston was the birth-place of Dr. Frank- 
lin, and in this town the first dawnings of the American 
revolution broke forth. The heights of Dorchester and 
Bunker's Hill are in its immediate vicinity. 

On the 20th of September Mr. Fearon walked to 
Bunker^s Hill. It is of moderate height. Th^ monu- 
ment, placed here in commemoration of the victory ob- 
tained by the English over the Americans, on the 1 7th 
of June, 1776, is of brick and wood, and without in- 
scription. 

[At Cambridge, four miles from Boston, is a col- 
lege, called Harvard College, in honour of the Rev. 
John Harvard of Charleston, who lefl to it his library, and 
a considerable sum of mopey. This college is upon a scale 
so large and liberal, as to consist o£ seven spacious build- 
ings, and to contain two hundred and fifly apartments for 
officers and students. It has an excellent library of about 
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1 7,000 volumes, a philosophical apparatus, and a museoni 
of natural history. The average number of students is 
about two hundred and sixty. Admission into this col- 
lege requires a previous knowledge of mathematics, Latioy 
and Greek. AH the students have equal rights ; and 
each class has peculiar instructors. Degrees are here 
conferred, as in the Enghsh universities ; and the pe^ 
xiod of study requisite for the degree of bachelor of 
arts is four years. The professorships are numerous. 
Harvard College furnishes instructors and teachers to 
the most distant parts of the union ; and, in general, for 
the extent of its funds, the richness of its hbrary, the 
number and character of its establishments, and tiie 
means it affords of acquiring, not only an academical, 
but a professional education, it is considered to be 
without an equal in the country. It is, however, re- 
marked, that this college is somewhat heretical in mat- 
ters of religion; as most of the theological studeati 
leave it disaffected towards the doctrine of the Trinity. 

From this place we must return to New York, for 
the purpose of accompanying Mr. Weld on a voyage tip 
tlie river Hudson to Lake Champlain. 
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UNITED STATES, and PART OF CANADA. 

Narrative of a Voyage up the River Hudson, from Neitf 
York to Lake Champlain. By Isaac Weld, Esq. 

Mr. Weld, having taken his passage in one of th^ 
sloops which trade on the North or Hudson's river, be-^ 
twixt New York and Albany, embarked on the second 
of July. Scarcely a breath of air was stirring, and the 
tide carried the vessel a^ong at the rate of about two 
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vuies and a half an hour. The prospects that were 
presented to his view, in passing up this magnificent 
stream, were peculiarly grand and beautiful. In some 
places the river expands to the breadth of five or six 
miles, in others it narrows to that of a few hundred yards ; 
and, in various parts, it is interspersed with islands. 
From several points of view its course can be traced to 
a great distance up the Hudson, whilst in others it is sud- 
denly lost to the sight, as it winds between its lof^y 
banks. Here mountains, covered with rocks and trees, 
rise almost perpendicularly out of the water ; there a fine 
champaign country presents itself, cultivated to the very 
margm of the river, whilst neat farm-houses and distant 
towns embellish the charming landscapes. 

After sunset a brisk wind sprang up, which carried 
the vessel at the rate of six or seven miles an hour for a 
considerable part of the night; but for some hours it 
was requisite for her to he at anchor, in a place where 
the navigation of the river was intricate. 

Early the next morning the voyagers found them« 
selves opposite to West Point, a place rendered remark- 
able in the history of the American war, by the deser- 
tion of Greneral Arnold, and the consequent death of the 
imfortunate Major Andre. The fort stands about one 
j hundred and fifty feet above the level of the water, and 
on the side of a barren hiU. It had, at this time, a most 
nielancholy aspect. " Near West Point the Highlands, 
' as they are called, commence, and extend along the 
river, on each side, for several miles. 

About four o'clock in the morning of the 4th of 
•'^uly, the vessel reached Albany ^ the place of its destina- 
^on, one hundred and sixty miles distant from New 
I York. Albany is a city which, at this time, contained 
about eleven hundred houses; and the number 
^as fast increasing. In the old part of the town, the 
' streets were very narrow, and the houses bad. The 
latter were all in the old Dutch taste, with the gable 
cijds towards the street, and ornamented at the top 
^th large iron weather-cocks; but in that part of the 
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town which had been lately erected, the streets werfr 
commodious, and many of the houses were handsome. 
Great pains had been taken to have the streets well 
paved ^nd lighted. In summer time Albany is a disa- 
greeable place ; for it stands in a low situation on the mar- 
gin of the river, which here runs very slowly, and which, 
towards the evening, often exhales clouds of vapour. 

[In 1817, Albany is described, by Mr. Hall, to have had 
a gay and thriving appearance, and nothing Dutch about 
it, except the names of some of its inhabitants. Being 
the seat of government for New York, it has i 
parliament-house, dignified with the nanle of Capitol 
This stands upon an eminence, and has a lofty columnat 
porch ; but, as the building is small, it seems to be aU 
porch. There is a miserable little museum here, which 
contains a group of waxen figures brought from France, 
representing the execution of Louis the Sixteenth. 
Albany is now a place of considerable trade; and, if a 
canal be completed betwixt this town and Lake Erie, 
it will become a town of great importance.] 

The 4th of July, the day of Mr. Weld*s arrival at 
Albany, was the anniversary of the declaration of Ame- 
rican independence. About noon a drum and trumpet 
gave notice that the rejoicings would immediately com- 
mence; and, on walking to a hill, about a quarter of a 
mile fi'om the town, Mr. Weld saw sixty men drawn 
up, partly militia, partly volunteers, partly infantry, 
partly cavalry. The last were clothed in scarlet, and 
were mounted on horses of various descriptions. About 
three hundred spectators attended. A few rounds from 
a three-pounder were fired, and some volleys of small- 
arms. When the firing ceased, the troops returned to 
the town, a party of militia officers, in uniform, marching 
in the rear, under the shade of umbrellas, as the day 
was excessively hot. Having reached the town, the 
whole body dispersed. The volunteers and militia 
officers afterwards dined together, and thus ended the 
rejoicings of the day. 

Mr. Weld remained in Albany for a few days, and 
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SO. set off for Skenesborough, upon Lake Champlam, 
a carriage hired for the purpose. In about two hours 
i arrived at the small village of Cohoz, close to which 
a remarkable cataract in the Mohawk River, This 
irer takes its rise to the north-east of Lake Oneida, 
idy after a course of one hundred and forty miles, joins 
e Hudson about ten miles above Albany. The Cohoz 
U is about three miles from the mouth of this river, 
id at a place where its width is about three hundred 
irds : a ledge of rocks extends quite across the stream, 
id from the top of these the water falls about fifly feet 
erpendicular : the line of the fall, from one side of the 
ver U> the other, is nearly straight. The appearance 
r this cataract varies much, according to the quantity 
r water : when the river is full, the water descends in 
a unbroken sheet from one bank to the other ; but, at 
ther times, tlie greater part of the rocks is left unco- 
ered. 

From this place Mr. Weld proceeded along the banks 
f the Hudson Rivery and, late in the evening, reached 
Saratoga, thirty-five miles from Albany. This place 
»ntained about forty houses ; but they were so scat- 
ered, that it had not the least appearance of a 
x)wn. 

Near Saratoga, on the borders of a marsh, are several 
remarkable mineral springs : one of these, in the crater 
of a rock, of pyramidical form, and about five feet in 
height, is particularly curious. This rock seems to 
have been formed by the petrifaction of the water ; and 
all the other springs are surrounded by similar petri- 
factions. 

Of the works thrown up at Saratoga, during the war, by 
the British and American armies, there were now scarcely 
any remains. The country around was well cultivated, 
and most of the trenches had been levelled by the plough. 
Mr. Weld here crossed the Hudson River, and pro- 
ceeded, for some distance, along its eastern shore. 
After this the road was most wretched, particularly 
over a long causeway, which had been formed originally 
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for the transporting of cannon. This causeway -con- 
fliated of large trees laid side by side. Some of them 
being decayed, great intervals were left, in which the 
wheels of die carriage were sometimes locked so fast, 
that the horses alone could not possibly extricate them. 
The woods on each side of the road had a much more 
majestic appearance than any that' Mr. Weld had seen 
aince he had left Philadelphia. This, however, was owing 
more to the great height than to the thickness of the 
trees, for he could not see one that appeared more than 
thirty inches in diameter. The trees here were chiefly 
oaks, hiccory, hemlock, and beech; intermixed with 
which appeared great numbers of smooth-barked, or 
Weymouth pines. A profusion' of wild raspberries 
were growing in the woods. 

After having experienced almost inconceivable diffi- 
culty, in consequence of the badness of the road; and 
having occupied five hours in travelling only twelve 
miles, Mr. Weld arrived at Skenesborougk, This is a 
little town, whidi stands near the southern extremity of 
Lake Champlain. It consisted, at this time, of only 
twelve houses, and was dreadfully infested with mus- 
quitoes, a large kind of gnats, which abound in the 
swampy parts of all hot countries. Such myriads of 
these insects attacked Mr. Weld, the first night of bis 
sleeping there, that, when he rose in the morning, his 
face and hands were covered with large pustules, like 
those of a person in the small-pox. The situation of 
Skenesborough, on the margin of a piece of water 
which is almost stagnant, and which is shaded by thick 
woods, is peculiarly favourable to the increase of these 
insects. 

Shortly after their arrival in Skenesborough, Mr. 
Weld, and two gentlemen by whom he was accompanied, 
hired a boat of about ten tons burden, for the purpose 
of crossing Ltuke Champlain* The vessel sailed at one 
o'clock in the day ; but, as the channel was narrow, and 
the wind adverse, they were only able to proceed about 
aiK miles he£ore sun-set. Having brought the vessel 
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to an anckor, the party landed and walked to some ad- 
jacent fann-houses, in the hope of obtaining proyisioBs; 
but they were not able to procure any thuig exe^t 
milk and cheese. The next day they readied TicoH^ 
dert^a. Here the only dwelling was a tavern, a large 
house built of stone. On entering it, the party was 
shown into a spacious apartment, crowded with boat- 
men luod other persons, who had just arrived from 
St. John's in Canada. The man of the house was a 
judge ; a sullen, demure old gentleman, who sate by the 
fire, with tattered elothes and dishevelled locks, reading 
a book, and was totally regardless of every person in the 
house. 

The old fort and barracks of Ticonderoga, are on the 
t<^ of a ri»ng ground, just bdiind the tavern : they 
were at this time in ruins, and it is not likely that they 
ever will be rebuilt ; for the situation is a very insecure 
one, being conrnimded by a lofly hill, called Mount 
Defisuice. Dining the great American war, the British 
troops obtained possession of this place, by dragging 
cannon and mortars up the hill, and firing down upon 
the fort. 

Mr. Weld and his friends, on leaving Ticonderoga, 
pursued their voyage to Crown Point, Here they 
landed to inspect the old fort. Nothing, however, was 
to be seen but a heap of ruins; for, shortly 
before it was surrendered by the Bridsh troops, the 
powder-magazine blew up, and a great part of the 
works was destroyed ; and, since the final evacuation of 
the place, the people of the neighbourhood have been 
continuaUy digging in different parts, in the hope of 
procuring lead and iron shot. At the south side only 
the ditches remain perfect : they are wide and deep, 
and are cut through immense rocks of hmestone ; and, 
from being overgrown, towards the top, with different 
kinds of shrubs, they have a grand and picturesque ap- 
pearance. 

While the party were here, they were agreeably sur- 
prised with the, sight of a Isurge birch-canoe* upon the 

c % 
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lake, navigated by two or three Indians, in the dresses of 
their nation. These made for the shore, and soon 
landed ; and, shortly afterwards, another party arrived, 
that had come by land. 

Lake Chamjiain is about one hundred and twenty 
miles in length, and is of various breadths : for the first 
thirty miles it is, in no place, more than two miles wide; 
beyond this, for the distance of twelve miles, it is five 

,or six miles across ; but it afterwards narrows, and 
again, at the end of a few miles, expands. Tliat part 
called the Broad Lake^ because broader tlian any other, 

, is eighteen miles across. Here tlic lake is interspersed 
with a great number of islands. The soundings of 
Lake Champlain are, in general, very deep ; in many 
places they are sixty and seventy, and in some even one 
hundred fathoms in depth. 

The scenery, along the shores of the lake, is ex- 
tremely grand and picturesque; i^ticularly beyond 
Crown Point. Here they are beautifully ornamented 
with hanging woods and rocks ; and the mountains, on 
the western side, rise in ranges one behind another, 
in the most magnificent manner possible. 

Crossing from the head of Lake Champlain, west- 
ward to the river St. Lawrence, we shall describe the 
places adjacent to that river, and some of the north- 
western parts of the state of New York, in 



A Narrative o/* Lieutenant Hall's Journejf from 
Canada to the Cataract of Niagara. 

Mb. Hall had travelled from Montreal, in Canada* to 
Prescoity in a stage-waggon, which carried the mail ; 
and he says that he can answer for its being one of the 
roughest conveyances on either side of the Atlantic. 

The face of the country is invariably flat ; and settle- 
ments have not, hitherto, spread far from the banks of 
ihe Si. Lawrence, 
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PrescoU is remarkable for nothing but a square re- 
ioubt, or fort, called Fort Wellington. The accom- 
modations at this place were so bad that Mr. Hall, at 
midnight, seated himself in a light waggon, in which 
two gentlemen were proceeding to Brockville. These 
gentlemen afterwards offered him a passage to King- 
ston, in a boat belonging to the British navy, which 
was waiting for them at BrockviUe, 

The banks of the river St. Lawrence, from the 
neighbourhood of Brockville, are of limestone, and 
from twenty to fifty feet in height. Immense masses 
of reddish granite are also scattered along the bed of 
the stream, and sometimes project from the shore. 
The numerous islands which crowd tlie approach to Lake 
Ontario, have all a granite basis : they are clothed ivith 
cedar and pine-trees, and with an abundance of raspber- 
ry plants. The bed of the Gananoqua is also of granite. 
This river is rising into importance, from the circum- 
stance of a new settlement being formed^ under the 
auspices of the British government; on the waters 
with which it communicates. 

This settlement lies at the head of the lakes of the 
Rideau, and, in case of another American war, is meant 
to secure a communication betwixt Montreal and 
Kingston, by way of the Uttawa. The settlers are 
chiefly disbanded soldiers, who clear and cultivate the 
land, under the superintendance of officers of the quar- 
ter-master-general's department. A canal has been 
cut to avoid the falls of the Rideau ; and the communi- 
cation, either by the Gananoqua, or Kingston, will be 
improved by locks. Kingston, which is within the 
Canadian dominions, is a(£nirably situated for naval 
purposes. > 

The basis of the soil on which this town is situated 
is limestone, disposed in horizontal strata. Kingston 
contains some good houses and stores ; a small theatre, 
built by the military, for private theatricals; a large 
wooden government house, and all the appendages of 
an extenaive military and naval establishment; with as 
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much sdciety as can reasonably be expected, in a town 
but lately created from the '* howling desert." The 
adjacent country is flat, stony, and barren. Mr. Hall 
says that fleets of ships occasionally lie off Kingstofl^ 
several of which are as large as any on the ocean. 
Vessels of large dimensions were at this time building*, 
on the spot where, a few months before, their firame> 
timbers had been growing. 

Mr. Hall left Kingston, in a packet, for the American 
station oiSacketfs harbour. This, after Kingston, has 
a mean appearance : its situation is low, its harbour is 
smaU, and its fortifications are of very different con- 
struction, both as to form and materials, from those of 
the former town* The navy-yard consists merdiy of 
a narrow tongue of land; the point of which aflbrds just 
space sufficient for the construction of one first-rate 
vessel; with room fknr work-shops, and stores, on die 
remaining part of it. One of the largest vessels in 
the world, was at this time on the stocks. The town 
cxMisists of a long street, in the direction of the river, 
with a few smaller streets crossing it at right angles: 
it covers less ground than Kingston^ and has fewer 
good houses; but it has an advantage which Kingston 
does not possess, in a broad flagged footway. 

The distance from Sackett's harbour to Waterbomn is 
about ten miks. This is an ^g^t village on the 
Black River. It contains about twelve hundred inhabi- 
tants, chiefly em^ants from New England. The 
hoiBes are, fiir the most part, of wood, but tastefully 
finished ; and a few are binh of bricks. 

At Watertown there was a good tavern, which af- 
forded to Mr. Hall and his companions a luxury un- 
usual in America, a private sitting-room, and dinner 
aft an hour appointed by themselves. Within a few 
miles of Watertown the country rises boldly, and pre- 
sents a refreshing contrast, of hill and valley,, to the 
flat, heavy woods, through which they had been labour* 
ing from Sackett's harbour. 

Utica^ the town at wbkrh the travellexs nexft arrived 
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tancls on ihe right bank of the River Mohawlcf over 
vhich it is approached by a covered wooden bridge, 
)£ considerable length. The appearance of this town 
a highly prepossessing: the streets are spacious; the 
liouses are large and well built; and the stores, the 
name given to shops throughout America, are as well 
supplied, and as handsomely fitted up, as those of New 
York or Philadelphia. 

There are at Utica two hotels, on a large scale; 
one of which, the York House, was equal in arrange- 
ment and accommodation, to any hotel beyond the 
Atlantic: it was kept by an Englishman from Bath. 
I'he inhabitanta, from tluree to four thousand in num* 
ber, maintained four churches: one episcopal, one pres- 
byterian, and two Welsh. 

This town is laid out on a very extensive scale. 
A small part of it only is yet completed; but little 
doubt is entertained that ten years will accomplish the 
whole* Fiileen years had not passed since there was here 
no other trace of habitation man a solitary log-house^ 
built for the occasional reception of merchandise, on 
its way down the Mohawk. The overflowing popula- 
tion (n New England, fixing its exertions on a new 
and fertile soil, has, within a few years, effected this 
change. 

Independently of its soil, Utica has great advantages 
of situation ; for it is nearly at the point of junction 
betwixt the waters of the lakes and of tlie Atlantic. 

With Utica commences a succession of flourishing 
villages and settlements, which renders this tract of 
country the astonishment of travellers. That so large 
a portion of the soil should, in less than twenty years, 
have been cleared, brought into cultivation, and have 
aopiired a numerous population, is, in itself, sufiiciendy 
surprising; but the surprise is considerably increased, 
when we consider the character of elegant opulence 
with which it every where smiles on the eye. Each 
vfllage teems, like a hive, with activity and employment. 
The houses, taken in the mass, are on a large scale; 
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for (except the few primitive log-huts that still survive) 
there is scarcely one below the appearance of an opu- 
lent London tradesman's country box. They are, in 
general, of wood, painted white, with green doors and 
sliutters; and with porches, or verandas, in front. 

The travellers passed through Skaneactas, a village, 
pleasantly situated, at the head of the lake from which 
it is named. They then proceeded to Cayuga, which, 
besides its agreeable site, is remarkable for a bridge, 
nearly a mile in length, over the head of the Cayuga 
lake : it is built on piles, and level. Betwixt Cayuga 
and Geneva is the flourishing little village of Waterloo, 
formed since the battle so named. Geneva contains 
many elegant houses, beautifully placed, on the rising 
shore, at the head of the Geneva lake. 

From Geneva to Canandaigua, a tract of hill and 
vale extends, for sixteen miles, and having (within that 
space) ohly two houses. Canandaigua is a town of 
villas, built on the rising shore of the Canandaigtta 
lake. The lower part of the main street is occupied by 
stores and warehouses ; but the upper part of it, to the 
length of nearly two miles, consists of ornamented cot- 
tages, tastefully finished with colonnades, porches, and 
verandas ; and each within its own garden or pleasure- 
ground. The prospect, down this long vista, to the 
lake, is peculiarly elegant. 

From Canandaigua the travellers turned from the 
main road, nine miles, south-west, to visit what is called 
**the burning spring" On arriving near the place, 
they entered a small but thick wood, of pine and 
maple-trees, enclosed within a narrow ravine. Down 
this glen, the width of which, at its entrance, may 
be about sixty yards, trickles a scanty streamlet. 
They had advanced on its course about fifty yards, 
when, close under the rocks of the right bank, they 
perceived a bright red flame, burning briskly on the 
water. Pieces of lighted wood were applied to dif- 
ferent adjacent spots, and a space of several yards in 
extent was immediately in a blaze. Being informed 
by the guide that a repetition of this phsenomenon 
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migiit be seen higher up the glen, they scrambled on, 
for about a hundred yards, and, directed in some de- 
gree by a strong smell of sulphur, they applied their 
match to several places, with similar effect. These 
fires continue burning unceasingly, unless they are ex* 
tinguished by accident. The pheenomenon was origi- 
nally discovered by the casual rolling of lighted em- 
bers, from the top of the bank, whilst some persons 
were clearing it for cultivation; and, in the intensity 
and duration of the flame, it probably exceeds any 
thing of the kmd that is known. 

Rochetter stands immediately on the great falls of 
the Grenesee, about eight miles above its entrance into 
lake Ontario. When Mr. Hall was here, this town 
had been built only four years, yet it contained a hun- 
dred good houses, furnished with all the conveniences 
of life ; several comfortable taverns, a cotton-mill, and 
some large corn-mills. Its site is grand. The Genesee 
rushes through it, over a bed of limestone, and precipi- 
tates itself down three ledges of rock, ninety-three^ 
thirty, and seventy-six feet in height, within the dis- 
tance of a mile and a half from the town. The imme- 
diate vicinity of Rochester is still an unbroken forest, 
consisting of oak, hidkory, ash, beech, bass, elm, and 
walnut-trees. The wild tenants of Uie woods have, 
naturally, retired before the sound of cultivation ; but 
there are a few wolves and bears still in the neighbour- 
hood. One of the latter had lately seized a pig close 
to the town. Racoons,, porcupines, squirrels black and 
grey, and foxes, are still numerous. The hogs have 
done good service in destroying the rattle-snakes, 
which are already becoming rare. Pigeons, quails,. 
and blackbirds abound. At Rochester, the line of set- 
tled coiffitry, in this direction, terminates; for, from 
this place to Lewistown, are eighty miles of wilderness. 

The traveller, halting cm the verge of these aboriginal 
shades, is inclined to pause in thought, and to consider 
the interesting scenes through which he has been pass^ 
ing. They are such as reason must admire, for they 

ca 
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are the resak of industr j, tefopcianctf, and fr eed o m. 
Five or ten^ or^ at the utmost^ twenty yeara befeve Mr. 
Hall was in America, where diere are now corii-fields» 
towns, and viUagea, the whole coimtry was- one mass of 
forest. 

Notwithstanding the bad state of the roads, tibte stage- 
waggon runs from Rodiester to Lewistonm iw^ two d^i^ 
This journey is so heavy, that it is sometimes necessary 
ta alight, and walk several miles^ ov to ssfier almost s 
dislocation of hrnbs, in jolting over canseys or lagged 
roads, formed of pine, or oak-tiees, laid oossways. 
At different intervals, square patches seem cat out of 
the forest, in the centre of which low log-huta. have- hem 
constructed, without the aid of saw or plane; and are 
surrounded by stumps of trees, black with the fires 
kindled for the purpose of elearing the land. 

Lewistorvn was one of the frontier villages burnt 
during the last war, to retaliate upon the Americans fer 
the destruction of Newark. It has, however, been since 
rebuilt, and all the marks of its devastation have been 
efl&ced. It is agreeably situated, at the foot of the 
limestone ridge, on the steep bank of the-iixer St 
Lawrence, which here rushes, with a boihng and eddy- 
ing torrent, from the falls to Lake Ontario. Lewis- 
town, notwithstanding its infancy, and its remote sitiuh 
don, contains several good stores. 

Queenston^ on the opposite side of the river, stands 
in the midst of corn-fields and farm-houses ; a rare aad 
interesting sight in Canada. It is built on the. river's 
-edge, at the foot of the heights. Before the late wax 
it was embosomed in peach-orchards; but these were aD 
felled, to aid the operations of the English troops* 
The heights are sdll crowned by a redoubt, and by the 
remains of batteries, raised to defend the passage of the 
river. It was near one of these that Sir Isaac Brocke 
was killed, on the 13th of October, 1^1^ while, with 
four hundred men, he gallantly opposed the landing of 
fifteen hundred Americans, the whole of whom were 
, afterwards captured by general SheaiTe. 
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From Qaeenflton Mr. Hafl proceeded to York^ » 
town within the British territory, aitualed on the norths 
western bank of lake Ontario. The coimtry througb 
which he passed abounded in game a£ various kindbXi 
From the head of the lake it was, however, less varied 
than on the Niagara frontiers; and, for many miles, it 
war mn. vaaform tract of sandy barrens, unsusceptible of 
culture. 

York, being the seat of government for Upper 
Canada, is a place of considerable importance in the 
e^ea of its inhabitants. To a stranger, however, it 
presents little more than about one hundred woodeft 
iMMsea, several of them conveniently, and even elegant^' 
buih; one or two of brick. The public buildings were 
destroyed by the Americans. 

From York, Mr. Hi^ went, through the little town 
of Ancatter, to visit a SettUmerU of Mohawk Indians^ 
on the banks of the Grand River. In the American 
war the Mohawks were strongly attached to the British 
interest, and first followed Sir William Johnson in 
Canada, under their chieftain, a celebrated warrior^ 
whose name was Brandt. This man accustomed his 
people to the arts of civilized life, and made formers of 
them. He built a church, and himself translated onef 
of the gospels into the Mohawk language. His grave 
is to be seen under the walls of his church. The son 
ef this extraordinary Indian is now living, and is a fkie 
young man, of gentlemanly manners and appearance : 
he both speaks and writes the English language with 
correctness; and he dresses nearly in the English 
&8hion. Brandt left also a daughter, who is living, 
and who would not disgrace the foshionable circles of 
Europe. Her face and person are fine and graceful : 
she speaks English, not only correctly, but elegantly; 
and, both in her speech and manners, she has a soft- 
Bess approaching orientdi languor. She retains so 
much of her national dress as to identify her with her 
people; over whom she alfects no superiority, but with 
y^mok she seems pleased to preserve aU the ties and 
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duties of relationship. She held the infant of one of 
her relations at the font, on the Sunday that Mr. Hall 
visited the church at Ancaster. The usual church and 
baptismal service was performed by a Dr. Aaron, an 
Indian, and an assistant priest; the congregation con- 
sisted of sixty or seventy persons, male and female. 
Many of the young men were dressed in the English 
fashion, but several of the old warriors came with their 
blankets, folded over them ; and, in this dress, with a 
step and mien of quiet energy, they forcibly reminded 
Mr. Hall of andient Romans. Some of them wore 
large silver crosses, medals, and other trinkets, on their 
backs and breasts ; and a few had bandeaus, ornamented 
with feathers. Dr. Aaron, a grey-headed Mohawk, 
had touched his cheeks and forehead with a few spots 
of vermilion, in honour of Sunday : he wore a surplice, 
^nd preached at considerable length ; but his delivery 
was unimpassioned and monotonous. 

The Mohawk village stands on a Httle plain, and 
looks down upon the Grand River. The houses of the 
inhabiti^nts, built of logs, rudely put together, exhibit, 
externally, a great appearance of neglect and want o£ 
comfort : some few are in a better condition. The house 
belonging to Brandt*s family resembled that of a petty 
English farmer : Dr. Aaron's was neat and clean. The 
doctor, who had been regularly ordained, and spoke 
very good Enghsh, told Mr. Hall that the village had 
been much injured by the wars, which had impeded 
its improvements, and had dispersed the inhabitants 
over the country. 

Mr. Hall had little opportunity of observing the 
manners and character of these Indians. It may, how- 
ever, be conjectured that European intercourse is fast 
obliterating the characteristic features of their former 
social system. Their increased knowledge of European 
arts and enjoyments, has been probably followed by a 
proportionate increase of wants and desires. Their 
manners seemed, to Mr. Hall, remarkable for nothing 
€0 much as for that quiet self-possession » which con- 
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itutes the reverse of vulgarity. Their women, before 
trangers, are extremely timid: most of those who 
Lved at a distance from the church, came mounted, 
mth their husbands walking by their sides ; a sjrmp- 
torn, perhaps, that the sex is rising among them into 
an European equality of rights and enjoyments. The 
whole of the settlements are reckoned to furnish about 
five hundred warriors to the British government. 

Mr. Hall next describes the celebrated Cataract or 
Falls of Niagara. At the distance of about a mile 
from Uiis cataract, a white cloud, hovering over tlie 
trees, indicates its situation : it is not, however, until 
the road emerges from a close country, into the space 
of open ground immediately in its vicinity, that white 
volumes of foam are seen, as if boiling up from a sul- 
phureous gulph. Here a foot-path turns from the 
road, towards a wooded cliff. The rapids are beheld^ 
on the right, rushing, for the space of a mile, like a 
tempestuous sea. A narrow tract descends about 
sixty feet down the cliff, and continues across a plashy 
meadow, through a copse, encumbered with masses of 
hmestone. Beyond this, Mr. Hall found himself upon 
what is called the Table Rock, on the west side of the 
upper part of the cataract, at the very point where the 
river precipitates itself into the abyss. The rapid mo- 
tion of the waters, the stunning noise, and the mount- 
ing clouds, almost persuade the startled senses^ that 
the rock itself is tottering, and is on the point of being 
precipitated into the gulph, which swallows the mass 
of descending waters. He bent over it, to mark the 
clouds rolling white beneath him, as in an inverted sky, 
illuminated by a most brilliant rainbow ; one of those 
features of softness which nature dehghts to pencil 
amid her wildest scenes, tempering her awfrilness with 
beauty, and making even her terror|.lovely. 

There is a ladder about half a iiftle below the Table 
Rock ; and, by this, Mr. Hall descended the cliff, to 
reach the foot of the fall. There was formerly much 
difficulty in the descent, but a few years have made a. 
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great change: the present dangers and difficultiea mi^ 
easily be enumerated. The first ia^ the ordinary hazard 
that every one runs who goes up or down a ladder : this 
ladder is a very good one, of thirty steps, or about 
forty feet ; and, from it, the path is a rou^ one, aiva 
the fragments and masses of rock whidi have gradually 
crumbled, or have been forcibly riven, from the cli£S 
and which cover a broad dechning space, from its foot 
to the brink of the river. The only risk, in this part of 
the pilgrimage, is that of a brc^en shin from a fidse 
step. The path gradually becomes smooth as it ad- 
vances towards the cataract. Mr. Hall, as he drew 
near, says that he felt a sensation of awe, like that 
caused by the first cannon, on the morning of a battle. 
He passed, from sunshine, into gloom and tempest 
The spray beat down in a heavy rain ; a violent wind 
lushed from behind the sheet of water : it was difficult 
to respire, and, for a moment, it seemed temerity to 
encounter the convulsive workings of the elements, and 
to intrude into the dark dwellings of their power. But 
the danger is in appearance only : it is possible to pene- 
trate oijy a few yards beyond the curtain, and, in these 
few, there is no hazard; the footing is good, and th6 
space is sufficiently broad and ^e. There is even no 
necessity for a guide: the eyes amply suffice to pcHnt 
ent all that ia to be seen or avoided. During Mr. 
Hall's first visit, there were two young American ladies 
on the same errand; and they, as.well as himself, were 
drenched in the cloud of spray. 

The larger fall was formerly called the '* Horsenshoe," 
but this name is no longer applicable ; for its shape has 
become that of an acute angle. An officer, who had 
been stationed in the neighbourhood thirty years, point- 
ed out to Mr. Hall the alteration which had taken 
place in the centre of the fall, and which he estimated 
at about eighteen feet in that time. 

The lesser fall, on the American side, had the ap- 
pearance of a considerable elevation, above the bed o( 
the greater: on enquiry, Mr. Hall found that there 
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wias a difl&reiice between ^m^ of abdut dfteeft feet^ 
caused, probably» by the greater weight of ^vatet de« 
wasadkig. down one iJulu the other. 

The idbod ni^iich divides th^ falls has» of kte yeanri 
been £rcqiient)y visited ;. nor is the visit to^ it iHn adven<« 
lure of mush htsacd. At the point where the rapids 
eotnmcBCti^ the current separates^ and iis drawn, on either 
sidcv towards the centre of the tw» f^gdhs while the centre 
of the stream^ being in the straight hne of the island^ 
descends teiwards it, without aey violent attraction; 
and^-down. thnsr stiff water,. American boats, well man- 
Bted, add- fmrnished with poks ta secure them from the 
aciioflrel the two chinrents^ have frequently dropt to the 
ifiladdb 

Tissie in a whirlpoel about half way betwixt Niagara 
and QneenstoQ^ The* river, boiling and eddying from 
the Mb, isnters a eircukrr basin, round which the lofty 
diff sweeps, like aft antique waU, overgrown with trees 
at itshase^ aood amid its elehs and crevices. The cause 
of the" n^ibpool is perceptible to the spectator, who.looka 
dowa^ and observes that the stream, being coir^Ued 
into iAm. basin, by the direction of its dianneli and 
nnafole to escape with celerity^ is forced to gain tisBe- by 
vevohring wilhm its owAcireumference. 

[Mr. Weld, i^i^'visited Niagara, about the year 1797, 
obseFves that,, although the spray, and the noise ckT the 
catairact» are sometimes heS'obscrvabie so &r as htAS m 
mile, yet, at other times,, the nmse has been heard at- 
the distance of forty miles; and that he has himself seen 
1^ spray, like a cloud, at the distance of fifty-four' 
Biiles. The river, as it approadies the falls, runs with 
astcmiehing impetuosity. Just at the precipce, dowa 
whick it tumbles,, it takes a considerable bend towards 
die right f and the line of the &lls, instead of extending 
firom hank.to bank, i» the shortest direction, runs ob- 
liquely across. The whole width o£ the fall is estirt 
mated to be about three quarters of a mile, including 
a rocky island, a quarter of a mile wide, by which the 
stream is divided. This cataract is divided, by islands. 
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into three distinct falls, the loftiest of whichi is one 
hundred and sixty feet in perpendicular height. 

Mr. Weld observes that it is possible not merely to 
pass to the very foot of the great fall ; but even to pro- 
ceed behind the tremendous sheet of water which comes 
pouring down from the top of the precipice ; for the 
water falls from the edge of a projecting rock, and, by 
its violent ebullition, caverns of considerable size have 
been hollowed out of the rocks at the bottom, and ex- 
tend some way beneath the bed of the upper part of 
the river. Mr. Weld advanced within about six yards 
of the edge of the sheet of water, just far enough for him 
to peep into the caverns behind it. But here his 
breath was nearly taken away by the violent whirl- 
wind, that always rages at the bottom of the cataract, 
occasioned by the concussion of such a vast body of 
water against the rocks. Indeed Mr. Weld had no 
inclination either to go further, or to explore the dreary 
confines of these caverns, where death seemed to await 
any one who should be daring enough to enter their 
threatening jaws. - No words, he says, can convey an 
adequate idea of the awful grandeur of the scene, Jit 
this place. The senses are appalled by the sight of 
the immense body of water that comes pouring from 
the top of the precipice ; and by the thundering sound 
of the billows dashing against the rocky sides of the 
eavem below. He trembled with reverential fear, 
when he considered that a blast of the whirlwind might 
have swept him from off the slippery rocks on which 
he stood, and have precipitated him into the dreadful 
gulph beneath ; whence all the power of man could not 
have extricated him. He here felt what an insig-^ 
nificant being man is in the creation ; and his mind was 
forcibly impressed with an awful idea of the power of 
that mighty Existence, who commanded the waters to 
flow.] 
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fomtlj 'Jdaf0 3|nj9ftniction. 

UNITED STATES CONTINUED. 

Narrative of Lieutenant Hall's Journey from Niagara 
^ to Philadelphia. 

Mb.. Hall crossed the river from Fort Erie^ and pro- 
ceeded to Buffalo, one of the frontier villages which 
had been burnt during the great American war. Not a 
house had been left standing; yet, when Mr. Hall 
was there, it was not merely a flourishing village, bat 
a considerable town, with good shops and hotels. The 
celerity with which Buffalo had risen from its ashes, 
indicates the juvenile spirit of life and increase, which 
so eminently distinguishes the American population. 

As Mr. Hall proceeded on his journey, he found the 
country thickly settled, but dull and uniform in fea* 
ture; being an entire flat. The autumn had been dry, 
and water was, in many places, extremely scarce. This' 
is an evil not uncommon in newly-settled districts. 
Draining follows clearing; the creeks, no longer fed by 
the swamps, disencumbered also of fallen trunks of 
trees, and o^er substances, by which their waters were, 
in a great degree, stayed, easily run dry in summer, 
and soon fail altogether. 

The principal inn at Batavia is large, and yet con- 
structed upon an economical principle; for one roof 
covers hotel, prison, court-house, and assembly-room. 
The inhabitants were, at this time, building, by sub- 
scription, an episcopal church, the cost of which was 
to be twenty thousand dollars^ 

Caledonia is a small, but flourishing village, which 
has a handsome inn, with very comfortable accommo- 
dations; and, close to the road, is a large sheet of 
water, from which a clear and rapid stream descends, 
through a pleasing valley, into Allen's Creek, before 
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the latter unites with the Genesee River, The banks 
of this creek are adprned with natural groves and 
copses, in which Mr. Hall observed the candlebeny 
myrtle in great abundance : but a more interesting sight 
was afforded by numerous organic remains, with which 
the blocks of limestone, scattered through the low ground 
around it» are encrusted, as if with rude scidpture* 
These blocks are mixed with nodules of granite, and 
present innumerable forms, both of shells and aquatic 
plants. This district had been settled fifteen years; 
and, when Mr. Hall was here, cleared Imd was worth 
fifty dollars^ and uncleared land about fifteen dollan 
per acre. At Avon Mr. Hall quitted the nuun road, 
and followed the ri^t bank of the Genesee. The 
scenery, in the vicinity of this place, began to improve^ 
but the roads were profiortionally deteriorated. WM 
eren to savageness, mountain heights brandled thickly 
across the country, with no seeming order or diveetioB* 
The only level ground was in the narrow vaBeys, sdiHag 
the course of the streams^ 

The woods in the vicinity of the Grenesee abound im 
large black squirrehei, some ci wktch are as big as a 
8ii»n cat. They are destructive to grain, and are, there* 
fbre, keenly pursued by sportsmen, who frequently 
make parties to kill them, and who destrc^ several thou«« 
sands at one chase: their flesh is considered a great 
delicacy. These animak migrate, at difierent sea- 
sons ; and have the credit of ingeniously ferrying thenn 
selves over rivers, by usii^ a piece of bark for a rafl, 
and thehr tails for sails. 

Biilh is embosomed in wild mountains^ The jninci- 
pal houses are constructed round the three sides of a 
square, or green; and, as most of them were at this 
time new, white, and tastefully finished, they had a 
lively appearancet and were agreeably contrasted with 
the dai^ adjacent mountain scenery. 

The foad ftom Bath to Pamted Pott, though stony^ 
is tolerably levd. The adjacent mountains have a 
sbty appearance, with bostsontsl strata. Mr. Hall 
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wzs disappointed at Painted Post, to find the post 
gone, broken down or rotted, within the last few years. 
it liad been an Indian memorial^ either of tnumph or 
death, cft of both. 

When he was at Ancaster, this gentleman had been 
shown the grave of an Indian, among the woods, near 
the head of the stream: it was covered with boards, 
and a pole was erected at each end, on which a kind of 
dance was rudely painted with vermilion. The rela- 
dves of the deceased brought oflferings to it daily, 
during their stay in the neighbourhood. 

Aflter passing tSirough some other villages, Mr. Hall 
reached the banks of the Susquehanna: these have no 
great variety of scenery, though they frequently present 
grand features. The space betwixt the moontauis and 
the river is often so narrow, that it barely suffices fer 
one eaniage to pass; and, in many places, the road, 
for a mfle or two, seems to have been hewn from the- 
voek. Near the creeks there is tolerable land, and two 
or three pleasant villages. The face of the landscape 
is no where ns^ed : mountain and vale are alike clothed 
with pine and dwarf oak-trees; the swamp lands ar» 
covered with hemloek-trees, and the bottoms of the 
woods with rhododendrons. 

WUkgbarre is a neat town, regularly laid out, on ^e 
left baidi of the Susquehanna. Its locality is deter* 
naned by the direction of one of the Alleghany ridges, 
which recedes from the course of the river, a few miles 
ahove the town, and, curving south-west, encloses a 
semicircular plot of land, toi^rards the centra of which 
the town is Imilt. Its neighboiurhood abounds in ooaL 
The pits are about a mile distant. They fie under s^ 
stratum of soft clay slate, which contains impressions 
of ferns, oak-leaves, and other vegetables, usually found 
in such situations. The town itself, in consequence of 
the frequent separation of its streets and housen, by 
grass-fields and gardens, has a quiet and rural aspect. 
It contains a rieat church, appropriated to the altemate 
nse of episcopalians and presbyteriims, Wilkesbarre is 
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built on the site of Wywning: a small mound, near the 
river, is pointed out, as that on which the fort stood; 
and the incursion of the Indians, when most of the in- 
habitants fell, in an unsuccessful battle, is still remem- 
bered. Some few escaped, by swimming across the 
stream, and fled, naked, through the woods, for several 
days, till they reached the nearest settlement; and this 
is all the record that exists of Albert and Gertrude^ 
the foundation of Campbeirs poem of Gertrude of 
Wyoming. 

At Wilkesbarre the road quits the Susquehanna, 
and, ascending a ridge of the Alleghany Mountains, 
crosses through deep forests and hemlock swamps, 
sparingly interspersed w^ith settlements. The Pokono 
Momitam, over which Mr. Hall passed, is famous with 
the sportsmen and epicures of Philadelphia, for its 
grouse. Mr. Hall crossed the Blue Ridge^ at the 
stupendous fissure of the Wind Gap, where the moun- 
tain seems forcibly broken through, and is strewed 
with the ruin of rocks. There is a similar aperture, 
some miles north-east, called the Water Gap* This 
affords a passage to the Delaware; and all the princi- 
pal rivers of the states, that rise in the AUeghanys, 
pass through similar apertures. 

Betwixt the Blue Ridge and the Lehigh River, are 
two Moravian settlements, called Bethlehem and JViazo- 
reth. [The inhabitants of the former constitute a large 
society, and occupy several farms. They have a spa- 
cious apartment, in which they all daily assemble, for the 
purpose of public worship. The single men and wo- 
men have each a separate dwelling. The women are 
occupied in various domestic employments; in fancy 
and ornamental works; and, occasionally, in musiciu 
practice, under the direction of a superintendant. The 
walls of the large hall, where the society dine, are 
adorned with paintings, chiefly Scripture pieces, exe- 
cuted by members. Various branches of trade and 
manufacture are carried on, the profits of which go to 
the general stock ; and, from this, all are supplied with 
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ihe necessaries t)f life. Their whole time is spent in 
labour, and in prayer; except an hour in the evening, 
iRrbich is allotted for a concert. Among the Moravians 
marriage is contracted in a singular manner. If a 
yoong man has an inclination to marry, he makes ap- 
plication to the priest, who presents a young woman, 
designated by the superintendant as the next in rotation 
for marriage. Having left the parties together for an 
hour, the priest returns, and, if they consent to live 
together, they are married the next day ; if otherwise, 
each is put at the bottom of the list, containing per- 
haps sixty or seventy names ; and, on the part of the 
girl, there is no chance of marriage^ unless the same 
young man should again feel disposed for matrimony. 
•When united, a neat habitation, with a pleasant garden, 
•is provided ; and their children, at the age of six years, 
are ]^ced in the seminary. If either of the parties 
die, the other returns to the apartment of the single 
people. In the Moravian establishment at Bethlehem, 
there is a tavern, with extensive and excellent accom- 
modatioi».] 

Madame de Stael, in describing the Moravians, says, 
"Their houses and streets are peculiarly neat. The 
women all dress in the same manner, conceal their 
hair, and surround their heads with a ribbon, the colour 
of which indicates whether they are single, married, or 
widows.* The men dress in brown, somewhat like 
quakers. A mercantile industry occupies nearly the 
whole community; and all their labours are performed 
with peculiar regularity and tranquillity." Mr. Hall 
attended one of the meetings which the inhabitants 
of Bethlehem commonly hold every evening, for tlie 
joint purposes of amusement and devotion. The 
Women were ranged at one end of the room, and the 
men at the other. Their bishop presided : he was an 
old man, dressed in the plainest manner, and possessed 
a countenance singularly mild and placid. He gave 
out a psalm, and led the choir ; and the singing was 
alternately in Gentian and English. 
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There is another Moravian settlement about a mile 
and a half from Nazareth. This, though small, ex- 
ceeds both the others, in the calm and pensive beauty 
of its appearance. The houses are built of limestone: 
they are all on a similar plan, and have their window- 
frames, doors, and other wood-work, painted fiiwnr 
colour; before each house are planted weeping willows, 
whose luxuriant shade seems to shut out worldly glare, 
and throws an air of monastic repose over the whole 
village. 

The Lehigh Mountain is the last of the Alleghaay 
Bidges; the country is thencefcnrth levd, fertile, and 
thickly inhabited, by steady Germans, who wear broad 
hats, and purple breeches; and whose houses and vil- 
lages have the antique fashion of Flemish landscape. 
German is so generally spoken here, that the news- 
papers and public notices are all printed in that lan- 
guage. 

The i^roach to Philadelphia is announced by a 
good turnpike road. German Town is a large suburb 
to the city, and the traveller here feels himself within 
the precincts of a populous and long-established 
capital. 

A Description of Philadelphia, 

The first impressions, on entering this city, axe de- 
cidedly favourable. It possesses a character essentially 
different from that of New York. It has not so much 
business, nor so much animation; but there is, in 
Philadelphia, a freedom from mere display ; an evidence 
of solidity, of which its more commercial rival is neariy 
destitute. 

AH the streets are spacious; the names of many of 
them, as Sassafras, Chesnut, and Locust, record their 
sylvan origin : rows of Lombardy poplars are planted 
in them. The private houses are characterized by ele- 
gant neatness; the steps and window-sills of many of 
them are of grey marble, and they have large mats 
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ilaced before the doors. The streets are carefully 
swept, as well as the foot-paths, which are paved with 
iricx. The shops do not yield, in display, to those of 
London. The principal street is one hundred feet 
tnde; and the others vary fix)m eighty to fifty. In 
"he foot-paths a great inconvenience is experienced by 
he inju^doos mode in which cellars are constructed, 
lie openings of which project into die street ; and also 
3y the slovenly practice of the store or shop-keepers 
placing great quantities of loose goods on the outside 
of their doors. 

I^uladelphia stands on the bank of the river Dehm 
ware; and, in 1795, when Mr. Weld was there, its ap- 
pearance, as approached from the water, was not 
rery prepossessing. Nothing was visible but confused 
leaps of wooden store-houses, crowded upon each 
[>ther, and wharfs, which projected a considerable way 
into die river. The wharfs were built of wood; they 
jutted out, in every direction, and were well adapted 
for the accommodation of shipping; the largest mer- 
chant vessels being able to lie close alongside of them. 
Behind the wharfs, and parallel to the river, runs a 
street called Water-street. This is the first street 
which the stranger in America usually enters, after 
landing; and (says Mr. Weld) it will not give him a 
a very favourable opinion eidier of the neatness or com- 
modiousness of the public ways of Philadelphia. Such 
stenches, at times, prevail in it, owing 'in part to the 
quantity of filth and dirt that is suffered to remain on 
the pavement, and in part to what is deposited in waste- 
houses, of which there are several in the street, that it 
is really dreadful to pass through it. It was here, in 
the year 1 793, that the malignant yellow fever broke 
out, which made such terrible ravages among the in- 
habitants ; and, in the summer season, in general, this 
street is extremely unhealthy. 

Few of the public buildings in Philadelphia pretend 
to great architectural merit. The churches are neat, 
hut plain. The Masonic Hall is an unsighdy combl- 
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nation of brick and marble, in the Gothic style. The 
Philadelphia bank is in a similar style. The United 
States and Pennsylvania banks are the finest edifices 
in the city: the first has a handsome portico, with 
Corinthian columns of white marble, and the latter is 
a miniature representation of the temple of Minerva 
at Athens, and is the purest specimen of architecture 
in the states : the whole building is of marble. 

The State House is a plain brick building, which 
was finished in 1735, at the cost of .i*. 6000. The most 
interesting recollections of America are attached to this 
edifice. The Congress sat in it during the greatest 
part of the war; and the Declaration of Independence 
was read, from its steps, on the 4th of July, 1776. 
The Federal Convention also sat in it, in 1787, It is 
now occupied by the supreme and district courts be- 
low, and by Peale's Museum above. This museum, 
among other articles, contains an immense fossil skele- 
ton of the great Mastodon, or American Mammoth, 
which, some years ago» was publicly exhibited in Lon- 
don. 

The University of Pennsylvania was instituted seve- 
ral years ago, by some of the citizens of Philadelphia; 
•among whom was Dr. Franklin, who drew up the 
original plan. It is governed by a provost and vice- 
provost. In 1811, the number of students amounted 
to five hundred. The lectures commence the first 
Monday in November, and end on the first day of 
March. Among others, are professors of anatomy, 
surgery, midwifery, chemistry, moral philosophy, mathe- 
matics, and natural philosophy, belles lettres, and 
languages. 

The Philadelphia prison is a more interesting object 
to humanity than the most gorgeous palaces. Its ex- 
terior is simple, and has rather the air of an hospital 
than a gaol : a single grated door separates the interior 
from the street. On entering the court, Mr. Hall 
found it full of stone-cutters, employed in sawing and 
preparing large blocks of stone and marble; smiths' 
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rges were at work on one side, and the whole court 
as surrounded by a gallery and a double tier of work- 
lops, in which were brush-makers, tailors, shoe- 
lakers, weavers, all at their several occupations, la- 
ouring, not only to defray, to the public, the expenses 
f their confinement, but to provide the means of their 
wn honest subsistence for the future. It had none of 
be usual features of a prison; neither the hardened 
»rofligacy which scoffs down its own sense of guilt, nor 
he hollow-eyed sorrow which wastes away in a living 
Leath of unavaihng expiation: there was neither the 
;lank of chains, nor the yell of execration; but a hard- 
vorking body of men were seen, who, though separated 
>y justice from society, were not supposed to have lost 
he distinctive attribute of human nature: they were 
reated as rational beings, were operated upon by 
rational motives; and they repaid this treatment by 
improved habits, by industry, and submission. They 
had been profligate, they were now sober and decent 
in their behaviour ; they had been idle, they were now 
actively and usefully employed; they had disobeyed 
the laws, they now submitted (armed as they were with 
all kinds of utensils) to the government of a single turn- 
key, and the barrier of a single grating. 

The markets of Pliiladelphia are well supplied ; and 
the price of provisions is considerably lower than in 
London. No butchers are permitted to slaughter cat- 
tle within the city, nor are live cattle permitted to be 
driven to the city markets. 

The itihahitarUs of this city are estimated at one 
hundred and twenty thousand, and many of them live in 
houses which would adorn any city in the world. They 
have, universally, a pallid and sallow countenance, except 
the younger females ; and many of these, even quakers, 
adopt the disgusting practice of ornamenting their faces 
^th rouge. In their dress, the gentlemen follow the 
fashions of England, and the ladies those of France. 
Mr. Fearon perceived here, what, he says, pervades 
the whole of the new world, an affectation of splendour, 
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or, what may be called style, in those things that are 
intended to meet the public eye; with a lamentable 
want, even of cleanliness, in such matters as are re- 
moved from that ordeal. To this may be added an 
appearance of uncomfortable extravagance, and an 
ignorance of that kind of order and neatness, which, 
in the eyes of those who have once enjoyed it, consti- 
tute the principal charm of domestic life. The Phila- 
delphians consist of English, Irish, Scotch, Germans, 
and French; and of American-born citizens, descended 
from people of those different nations. It is a remark 
very generally made, not only by foreigners, but also 
by persons from distant parts of the United States, 
that they are extremely deficient in hospitahty and polite- 
ness towards strangers. Among the uppermost cir- 
cles in Philadelphia, pride, haughtiness, and ostentation, 
are conspicuous; and, in the manners of the people in 
general, there is much coldness and reserve. 

Philadelphia is the grand residence of the quakers 
in America, but their number does not now bear the 
same proportion to that of the other citizens, which it 
formerly did. This, however, is not occasioned by a 
diminution of quakers, so much as by the great influx, 
into the city, of persons of a different persuasion. 

In this city funerals are uniformly attended by 
large walking processions. The newspapers frequentty 
contain advertisements, stating the deaths of indivi- 
duals, and inviting all friends to attend the buriil' 
The dead are seldom kept more than two days. At 
the time appointed, intimate friends enter the house; 
others assemble on the outside, and fall into the pro- 
cession when the body is brought out. 

With regard to the climate of Philadelphia, it is ob- 
served that the heats of summer are excessive; and 
that the cold of winter is equally extreme. During 
the few days which Mr. Weld spent at Philadelphia, ii* 
the month of June, 1795, the heat was almost intoler- 
able. For two or tliree days the thermometer stood a^ 
99*f and, during these days, no one stirred out of door^ 
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vho was not compelled to do so. Light white hats 
ivere universally worn, and the young men appeared 
dressed in cotton or linen jackets and trowsers. The 
window-shutters of the houses were closed early in the 
tnomings, so as to admit no more light than what was 
absolutely necessary for domestic business. Indeed, ma- 
ny of the houses were kept so dark, that, on going into 
them from the street, it was impossible, at first en- 
trance, to perceive who was present. The best houses 
in tlie dty are furnished with Venetian blinds, at the 
outside, to the wmdows and hall doors, which are made 
to fold together like common window-shutters. A 
very difierent scene was presented after sunnstet. Every 
house was then thrown open, and all the inhabitants 
crowded into the streets, to take their evening walks, 
and to visit their acquaintance. This usually lasted 
till about ten o'clock: at eleven all was quiet; and a 
person might have passed over half the town without 
seeing a single human being, except the watchmen* 
Heavy dews sometimes hXL after the sun is down, and 
the nights are then very cold: at other times there are 
no dews, and the air continues hot all the night 
through. At this season of the year meat cannot be 
kept sweet, even for a single day, except in an ice- 
house or a remarkably cold cellar. Milk generally 
turns sour in an hour or two; and fish is never brought 
to market without being covered with lumps of ice. 
Poultry, intended for dinner, is never killed till about 
four hours before it is wanted, and even then it is 
kept immersed in water. 

The carriages used in Philadelphia consist of coaches, 
chariots, chaises, coachees, and light waggons. The 
^uipages of a few individuals are extremely ostenta- 
tK)us; but there does not appear, in any, that neatness 
. ^ elegance which might be expected among people 
i ^ho are desirous of imitating the fashions of England, 
^ who are continually procuring models from that 
country. The coachee is a carriage peculiar to Ame- 
^ca; Uie body of it is somewhat longer than that of a 
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coach) but of the same shape. In front it is left quit( 
/ open, down to the bottom, and the driver sits on { 
bench under the roof. It has two seats for the pas 
jjengers, who sit with their faces towards the horses 
The roof is supported by small props, which are places 
at the corners. On each side of the doors, above thi 
pannels, it is quite open; and, to guard against ba( 
weather, there are curtains, which are made to le 
down from the roof, and which fasten to buttons 
placed for the purpose, on the outside. There is alsi 
a leathern curtain, to hang occasionally between th' 
driver and passengers. 

The light waggons are on the same construction 
but are calculated to accommodate from four to twelv 
people. The only difference between a small waggo: 
and a coachee, is, that the latter is better finished, ha 
varnished pannels, and doors at the side. The forme 
has no doors ; *but the passengers scramble in, the bcf 
way they can, over the seat of the driver. These wag 
gons are universally used for stage-carriages. 

The accommodations at the taverns, in Philadelphii 
are very indiffereht; as, incfeed, with very few e» 
eeptions, they are throughout the country. The mod 
of conducting them is nearly the same every wher< 
The traveller, on his arrivaJ, is shown into a roon 
which is common to every person in the house, an 
which is generally the one set apart for breakfast, dii 
ner, and supper. All the strangers that are in tl: 
• house sit down, to these meals, promiscuously; an< 
excepting in the large towns, the family of the houJ 
also forms a part of the company. It is seldom thi 
a private parlour or drawing-room can be procured i 
taverns, even in the towns ; and it is always with n 
luctance that breakfast or dinner is served iip separate 
to any mdividual. If a separate bed-room can be pr 
cured, more ought not to be expected ; and it is n 
always that even this is to be had; and persons wl 
travel through the country must often submit to 
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crammed into rooms where there is scarcely sufficient 
space to walk between the beds. 

The Delaware^ on the banks of which this city is 
built, rises in the state of New York. At Philadelphia 
it is thirteen hundred and sixty yards wide, and is navi- 
gable for vessels of any burden. It is frozen in the 
winter months ; a circumstance which materially affects 
the commercial interests of Philadelphia, and gives a 
great advantage to New York. The tide reaches as 
high as the falls o£ Trenton, thirty-five miles above 
Philadelphia, and. one hundred and fifly-five miles 
from the sea. Six or seven steam-boats, of large size, 
ply on the Delaware, and form a communication with 
New York, by Trenton and Bordentown; and with 
Baltimore, by Wilmington and Newcastle. These ves- 
%ls are all fitted up in an elegant maimer. 

Over the river Schuylkill near Philadelphia, there is a 
singular bridge of iron wire. It is four hundred feet 
in length, and extends, from the window of a wire fac- 
tory, to a tree on the opposite shore. The wires which 
form the curve are six in number ; three on each side, 
and each three-eighths of an inch in diameter. The 
floor of the bridge is elevated sixteen feet above the 
water; and the whole weight of the wires is about 
four thousand seven hundred pounds. It is possible 
to construct a bridge of this kind in the space of a fort- 
night; and the whole expense would not exceed three 
^imdred dollars. 



About thirty miles north-east of Philadelphia, and 
hetwixt that city and New York, is Trenton^ the capital 
of New Jersey. Mr. Weld visited this place in the 
year 1796; and he says that it then contained only 
about eighty dwellings, in one long street. It had a 
college, which was in considerable repute. The num- 
l>er of students was about seventy ; but, from their ap- 
pearance, and the course of their studies, it more cor- 
rectly deserved the appellation of a grammar-school, than 
2 college* The library was a miserable oae; and, for 
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the most part, contained only old theological books. 
There were an orrery out of repair, and a few de- 
tached parts of philosophical apparatus. At the oppo- 
site end of the room were two small cupboards, whidi 
were shown as the museum. These contained two 
small alligators, stuffed, and a few fishes, in a wretch- 
ed state o£ preservation. 

Not far from Trenton, and on the bank of the Dda- 
ware, is the residence of Joseph Buonaparte, who, since 
the re-establishment of the ancient families on the 
thiwies of Europe, has retired to America. The estate 
on which he lives he purchased for ten thousand dol- 
lars ; and he is sfud to have expended twenty thousand 
more in finishing the buildings, and laying out the 
gromids in a splendid style. At present it has raueh 
the appearance of the villa of a country gentleman in 
England. 



UNITED STATES CONTINUED. 

Narrative of Mr, Fearon's Journey from PhiladelpUa 

to Pittsburgh. 

In the month of October, 1817, Mr. Fearon left Phila- 
delphia for Pittsburgh. He passed through an exten- 
sive, fertile, well-cultivated, and beautiful tract of 
land called the GrmU Vall^, Farms in this district 
are chiefly owned by Dutch and Germans, and their 
descendants. They consist of firom fifbf to two hun- 
dred acres each; mod are purchasable at the rate of 
about £.46 sterling per acre, the buildings included; 
and, in well-improved land, the average produce of 
wheat may be estimated at twenty-five bushels. 

At the distance of about twenty miles firom Phila* 
delplua there is a cc^per and zinc mine. Iron ore 
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ELbounds throughout the state of Pennsylvania; and 
many of the rocks are of limestone. A coarse kind of 
grey marble is found in great quantity, and is used for 
steps and cfaiinney-peces. 

The towns of Lancattery Harrisburgh, and Carlisle, 
durough which Mr. Fearon passed, are all considerable, 
both in extent and population. [Lancaster is neariy 
the largest inland town of North America, It con- 
taina upwards oi nine hundred houses, built chiefly of 
brick and stone, and, in geiieral, two stories high. It 
has also »x churches, it market^house, and a gaol. 
The streets aire laid out regularly, and cross each other 
at right angles. Several difierent kinds of wares are 
mamifactured here, and chiefly by Crerman mechanics. 
The rifled barrel guns made at this place are con- 
sidered to have great excellence. In 1787, a college 
was founded at Lancaster, and named Franklin Col- 
lege, in honour of Dr. Franklin. The founders were 
an association of Germans, who were desirous of es- 
tablishing a seminary for the education of their sons, 
in their own language and habits. But it has not 
flouridbed; and, in 1815, the number of students did 
not exceed fifty.] 

Lancaster, Harnsburgh, and Carlisle, each contttn 
many excellent brick buildings, and the usual erecti<ms 
of market-houses, gaols, and churches, all evincing an 
extent of national property, and an advancement to 
European establishments, truly extraordinary, when we 
recollect that this is a country which may be said to 
be but of yesterday. The German character is very 
prevalent throughout this state; and even the original 
language is preserved. 

[At Carlisle there are many excellent shops and ware- 
houses. This place has a college, which was founded in 
1783, by Mr. John Dickenson of Pennsylvania. The 
number of students is about one hundred and forty ; 
and there are professors oi logic, metaphysics, lan- 
guages, natural philosophy, and chemistry. J 

Mr. Fearon next arrived at Chambersburgh^ a town 
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which contains about two hundred and forty houses, 
and two or three churches. He here secured a place, 
in the stage, to Pittsburgh, and set off the next morn- 
ing at three o'clock. About eight he arrived at Lou- 
don^ a small town at the foot of the north mountain, 
one of the Alleghany ridges, and at this time containing 
seventeen log and twenty frame or brick houses. 
The tavern was cheerless and dirty. 

On the road Mr. Fearon counted thirty regular stage- 
waggons, which were employed in conveying goods to 
and from Pittsburgh. Each of these was drawn by 
four horses; and the articles carried in them, were 
chiefly hardware, and silk, linen, cotton, and woollen 
goods. The waggons, in return, conveyed from Pitts- 
burgh farming produce, and chiefly flour. It is, how- 
ever, necessary to observe that this is the only trading 
waggon route to the whole western country ; and that 
there is no water-carriage through this part of Ame- 
rica. 

The road, for a* considerable distance, was excellent, 
and was part of a new national turnpike, which had 
been projected to extend from the head of the river Po- 
towmac to Wheeling. This road, when completed, will 
be of great advantage to the whole western country. 
The stage passed over the North Mountain^ whence 
there was a most extensive view, of a wide and beauti- 
ful valley, containing several thousand acres, which 
have not yet been cultivated. The prospect combined 
some grand mountain-scenery, and was the most mag- 
niflcent that Mr. Fearon had ever beheld. The tra- 
vellers passed through a little town situated in the 
midst of this apparently trackless wild. 

They afterwards overtook twenty small family wag- 
gons, those chiefly of emigrants from one part of the 
state to another. These persons were travelling in 
company, and thus formed an unity of interest, for the 
purpose of securing, when necessary, an interchange 
of assistance. The difficulties they experiencedi in 
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passing through this mountainous district, were rery 
great. 

Mr. Fearon and the other stage-passengers supped 
and slept at a place called Bloodif Run, having, for 
several miles, proceeded over roads that were almost 
impassable. . Early the next morning they again set 
out ; and they arrived at Bedford about nine o'clock, 
[This little town, like most others on the great western 
road, trades in all kinds of cqrn» flour, and provisions.] 
They were not, however, permitted to stop here, as the 
stage-proprietor had a house further on, where they break* 
fasted. In passing over a range of mountains called 
Sie JDry Ridge^ the view was peculiarly magnificent* 
The eye, at one glance, took in a varied and most in- 
teresting view of mountain scenery, intermingled with 
wooded vales, and much fertile land. The travellers 
continued to overtake many waggons of emigrants from 
different states. 

About five o'clock in the afternoon they reached the 
top of the AUeghany Mountains. The road had of late 
been so bad, that they had walked more than sixteen 
miles, leaving the stage far behind. The character of the 
mountain inhabitants appeared to be cold, friendless, un- 
feeling, callous, and selfish. All the emigrants with 
whom Mr. Fearon conversed, complained of the enormous 
charges at taverns. Log-houses are the only habita- 
tions for many miles. These are formed of the trunks 
of trees, about twenty feet in length, and six inches in 
diameter, cut at the ends, and placed on each other. 
The roof is framed in a similar manner. In some 
houses there are windows ; in others the door performs 
the double office of window and entrance. The chim- 
ney is erected on the outside, and in a similar manner 
to the body of the house. The hinges of the doors are 
generally of wood ; and locks are not used. In some 
of the houses there are two apartments ; in others but 
one, for all the various operations of cooking, eatings 
and sleeping ; and even the pigs come in for their due 
share of the log residence. About eleven o'clock, at 
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night, the travellers safely arrived at Somerset, a small 
town distant two hundred and thirty-seven miles from 
Philadelphia. 

In the morning" of their third day's journey, they 
Crossed Laurel Hilt. The vegetation on this ridge ap- 
pears superior to that of the Alleghany. The mountain 
cal}ed Little Chesnut Ridge succeeds Lauret H3I. TRe 
di^culties of the road were here extremely great. These 
arose not only from the height of the mountains, but 
from the enormous stones and deep mud-holes widi 
which the road abounded. The trees on Chesmit Ridge 
are chiefly oak and chesnut ; and the soil appeared ^ 
be chalky. At half past ten at night they arrived at 
Greensburg, [a town built upon the summit of a hill. 
The land, in its vicinity is, in general, very fertile ; and 
the inhabitants, who are of German origin, cultivate 
wheat, rye, and oats, with great success.] 

The party started, on the fourth day, at four in the 
morning, and with the high treat of a turnpike-road; 
but the advantages, arising from this, were but of short 
continuance. They had to descend Turtle Creek Hilt, 
the road over which, in consequence of late rains, had 
become, if possible, even worse than those across Lau- 
rel Hill. The passengers all got out ; and, up to their 
knees in mud, they took their turns, in holding up the 
stage. This tract bore decided evidence of being em- 
bedded with coal. About two o'clock they reached 
Pittsburg. 

From Chambersburgh to Greensburgh the condition 
of the people is that of an absence of wealth and of the 
conveniences of life, with, however, the means of ob- 
taining a sufficient quantity of food. The blacksmith 
and the tavern-keeper are almost the only occupations. 
The former earns from twenty shillings and sixpence to 
twenty-seven shillings per week ; and the profits of the 
latter must be very great, if we may judge from the high, 
charges and bad quality of the accommodations. Front 
Greensburgh to Pittsburgh the improvement, in size 
and quality, of the houses, is evident, and the cuhiva^ 
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tion and condition of the land is much superior to those 
of the country through which the travellers had before 
past. 

TUtsburg is, in several points of view, a most inter- 
esting towns. Its situation, which is truly picturesque, 
is at the termination of two rivers, and at the commence- 
ment of a third river, that has a direct communication 
with the ocean, though at the immense distance of 
two thousand five hundred miles. This place possesses 
an exhaustless store of coal. 

During the great American war, Pittsburg was an 
important military post called Du Quesne, and was re- 
malrkable for two signal defeats of the British troops. 
It is, at present, a place of great importance : the con- 
necting link between new and o/ff America; and though 
it is not a " Birmingham," as the natives bombasticafiy 
style it, yet it certainly contains the seeds of numerous 
important and valuable manufactories. 

Agricultural produce finds here a ready and advanta- 
geous market. Farming in this neighbourhood is not, 
indeed, the most profitable mode of employing capital ; 
but here, as in other parts of the union, it is an inde- 
pendent mode of life. The farmer, however, must 
labour hard with his own hands. The labourers, or 
** helps," as they style themselves, are paid high wages, 
and are not to be relied on. In many instances they 
expect to sit down at table with their master, to live as 
well as he, and to be on terms of equality with every 
branch of the family. 

Mr. Fearon remained at Pittsburgh several days, 
during which time the rain never ceased. The smoke, 
^Iso, from the different manufactories, is extreme, giving, 
to the town and its inhabitants, a very sombre aspect. 
The articles manufactured here are various, and chiefly 
of copper, iron, and glass. In one of the glass- ware- 
houses, Mr. Fearon saw chandeliers and numerous 
®^er articles, of a very splendid description, in cut 
p88. Among the latter was a pair of decanters, cut 
^om a London pattern, the price of which was to be 
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eight guineas. And it is remarkable that the demand 
for these articles of elegant luxury lies in the western 
states ; the inhabitants of eastern America being still 
importers from the " old country." Not thirty years 
ago, the whole right bank of the Ohio was termed the 
** Indian side." Spots in Tenessee, in Ohio and Ken- 
tucky, which, within the lifetime of even young men^ 
witnessed only the arrow and the scalping knife, now 
present, to the traveller, articles of elegance, and modes 
of luxury, which might rival the displays of London and 
of Paris ; within the last half century, the beasts of the 
forest, and men more savage than the beasts, were the 
only inhabitants of the whole of that inunense tract, 
which is peculiarly denominated the western country. 
This tract is now partially inhabited ; and promises soon 
to be generally so, by civilized man, possessed of the 
arts and pursuits of civilized life. 

On the whole, Pittsburgh is a very important town. 
When Mr. Fearon was here, it was supposed to contain 
about ten thousand inliabitants. 

The face of the country, beyond this town, is an un- 
interrupted level, and many parts of it are occupied by 
agriculturists. INIr. Fearon, however, was informed 
that there were still for sale one million of acres of 
United States' land, at the rate of two dollars per acre, 
or one dollar and sixty-four cents for prompt pay- 
ment. The principal towns are situated on the banks 
of the river. There are no canals, nor, indeed is there 
much occasion for them, as the whole state abounds 
with rivers and creeks, which fall into the Ohio. 

The trees produced by the best kind of land are 
honey-locust, black walnut, and beech ; by land oi 
second quality, the sugar maple tree, sycamore, or but- 
ter-wood, and what is called white wood) which is used 
for building and joiner's work; and land of the third 
quality produces oak. Tliere is but little underwood; 
for the great height and the spreading tops of the trees, 
prevent the sun from penetrating to the ground, and 
nourishing inferior articles of vegetation. 
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The winters are severe, and of from three to four 
months continuance, with a keen and dry air, and 
cloudless sky. During summer excessive heat prevails, 
with heavy dews at night. In the spring there are cold 
and heavy rains. The autumns are fine, and are fol- 
lowed by what is called '^ Indian summer,'* which is 
truly delight^. Along the route that Mr. Fearon had 
travelled in this state, there' was scarcely an elevation 
which could be called a hill, with exception of rising 
grounds on the margins of rivers. The dreary mono- 
tony of limited views, of such endless uniformity, pro- 
duces sensations of the most depressing melancholy. 
The atmosphere, after a hot day, causes headachs, 
which frequently terminate in intermittent fevers. 

Judging from the beds of the rivers, and the quality 
of the water, Mr. Fearon presumes that coal must be 
abundant. Salt is found in several situations, particu- 
larly on the Kenhaway. There is much limestone. 
The wild animals, in this part of America, are neither 
numerous, nor troublesome. 

The interior population of the United States, Mr* 
Fearon considers, may be divided into three classes : 
first, the " squatter," or man, who " sets himself down^' 
upon land which is not his own, and for which he pays 
nothing ; cultivates a sufficient extent of ground to 
supply himself and his family with the necessaries of 
life, remains until he is dissatisfied with his choice, has 
realized a sufficiency to become a land-owner, or is ex- 
pelled by the real proprietor. Second, the small far- 
mer, who has recently emigrated, and has had barely 
sufficient to pay the first instalment for his eighty or 
one hundred and sixty acres, of two-dollar land ; culti- 
vates, or, what he calls, improves, from ten to thirty 
acres; raises a sufficient ^' feed" for his family ; is in a 
condition, which, if compelled by legislative acts, or by 
external force to endure, would be considered truly 
wretched ; but, from being his own master, and having 
made his own choice, joined with the consciousness, 
that, though slowly, he is regularly advancing towards 
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wealth, the breatli of complamt is seldom beard to 
escape from his Hps. Third, the wealthy, or ** strong- 
handed'' farmer, who owns ^m five to twdive hun-> 
dred acres, has from one-fourth to one-third under cul- 
tivation, of a kind much superior to the former ; raises 
live stock for the home, and Atlantic city markets ; sends 
beef, pork, cheese, lard, and butter, to New Orleans: is 
a man of plain, business-like sense, though not in pos- 
sesmn, nor desirous, of a very cultivated intellect ; un- 
derstands his own interest, and that of his country; 
and lives in sufficient affluence, and is possessed of com- 
fort, according to the American acceptation of the 
term, but to which, an Englishman must feel inclined 
to take an exception. 

The management of ftrms is here full a century be- 
hind that in England: there being a want of improved 
machinery for the promotion of economy in time and 
hibour ; and no regular attention being paid to the con- 
dition of live stock ; while the mode of culture, in ge- 
neral, appears slovenly and unsystematic. 

On the subject of emigration to America, Mr. Fearon 
remarks, that the capitalist will here receive legal inter- 
est of six or seven per cent, for his money ; and perhaps 
eight per cent, might be made upon good security, as 
capital is wanted throughout the country. A London 
shopkeeper, with a capital of three thousand pounds or 
upwards, and who is well acquainted with the principles 
of business, might succeed. Lawyers, doctors, clerks, 
shopmen, literary men, artists, and schoolmasters, to 
use an American phrase, would " come to a bad mar- 
ket." Mechanics are able to obtain employment, hot 
many who have emigrated have been lamentably de- 
ceived in their expectations. The person of small pro- 
perty, who is desirous to live on the interest of his 
money, and wants to remove to a cheaper country than 
England, should pause before the object of his choice is 
America. From what Mr. Fearon had hitherto seen of 
large towns, living is not, on the whole, cheaper than 
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in the English citie?. In the interior it may be less ex- 
pensive than in the country parts of England ; bat such 
ft meok must, of neeessity, have his ideas of happiness 
assoemted with many sources of comfort and gratifica^ 
tion, whidi he would seek for in vain within the United 
States. With regard to certain Yorkshire and Leices- 
tershire manufitcturers, in whose welfare he was parti- 
cidarly interested, Mr. Fearon sa3r8, he was convinced 
that they could not profitably succeed here. 



UNITED STATES CONTINUED. 

Narrative of an Expedition from Pittsburg into the 
Illinois territory* From Notes on a journey in 
America, by Morris Birkbeck. 

Leaving Mr. Fearon at Pittsburgh, we will thence 
accompany Mr. Birkbeck on his tour into the western 
settlements of the United States. About the end of 
May, 1817, this gentleman and his family, consisting of 
nine persons, five male and four female, arrived at 
Pittsburgh; and, on the 5th of June, well mounted, 
and well furnished with saddle-bags and blankets, they 
set out on their journey westward, in search of a place 
where they might form an advantageous settlement. 
Each perscm had a blanket under his saddle, another 
upon it, and a pair of saddle-bags, with a great coat 
and an nmlM*ella strapped behind. 

In this maimer, says Mr. Birkbeck, even women, and 
those of advanced age, often take long journeys with- 
out inconvenience. The day before he left Pittsburgh, 
be was told of a lady who was coming from Tenessee to 
Pittsburgh, twelve hundred miles ; and, although she 
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wealth, tbe \mA of cr >rred travelling on horse- 
escape from hit Upa. ^ ;>' 

handed" fanner, witr >• ndc from Pittsburgh on to 

dred acres, haa fro . -Vi'over clayey hills, well adapt- 
tivation ofakir ..-"/^e present circumstances of the 
live stock for th . J^/ profitable cultivation under the 
beef, pork, e^ -"^^tiomibwrg to JVashiiigton, in Penn- 
a man of p^ Z*^^ *^ ^ ^'^*^y «lesirable tract, contain- 
aesaion, nr ^ ^t^^en^ ^^^^* ^^^^ {^"^ meadows. 
derstan^ .'•' m'**'/^ a pretty, thriving town, which contains 
and liv '^''J^m^j^^^^ ^^^ hundred inhabitants. It has a 
fi>rtf ]/ '"''{/i a*'^^^ ^ hundred students ; but, from the 
figgf ^!«^*Jrifion of the schools, and the loitering liabits 
IP ik*" *^^ "^^"' -^^^ ^ir^^cck suspected it to be an 
^/S^^tfd institution. 

k'^^ ^'ashington, Air. Birkbcck and his family pro- 
■vjstill westward, and, on entering the Slate of Ohio^ 
€^ found themselves in a country beautiful and fer- 
^ jind aflbrding, to a plain, industrious, and thriving 
^ nulation, all that nature has decreed for the comfort 
ViTian. It contains rich land, good water, wholesome 
^f ; limestone, coal, mills, and navigation. It is also 
fully appropriated, and thickly settled; and land ii 
irorth from twenty to thirty dollars per acre : an ad- 
vance of a thousand per cent, in about ten years ! 

A heavy fall of wet had rendered the roads muddy 
and unpleasant. On the 10th of June, the party ar- 
rived at Wheeling^ a considerable but mean-looking 
town, of inns and stores, on tlie banks of the Ohio. 
Here they baited tlieir horses^ and took a repast of 
bread and milk. At this place the Ohio is divided into 
two cliannels, of live hundred yards each, by an island 
of three hundred acres. 

Between Wheeling and St. Clairsville, they had sundry 
foaming creeks to ford ; and sundry log-bridges to pass, 
which are a sort of commutation of danger. They had 
also a very muddy road, over hills of clay ; and thunder 
and rain during nearly the whole of tliis their first stage : 
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hunder, and such rain, as they had heard of, but 

iom witnessed in England. 

J were detained some days at SL ClairsviU€, 

> place consists of about one hundred and fifty 

.jouses; stores, taverns, doctors'-shops, and lawyers' 

offices, with the dwellings of sundry artisans ; such as 

tailors, shoemakers, hatters, and smiths. Its chief 

street runs over one of the beautiful, round, and fertile 

hills which form this country. The court-house, a 

handsome brick edifice, on the summit, has a cheerful 

and a rather striking appearance. If the streets were 

paved, St. ClairsviUe would be a pleasant town, but, 

flrom the continued rains, they were, at this time, deep 

in mud. 

The rich clay of this country is very favourable to 
grass, and the pastures are extremely fine. When the 
timber is destroyed, a beautiful turf takes immediate 
poss e s s ion of the surface. 

As they proceeded westward, towards Zanesville, the 
sou did not improve. It is here a yellow clay, well 
adapted for grass ; but, when exhausted by repeated 
cropping, it will be unprofitable for tillage. In some 
places, the clay is over limestone, and exhibits marks 
of great and durable fertility. 

During their journey, on the ISth of June, they met 
a group of nymphs, with their attendant swains, ten in 
number, on horseback: for no American walks who can 
obtain a horse ; and there are few indeed who cannot. 
The young men were carrying umbrellas over the heads 
of their partners ; and the appearance of the whole was 
very decent and respectable. 

At the distance of eighteen miles east of Zanesville, 
whilst taking shelter from a thunder-storm, they were 
joined by four industrious pedestrians, who were re- 
turning eastward firom a tour of observation through 
this state. These all agreed in one sentiment, that 
there is no part of the Union, either in the new set- 
tlemoits or in the old, where an industrious man need 
be at » loss for the comforts of a good livelihood. 
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The land continued of the same character as before, a 
weak yellow clay, under a thm covering of vegetabJe 
mould, profitable for cultivation merely because it is 
new. The timber is chiefly oak. Little farms, of from 
eight to one hundred and sixty acres, with siinple 
erections, a cabin and a stable, may be pnrdit- 
sed, at the rate of from five to twenty dollars per acre. 
This is a hilly and romantic country ; and affords many 
pleasant situations. Sandstone is common ; limestooe 
more rare ; but clay-slate appears to be the comnon 
basis. 

The inhabitants are friendly and homely, not to ssy 
coarse; but they are well informed. This day the tn- 
vellers passed various groups of emigrants, proeeediog 
westward : one waggon, in particular, was the norag 
habitation of twenty souls. 

Zanefvii!^ is a thriving town, on the beautifid rim 
Muskingum^ which is, at all times, navigable downward. 
The country around it is hilly and pleasant; not rich, 
but dry, and tolerably fertile. It abounds in coal and 
lime, and may, at some future period, become a gnuad 
station for manufactures. 

At RushviUe Mr. Birkbeck, another gentleman, and 
three children, sat down to a breakfast, consistii^ of 
the following articles : coffee, rolls, biscuits, dry tdast, 
wafBes, (a kind of soft hot cake, of German extractkm, 
covered with butter,) salted pickereU, (a fish firon 
Lake Huron,) veal-cutlets, broiled ham, gooseberry-pie, 
stewed currants, preserved cranberries, butter, and 
cheese : and Mr. Birkbeck, for himself and three chil- 
dren, and four gallons of oats, and a sufficient quantity 
of hay for four horses, was charged only six shi^gs ] 
and ninepence sterling. 

South-west of Zanesville, instead of steep hills of 
yellow clay, the country assumes a more gendy undu- 
lating surface; but it is sufficiently varied both fer 
health and ornament, and has an absorbent, gravelly, or 
sandy soil, of moderate fertility. 

Laneaaier is cm the edge of a marshy or £m, which, at 
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MreseBty should seem to be a source of disease ; though 
ts hod eflfects, on the inhabitants of that town, are not 
by any means obvious. 

The three towns, ZanesviUe, Lancaster, and CAt/2t- 
aikey were founded by a sagacious man of the name of 
Zane, one of the eariiest of the settlers. They are ad- 
mirably placed, geographically, but with little regard 
to the health of ^eir future inhabitants. The local ad- 
▼aatages of Zanesville might have been equally secured, 
had the scite of the town been on the higher, rather 
than the lower bank of the Muskingum : and the Sciota 
jtOfjtA have afforded equal facilities to the commerce of 
the inhabitants of ChiUicothe, had they viewed it flowii^ 
beneath them, from those lovely eminences which 
adora its oj^osite banks. ChiUicothe is surrounded by 
the most duurming elevations^ but is itself in a bottom; 
and Lancaster is on the brink of an extensive marsh. 

Seiren Hulea WNrth-west of ChiOicothe the traveller 
enters on a tract of river bottom, the first rich land, for 
wUch this state, and indeed the whole western country, 
is so justly famous. It is agreeably varied in sur&ee, 
oeeasionally rises into hills, and is never flat. 

At Chillicothe there is an office for the several 
tra n a aeti ona r^arding the disposal of the public lands 
af dua^ystriet; and, on Mr. Birkbeck's arrival, he re- 
paired to this office, for the purpose of inspecting a map 
of the district; and he found a great quantity of un- 
eatered lands, comprehending many entire townships, of 
eight miles square, lying about twenty miles south of 
Chfllicothe; and, in several parts, abutting on the 
Sdota. Though it appeared certain that substantial ob- 
jectiona had deterred purchasers from this extensive 
tract, in a country so mudi settled, yet Mr. Birkbeck, 
teeornqpanied by his son, determined to visit it. They 
lode over twenty miles of fertile country, on the bank 
of die Sciota, and crossed that river to Pike Town; 
Mt far from which place was the land dtey were 
seeking. 

Near Pike Town was a small cultivated pndrie, the 
fim Mr. Birkbeck had seen. It contained about two 
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hundred acres of rich land, and was divided by a road, 
which ran through the middle ; and nearly the whole of 
it was covered by fine Indian com, neatly cultivated. 
The surrounding hills were crowned with woods. 
Nothing that Mr. Birkbeck had before seen in Ame- 
rica at all resembled this delightful spot ; but, from its 
low situation near the Sciota, it was unhealthy. 

Pike Town was laid out, and received its name, about 
the year 1815. When Mr. Birkbeck was here, it con- 
tained a tavern, a store, and about twenty other dwel- 
lings. 

The land of which Mr. Birkbeck came in quest was, 
as he supposed, of inferior quahty. But though he 
found it unfit for his purpose, he had been repaid his 
trouble by the pleasure of his ride, through a fine por- 
tion of country. In leaving Chillicothe, to proceed to- 
wards Cincinnati, he and his party travelled through 
about seven miles of rich alluvial land, and over fertile 
uplands. But, as they proceeded, the country became 
level, with a cold heavy soil, better adapted to grass than 
tillage. Much of this tract remained in an unimproved 
state. They had passed some hills which were covered 
with the grandest white oak-timber imaginable. 
Within view from the road there were thousands of 
these magnificent trees, each of which measured foui- 
teen or fifleen feet in circumference: their straight 
stems rising, without a branch, to the height of seventy 
or eighty feet, not tapering and slender, but surmounted 
by full, luxuriant heads. 

For the space of a mile in breadth, a hurricane, 
which had traversed the entire western coimtry in a 
north-east direction, about seven years before Mr. 
Birkbeck was here, had opened itself a passage through 
the forests, and had lefl a scene of extraordinary deso- 
lation. The trees lay tumbled over each other, like 
acattered stubble ; some torn up by the roots, others 
broken off at different heights, or splintered only, and 
their tops bent over, and touching the ground. These 
hurricane tracts afford strong holes for gamei and for 
.all animals of savage kind. 
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As Mr. Birkbeck approached the Little Miami Rtver^ 
the country became more broken, much more fertile, 
and better settled than before. After crossing this 
rapid and clear stream, he had a pleasant ride to Leba« 
Don, which is not a mountain of cedars, but a valley, so 
beautiful and fertile that, at its first opening on the 
view, it seemed rather a region of fancy than a real 
back-settlement scene. 

Lebanon is itself one o£ those wonders which are the 
natural growth of these back woods. In fourteen 
years, from two or three cabins of half-savage hunters, 
it has grown to be the residence of a thousand persons, 
with habits and looks in no respect differing from their 
brediren of the east. Before Mr. Birkbeck and his 
party entered the town, they heard the supper-bells of 
the taverns; and they arrived just in time to take their 
seats at one of the tables, together with travellers like 
themselves, and several store-keepers, lawyers, and 
doctors; men who regularly board at taverns, and 
make up a standing company for the daily public 
table. 

Mr. Birkbeck and his family next passed through 
Cincittnatif [a town which presents a scene of great 
life and activity. The market-house is an excellent 
building; and the market is under judicious regula- 
tions. Provisions are here plentiful and cheap; but 
articles of clothing, house-rent, and jour neymens* wages 
are all very high. 

This interesting town is situated on the banks of the 
OhiOf and contains from eight to ten thousand inha- 
bitants, including blacks, who are numerous. It is 
built on the same plan as Philadelphia. I'here is a 
school, in which children are educated on the Lancas- 
terian plan; and which, in 1817, contained one hun- 
dred and fifty children. Owing, however, to the " un^ 
tamable insubordination of the scholars, it was found 
impossible to put in practice most of the punishments 
that are directed by the founder of the system. Two 
weekly newspapers are published at Cincinnati; one 
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called " The Western Spy,*' and the other, " Liberty 
Hjdl." 

There are, at this place, a woollen manufact<Hy, a 
steam corn-mill, and a glass-house, on a tolerably Inge 
scale; and, in the main street, English goods abouai 
in as great profusion as in Cheapside. The tradesmen 
import some of their goods direct from England, but 
they usually purchase them at Philadelphia; the jour- 
ney to and from which place occupies three mcmtiu; 
and goods are generally about fifty days in arriving. 

There are, in Cincinnati, three banks; and paper^ 
money is here so abundant, that specie, even of the 
smallest amount, is rarely to be seen. The little diat 
does exist, consists chiefly of cut Spanish dollars. 
Notes of two shillings* and two-pence, tlurteen pence, 
sixpence halfpenny, and even of three-pence farthing, 
are very common: indeed, they constitute the chief 
part of the circulating medium. 

Cincinnati is a very handsome town ; a town, in fact, 
which must astonish every traveller, when he considers 
how recently it has been formed. Some of the houses 
are on a large scale; and the number of moderate- 
sized and well-built brick buildings is considerable 
The churches are neat ; and the post-ofEce, in arrange' 
ment and management, would bear comparison widi 
that of London.] 

After having passed through Cincinnati, Mr. Biii- 
beck and his family entered the state of Indiana^ and 
proceeded towards Vincennes. Indiana was, evidently, 
newer than the state of Ohio ; and the character of the 
settlers appeared superior to that of the settlers in 
Ohio, who, in general, were a very indigent people* 
Those who fix themselves in Indiana, bring with them 
habits of comfort and the means of procuring the con' 
veniences of life. These are observable in the con- 
struction of their cabins, and the neatness surroimding 
them; and, especially, in their well-stocked gardeiaSf 
60 frequent here, and so rare in the state of Ohio. 
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The country, ^om the town of Madison to the 
'lamp Tavern^ is not interesting, and great part of the 
and is but of medium quality. At the latter plaoe 
xmmences a broken country, approaching to moun- 
tainousy which, if well watered, would form a fine 
jprazing district. In their progress, Mr. Birkbeck, 
we of the ladies, and a servant boy, were benighted at 
the foot of one of these rugged hills ; and, without be- 
ii^ well pro¥ided, they were compelled to make their 
first experiment of " camping out," as it is called. 

A traveller, in the woods, says this gentleman, 
should always carry with him a flint, steel, tinder, and 
matches ; a few biscuits, a half-pint vial of spirits, a 
tin cup, and a large knife or tomahawk ; then, with his 
two blankets, and his great coat and umbrella, he need 
not be uneasy, should any unforeseen delay require his 
slee^ng under a tree. 

In the present instance, the important articles of tin- 
der and matches were in the baggage of the division 
that had proceeded; and, as the night was rainy and 
excessively dark, the benighted party were, for some 
time, under considerable apprehension, lest they should 
1)6 deprived of the comfort and security of a fire. 
Fortunat^y, Mr. Birkbeck^s powder-flask was in his 
nddle^bags, and he succeeded in supplying the place 
of tinder, by moistening a piece of paper, and rubbing 
it with gunpowder. He then placed the toudipaper on 
^ old cambric handkerchief. On this he scattered 
gunpowder pretty copiously, and with a flint and steel 
he soon succeeded in raising a flame : then, collecting 
together a quantity of dry wood, he made a noble fire. 
There was a mattress for the lady, a bear-skin for Mr. 
Birkheck, and the load of the pack-horse served as a 
pallet (or the boy. Thos, by means of great coats and 
UanketSy and their umbrellas spread over their heads, 
they made their quarters tolerably comfortable; and, 
placing themselves to the leeward of the fire, with their 
feet towards it, they lay more at ease than they could 
have done in the generality of taverns. They had a 
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few biscuits, a small bottle of spirits, and a phial of 
oil. By twisting some cord very hard, and dipping it 
in the oil, they contrived to make torches; and, after 
several fruitless attempts, they succeeded in finding 
water. *' Camping out," when the tents are pitched 1^ 
day-light, and the party are furnished with tk 
articles, which Mr. Birkbeck was obUged to supply by 
expedients, is pleasant in fine weather. The lady was 
exceedingly ill, which had in fact occasioned their be- 
ing benighted ; and never was the night's charge of a 
sick friend undertaken with more dismal forebodings. 
The rain, however, having ceased, the invalid passed 
the night in safety ; so that the morning found them 
more comfortable than they could have anticipated. 

The town of Fificennes is scattered over a plain, 
lying some feet lower than the banks of the Wabash: 
a situation seemingly uniavourable to health ; and, in 
fact, agues and bilious fevers are frequent here during 
the autumn. 

The road from Sholt's Tavern to this place, thirty-six 
miles distant, lies partly across ** barrens," that is, land of 
middling quality, thinly set with timber, or covered 
with long grass and shrubby underwood; generally 
level and dry, and gaudy with marigolds, sun-flowers, 
martagon lihes, and many other beautiful flowers. On 
the whole, the country is tame, poorly watered, and not 
desirable as a place of settlement; but, from its varied 
character, it is pleasant to travel over. Vincennes 
exhibits a motley assemblage of inhabitants atf 
well as visitors. The inhabitants are Americans, 
French Canadians, and Negroes. The visitors are 
chiefly Americans from various states; and Indians 
from various nations : Shawnees, Delawarcs, and Mia- 
mies, who live about a hundred miles northward, and 
who come here to trade for skins. The Indians wei6 
encamped, in considerable numbers, round the town, 
and were continually riding into the place, to the stores 
and the whiskey-shops. Their horses and accoutre* 
ments were generally mean, and their persons disagree- 
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Their faces were painted in various ways, which 

an appearance of ferocity to their countenances, 
ne of them, a Shawnee, had his eyes, or rather his 
ds and the surrounding parts, diauhed with ver- 
m. He thus looked hideous enough at a distance; 

on a nearer view, he had good features, and was 
le, stout, and fierce-looking man. Some of the 
ans were well dressed. One young man, in par- 
ar, of the Miami nation, wore a clear, light blue 
>n vest, with sleeves; and had his head ornamented 
I black feathers. 

'hey all wear pantaloons, , or rather long mocassins 
lOck-skin, covering the foot and leg, and reaching 

way up the thigh, which is bare : a covering of 
b, a foot square, passes between the thighs, and 
^ behind like an apron. Their complexion was 
ous: some .were dark, and others were not so 
rthy as even Mr. Birkbeck ; but he saw none of the 
per-colour, which he had imagined to be their dis- 
uishing characteristic. These Indians are addicted 
Irinking spirits, and are often intoxicated. They 

much action in their discourse, and laugh im- 
lerately. Their hair is straight and black, and 
r eyes are dark. Many of the women are decently 
ised and good-looking. 

Ir. Birkbeck remarks that, in Great Britain, the 
pie are so circumscribed in their movements, that, 
i. them, miles seem equal to tens of miles in Ame- 
i. He says that, in America, travellers will start on 
expedition of three thousand miles, by boats, on 
se-back, or on foot, with as little deliberation or 
dety, as an Englishman would set out on a journey 
three hundred. 

it Vincennes, the foundation had just been laid of 
arge establishment of mills to be worked by steam, 
iter-mills of great power were building on the Wa- 
ih, near Harmony; and undertakings of similar 
id will, no doubt, be called for and executed, along 

E 
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the banks of this river, and of its various tributaiy 
streams. 

On entering Vincennes there is nodiing which tends 
to make a favom'able impression on a stranger; but it 
improves on acquaintance, for it contains agreeable 
people: and there is a spirit of cleanliness, and evea 
of neatness, in the houses and manner of living. There 
is also a strain of politeness in the inhabitants, whieh 
marks the origin of this settlement to be French. 

At Princeton f a place scarcely three years old, Mr. 
Birkbeck and his family went to a log-tavern, where 
neatness was as well observed as at many taverns in 
the cities of England. The people of this town belong 
to America in dress and manners ; but they would not 
disgrace old England in the general decorum of their 
deportment. 

Mr. Birkbeck lamented here, as in other parts of 
America, the small account that is had of time. Sub- 
sistence is easily secured, and liberal pursuits are yet 
too rare to operate as a general stimulus to exertion: 
the consequence is, that life is whiled away in a pain- 
ful state of yawning lassitude. 

Twenty or thirty miles west of this place, in the 
Illinois territory, is a large country where settlements 
were beginning ; and where, Mr. Birkbeck says, there 
was an abundant choice of unentered lands, of a de- 
scription, which, if the statements of travellers and 8l^^ 
veyors, even after great abatements, can be relied ODf 
he imagined would satisfy his wishes. 

Princeton affords a very encouraging situation for 
a temporary abode. It stands on an elevated spot, ia ' 
an uneven country, ten miles from the river Wabash, 
and two from the navigable stream of the Patok ; but 
the country is rich, and the timber is vast in bulk and 
height. 

The small-pox is likely soon to be excluded from 
this state; for vaccination is very generally adopted, 
and inoculation for the smalUpox is prohibited alto* 
gether ; not by law, but by common consent. If it 
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should be known that an individual had undergone this 
operation, die inhabitants would compel him to with* 
draw from sodety. If he lived in a town, he must ah" 
sent himself) or he would be driven away. 

On the 25th of July, Mr. Birkbeck explored the 
country as far as Harmdn^ and the banks of the Ohio. 
He lodged in a cabin, at a very new town, on the 
banks of the Ohio, called Mount Venum, Here he 
found the people of a character which confirmed the 
aversion h^ had previously entertained to a settlement 
in the immediate vicinity of a large navigable river. 
Every hamlet was demorahzed, and every plantation 
was liable to outrage, within a short distance of such a 
thoroughfare. 

Yet, to persons who had been long buried in deep 
forests, the view of that noble expanse was like the 
opening of a bright day upon the gloom of night. To 
travel, day afler day, among trees a hundred feet high^ 
without a glimpse of the surrounding country, is op- 
presaive to a degree which those cannot conceive who 
have not experienced it. 

Mr. Birkbeck left Harmony after breakfast, on the 
ensuing day, and, crossing the Wabash, at a ferry, he 
proceeded to the Big Prairie^ where, to his astonish*- 
oaent, he beheld a fertile plain of grass and arable; 
and some thousand acres of land covered with com, 
ffiore luxuriant than any he had before seen. The 
«cene reminded him of some open well-cultivated 
vale in Europe, surrounded by wooded uplands. But 
the illusion vanished on his arrival at the habitation of 
Mr. Williams, the owner of an estate, on which, at tl^ 
6ne, there were nearly three hundred acres of beautifiid 
com in one field; for this man lived in a way appar^it- 
fy as remote from comfort, as the settler of one year, 
who thinks only of the means of supporting existence. 

The inhabitants of the Prairie are healthy, and the 
females and children are better complexioned than their 
neighbours of the timber country. It is evident that 
they breathe better air : but they are in a low state of 

E 2 
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civilization, being about half Indian in their mode of 
life. They are hunters by profession, and would have 
the whole range of the forests for themselves and their 
cattle. Strangers appear, to them, invaders of their 
privileges ; as they have intruded on the better founded 
and exclusive privileges of their Indian predecessors. 

After viewing several Prairies, which, with their sur- 
rounding woods, were so beautiful as to seem like the 
creation of fancy ; (gardens of delight in a dreary wil- 
derness ;) and after losing their horses, and spending 
two days in recovering them, Mr. Birkbeck and his 
party took a hunter, as their guide, and proceeded 
across the little Wabash, to explore the country between 
that river and the Skillet Fork. 

The lonely settlers, in the districts north of Big 
Prairie, are in a miserable state : their bread-corn must 
be ground thirty miles off; and it occupied three days 
to carry to the mill, and bring back, the small horse- 
load of three bushels. To struggle with privations 
has now become the habit of their lives, most of them 
having made several successive plunges into the wilder- 
ness. 

Mr. Birkbeck*s journey across the little Wabash was 
a complete departure from all mark of civilization. 
Wandering without track, where even the sagacity of 
the hunter-guide had nearly failed, they at length arrived 
at the cabin of another hunter, in which they lodged. 
This man, his wife, his eldest son, a tall, half-naked 
youth, just initiated in the hunter's arts; liis three 
daughters, growing up into great rude girls, and a 
squalling tribe of dirty brats, of both sexes, were of 
one pale yellow colour, without the slightest tint of 
healthful bloom. They were remarkable instances of 
the effect, on the complexion, produced by living per- 
petually in the midst of woods. 

Their cabin, which may serve as a specimen of these 
rudiments of houses, was formed of round logs, with 
a];>ertures of three or four inches : there was no chim- 
ney, but large intervals were left between the ** clap- 
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boards," for the escape of the smoke. The roof, how- 
ever, was a more effectual covering, than Mr. Birkbeck 
bad generally experienced, as it protected him and his 
party very tolerably from a drenching night. Two 
bedsteads, formed of unhewn logs, and cleft boards laid 
across ; two chairs, (one of them without a bottom,) and 
a low stool, were all the furniture possessed by this 
numerous family. A string of buffalo-hide, stretched 
across the hovel, was a wardrobe for their rags ; and' 
their utensils, consisting of a large iron-pot, some bas- 
kets, one good rifle, and two that were useless, stood 
about in comers; and a fiddle, which was seldom silent, 
except when the inhabitants were asleep, hung by 
them. 

These hunters, in the back-settlements of America, 
are as persevering as savages, and as indolent. They 
cultivate indolence as a privilege : " You English (they 
say) are industrious, but we have freedom.'* And 
thus they exist, in yawning indifference, surrounded by 
nuisances and petty wants ; the former of which might 
be removed, and the latter supplied, by the application ' 
of one tenth part of the time that is loitered away in 
their innumerable idle days. 

The Little Wabash, which Mr. Birkbeck crossed in 
search of some Prairies, that had been described to 
him in glowing colours, was, at this season, a sluggish 
and scanty stream ; but, for three months of the latter 
part of winter and the beginning of spring, it covers a 
great space of ground, by the overflow of waters col- 
lected in its long course. The Skillet Fork is a river 
of similar character ; and the country that lies between 
them must labour under the inconvenience of absolute 
seclusion, for many months every year, until bridges 
and ferries are established. Having made his way 
through this wildest of wildernesses to the Skillet Fork, 
Mr. Birkbeck crossed that river at a shoal. The coun- 
try, on each side of it, is flat and swampy; so that the 
water, in many' places, even at this season, rendered 
travelUng disagreeable; yet here and there, at ten 
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miles' distance, perhaps, the very solitude tempts persons 
to pitch their tents for a season. 

At one of these lone dwellings Mr. Birkbeck found a 
seat, respectable looking female, spinning under the 
little piazza at one side of the cabin, which shaded her 
from the sun. Her huaband was absent on business, 
wUlch would detain him some weeks : she had no fa- 
trnky, and no companion except her husband's dog, 
>ffhich usually aittended him during his bear-hunting, in 
the winter. $he said she was quite overcome wA 
" lone,*' and hoped the party would tie their horses in 
the wood, and sit awhile with her, during the heat of 
. the d«y. They did so, and she rewarded them with a 
basin of coffee. She said her husband was kind and 
good, and never left her wi^out necessity. He was a 
true lover of bear-hunting ; and, in the preceding win- 
ter, had killed a great number of bears. 

On the ••eoMid of August the party lodged at anotiher 
cabin, whare similar neatness prevailed, both within 
and without. The woman was neat, and the children 
were clean in skin, and whole in their clothes. The 
man possessed good sense and sound notions, and was 
ingenious and industrious. He lived on the edge of the 
Seven Miles' Prairie, a spot charming to the eye, but 
deficient in water. 

Mr. Birkbeck considers Shawnee Town as a phseno- 
menon, evincing the pertinaceous adherence of man to 
the spot where he has once established himself. Onoe 
a year, for many successive springs, the Ohio, in its an- 
nual overflowings, has carried away the fences from the 
cleared lands of the inhabitants, till at length they have 
given them up, and ceased to cultivate them. Once • 
year the inhabitants of Shawnee Town either make their 
escape to higher lands, or take refuge in the upper 
stories of their houses, until the waters subside, when 
they recover their position on this desolate sand^bank. 

At S^wnee Town there is an office for die soutk* 
east district of Illinois. Here Mr. Birkbeck constitnto^ 
hiniBelf a land-'Owner, by paying seven hundred wod 
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twenty dollars, as one-fourth part of the purchase- 
money of fourteen hundred and forty acres. I'his land, 
with a similar purchase made hy a Mr. Flower, constituted 
part of a beautiful and rich Prairie, about six miles dis- 
tant from the fiig Wabash, and the same distance from 
the Little Wabash. 

The land was rich, natural meadow, bounded by 
timbered ground : it was within reach of two navigable 
rivers; and, at a small expence, was capable of being 
rendered immediately productive. 

The geographical position of this portion of territory 
appeared to be extremely favourable. The Big Wa^ 
bash, a noble stream, which forms its eastern boundary, 
runs four hundred miles, through one of the most fertile 
portions of this most fertile region. By means of a 
portage of eight miles to the Miami of the lakes, it has 
a communication, well known to the Indian traders, 
with Lake Huron, and with all the navigation of the 
north. 

Mr. Birkbeck left Shawnee town on the third of 
August. He had found here something of river-barba^ 
rism, the genuine Ohio character ; but he had met with 
a greater number, than he had expected, of agreeable 
individuals : and the kind and hospitable treatment he 
experienced at the tavern, formed a good contrast to 
the rude society and wretched fare he had left at the 
Skillet Fork. 

On his return to Harmony, the day being Sunday, 
be had an (^portunity of seeing, grouped and in theii^ 
best attire, a large part of the members of this wonder- 
ful commumty. It was evening when he arrived, and 
be observed no human creature about the streets : soon 
tbe entire body of the people, about seven hundred in 
ntimber, poured out of the church, and exhibited the 
^pearance of hesdth, neatness, and peace. 

This colony is useful to the neighbourhood. It fur- 
i^ies, from its store, many articles of great value, not 
K> well supplied elsewhere ; and it is a market for all 
9tte produce* Many kinds of culinary plants, and 
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many fruit-trees are cultivated here ; and the Harmo- 
nites set a good examj^e of neatness and industry. 
When we contrast their neatness and order, with the 
slovenly hahits of their neighbours, we see (says Mr. 
Birkbeck) the good that arises from association, which 
advances these poor people a century, at least, on the 
social scale, beyond the solitary beings who build their 
huts in the wilderness. 

At Harmony Mr. Birkbeck and his family lived at 
the tavern, and their board there cost two dollars per 
week, each person : for these they received twenty-one 
meals. Excellent coffee and tea, with broiled chickens, 
bacon, &c. for breakfast and supper, and a variety ojf 
good, but simple fare at dinner. Except cofiee, tea, 
or milk, no liquor but water is thought of at meals in 
this country. 

Mr. Birkbeck observes that, when the back country 
of America is mentioned in England, musquitoes by 
night, and rattlesnakes by day, never fail to alarm the 
imagination : to say nothing of wolves and bears, and 
panthers, and Indians still more ferocious than these. 
His course of travelling, from the mouth of James 
Kiver, and over the mountains, up to Pittsburg, about 
five hundred miles ; then three hundred miles through 
the woods of the state of Ohio, down to Cincinnati ; 
next, across the entire wilderness of Indiana, and to 
the extreme south of the Illinois: — this long and deli- 
berate journey, (he says,) one would suppose, might 
have introduced his party to an intimate acquaintance 
with some of these pests of America. It is true that 
they killed several of the serpent tribe ; black snakes, 
garter-snakes, &c. and that they saw one rattle-snake of 
extraordinary size. They experienced inconvenience 
from musquitoes in a few d^p spots, just as they 
would have done from gnats in England. In their late 
expeditions in the Illinois, where they led the lives of 
thorough backwoods-men, if they were so unfortunate 
as to pitch their tent on the edge of a creek, or near a 
swamp, and mismanaged their fire, they were teatfsd 
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with musquitoes, as they would have been in the fens of 
of Cambridgeshire: but this was the sum total of their 
experience oi* these reported plagues. 

Wolves and bears are extremely numerous, and com- 
mit much injury in the newly-settled districts. Hogs, 
which are a main dependance for food as well as profit, 
are the constant prey of the bears; and the holds of 
these animals are so strong, that the hunters are unable^ 
to keep down their numbers. 

pn the autumn of the year 1817, Mr. Birkbeck re- 
moved, with his family, to the property he had pur- 
chased, between the Great and Little Wabash, and to. 
which he has given the name of '' English Prairie." In 
his '* Notes on America,'' and in his " Letters from 
the Illinois," he has described, in an interesting manner, 
the face of the country, its soil, productions, mode of 
culture, and capacities of improvement ; and has point- 
ed out the great advantages which it offers to settlers, 
especially to labourers and to ^rmers with small capital* 
The confidence that is reposed in his judgment and 
agricultural skill, has already induced several persona- 
te emigrate into the same neighbourhood, bodi from 
England and the United States ; but the singularity of 
his religious opinions, and his objection to the admis- 
sion of religious instructors of any description into his 
settlement, had prevented many conscientious persons 
fron^ joining him, who might have proved useful mem- 
bers oi his little community.] 

t 

From this place we must return to Pkiladelphiaj for 
the purpose of accompanying Mr. Weld on a journey 
to Washington, the federal city or metropolis of the 
United States. 
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UNITED STATES CONTINUED. 

Narrative of Mr. Weld's Excursion f/tm Pkiladetphk 

to Waskingion. 

Ok the 16tli of November, 1795, Mr. Wdd left PBi- 
Mphia in one of the public stage-waggont. The 
country around this city was well culiifvated, and 
abounded with neat villas and farm-houses ; but it kid 
a naked appearance, for all the trees had been cut down, 
either for ^el or to make way for the plough. 

The road to Baltimore passed over the lowest of three 
floating bridges, which had. been thrown across the 
river SchuyikiU, The view, on crossing this river, 
which is about two hundredi and fifty yards wide, is 
peculiarly beautiful. The banks on each side are high, 
and, for many miles, afibrd extremely delightful situa- 
tions fofT villas. 

The country, after passing the Schuylkill, is pkt* 
singly diversi^d with rising grounds and woods ; and 
appears ta be in a good state of cultivation. The fkst 
town of any note at which Mr. Weld arrived^ w» 
Chester ;^ which at this time contained about sixty dwel- 
lings, and was remarkable for being the place where the 
first colonial assembly sat. From the vicinity of Ches- 
ter, there is a grand view of the river Delaware. 

About half a m»le from Wilmington is Brand^m 
Ritfev, remarkable fov its mills : no fewer than thnteen 
having been built, almost close to each other, upon it. 

Wilmington is the capital of the state of Delaware, 
and contained, at this time, about six hundred houses, 
which were chiefly of brick. The streets are laid out 
in a manner somewhat similar to those of Philadelphia. 
There is, however, noUiing very interesting in this 
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^n, and the country around it is flat and unpleasant. 
Irion, twenty-one miles from Wilmington, and the 
it town in Maryland, is a dirty and disagreeable place; 
ich contains about ninety indifferent houses, that are 
It without any regularity. 

Cvery ten or twelve miles upon this road there are 
?ms. These are all built of wood, and much in the 
e style ; with a porch in front, which extends the 
re length of the house. Few of them have any 
IS, and they are only to he distinguished from other 
ses, by a number of handbills pasted upon the waOs 
r the door. Each of them is named, not from the 
:, but from the person who keeps it ; as Jones's, 
wn's, Sec. and all are kept nearly in the same man- 
At each house there are regular hours for break- 
, dinner, and supper : and, if a trayeller arrive some- 
.t before the time appointed for any one of these 
Jsy it is in vain to desire a separate repast for him- 
: he must patiently wait till the regulated hour ; 
must then sit down with such other guests as hiq^ 
to be in the house. 

'he Susquehamtah river is crossed, on the way to 
imore, at a ferry five miles above its entrance into 
Chesapeak. The river is here about a mile and a 
rter wide, and deep enough for vessels of any bur<> 
The banks are high and thickly wooded, and the 
ery is grand and picturesque. A small town, 
^ Howe de Grace, which contains about forty 
les, stands on this river at the ferry. From Havre 
Baltimore the country is extremely poor ; the 
is of a yellow gravel mixed with clay, and the road 
Eecrable. 

ktlHmore is supposed to have, at this time, contained 
It sixteen thousand inkabiJtanis, Though not the 
tal of the state, it is tlie largest town in Maryland ; 
afler Philadelphia and New York, is the most con- 
rable place of trade in North America. [It is built 
id the head of a bay or inlet of the fiver Pattixent^ 
about eight miles above its junction with the Che- 
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sapeak.] The plan of the town is somewhat similar to 
that of Philaddphia. Most of the streets cross eacb 
other at right angles. The main street, which runs 
nearly east and west, is about eighty feet wide, and tlie 
others measure from forty to sixty feet. The streets 
are not all paved, so that, in wet weather, they are al- 
most impassable; the soil being a stiff yellow clay, which 
retains the water a long time. On the south of the 
town is the harbour, which affords about nine feet wa- 
ter, and is large enough to contain two thousand sail 
of merchant-vessels. 

The greatest number of private houses in Baltimore, 
are of brick ; but many, particularly in the skirts of the 
town, are of wood. In some of the new streets, a few 
appeared to be well built ; but, in general, they are small, 
heavy, and inconvenient. [The public buildings have 
very little architectural beauty. 

In the year 1817, Baltimore contained fifty thousand 
inhabitants ; and was still rapidly increasing.] Among 
the inhabitants are to be found English, Irish, Scotch, 
and French ; but the Irish appear to be most numerous. 
With a few exceptions, they are all engaged in trade ; 
and they are, for the most part, a plain people, sociable 
among themselves, and friendly and hospitable towards 
strangers. Cards and dancing are here favourite amuse- 
ments. During the autumn, Baltimore is unhealthy, 
and such persons as can afford it, retire to country-seats 
in the neighbourhood, some of which are delightfully 
situated. 

From Baltimore to Washington, a distance of forty 
miles, the country has but a poor appearance. The 
soil, in some parts, consists of yellow clay mixed with 
gravel : in other parts it is sandy. In the neighbour- 
hood of the creeks, and between the hills, there are 
patches of rich black earth, called bottoms, the trees 
upon which grow to a large size* 
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A description of the City of Washington, 

is city was laid out in the year 1 792 ; and was ex« 
y designed for the seat of government, and the me- 
Qs of the United States. Accordingly, in the 
1 of November, 1 800, the congress assembled here 
e first time. It stands on a neck of land, between 
>rks formed by the eastern and western branches 
e river Potomac. This neck of land, together 
ui adjacent territory, ten miles square, was ceded 
* American congress by the states of Maryland and 
nia. The ground on which the city has been 
was the property of private individuals, who rea- 
elinqvished their claim to one half of it in favour 
igress, conscious that the value of what was lefV 
!in would increase, and amply compensate them for 
loss. 

ieplan of the buildings was drawn by a Frenchman, 
e name was L'Enfant; and the groimd, marked out 
bero, was fourteen miles in circumference. The 
t run north and south, east and west; but, to 
tnt that sameness which would result from their 
ossing each other at right angles, several avenues 
been laid out, in different parts of the city, which 
transversely. The streets are, in general, from 
y to a hundred feet, and the avenues one hundred 
ixty feet wide. There is also an arrangement for 
al squares. 

eluding the suburb of George Town, this city con- 
about twenty thousand inhabitants^ who are scat- 
over a vast space, in detached masses of build- 
which appear like petty hamlets in a popu- 
country. The intended streets are, for the most 
only distinguishable from the rugged waste, by a 
t trace, like that of a newly-formed road ; or, in 
instances, by rows of poplar trees, which afford 
er ornament nor shade. 

le Capiiol, and the house appropriated to the pre- 
it of the United States, are situated on <^osito 
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hills, and are the chief public buildings in Washington. 
During the late war, they were both nearly destroyed by 
the British forces ; but they are now rising into increased 
splendour. The capitol, in which are the houses of the 
legislature, and several public offices, stands on a bank 
of the Potomac, seventy feet above the level of that 
river. It as yet consists of only two wings ; but theie 
are intended to be connected by a centre, surmounted by 
a dome. 

The president'' s house is at the opposite end of *' Penn- 
sylvania Avenue," and commands a most beautiful 
prospect. On each side of it stands a large bnck 
building : one of which is the treasury, and the other is 
appropriated to the war and navy offices. .These are 
hereafter to be connected with the palace. « 

The post office is a large brick edifice, situated aft 
about an equal distance from the president's house and 
the capitol. Under the same roof is the patent-oifice, 
and the national library, for the use of members of the 
congress. In 1817 there were, in Washington, many 
brick buildings, two and three stories high. There 
wepre also some small wooden houses ; though, accord- 
ing to the original plan, no houses were to be built less 
than three stories high, and all were to have marble 



The river Potomac^ at Washington, is navigable only 
for small craft ; but, besides this, there is a river, about 
the width of the Paddington canal, which is dignified by 
the name of Tiber, The ridiculous, though charac- 
teristic vanity displayed in changing its original appel- 
lation firom " Goose-creek" to that of " Tiber," has 
been happily exposed by the English poet Moiure. 
Speaking of this city, he says. 

In fancy now, beneath tlie twilight eloom. 
Come, let me lead thee o'ertbis modern Rome^ 
Where tribunes rule, where dusky I>avl bow. 
And what was Goose-creek once is Tiber now. 
This &m*d metropolis, where fimcy sees 
Pquares m morasBes, Obelidn in trees. 
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i are, at Washington, foar market-days in the 
nd negroes are the chief sellers of provisions ; 
supplies are neither good nor various. In this 
ts are very high ; and mechanics are fully em- 
md wdl paid. Shopkeepers too are numerous ; 
ncrease cannot be rapid, for it has no decidedly 
itoral advantages. It has little external com- 
a barren soil, and a scanty population ; is en- 
!>y the deadly weight of absolute slavery, and has 
t communication with the western country. 

regard to the manners of the inliabilanU, 
smarked that both sexes, whether on horse- 
* on foot, carry umbreUas at all seasons: in 
, to keep off the sunbeams; in winter, as a 
from the rain and snow ; and in spring and au- 
> intercept the dews of the evening. At dinner 
ea parties, the ladies sit together, and seldom mix 
i gentlemen, whose conversation usually turns 
^litical subjects. In almost all houses toddy, or 
ind water, is ofl^ed to guests a few minutes be- 
mer. Boarders in boarding-houses, or in ta- 
ometimes throw off their coats during the heat 
Her ; and, in winter, their shoes, lor the pmrpoee 
ling their feet at the fire ; customs which the 
only can excuse. The barber always arrives on 
ck, to perform the operation of shaving ; and 
I in some towns of Europe, he is the organ of all 
B and scandal of the place. 
le year 1817, when Mr. Fearon was in Washing- 

the congress was sitting, and that gentleman 

times attended the debates. The place of 
r was a temporary one : it had been designed for 
^, and was in the immediate vicinity of the 
The congress assembled at eleven o'clock in 
ming, and adjourned at four in the afternoon, 
aron's first visit was to the sencUe. This body 
posed of forty members, the states having in- 

thcir original number of tliirteen to that of 
; and each state, regarcUess^ of its population. 
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sends two. The gallery of the senate-house is open to 
all ; and the only form observed, is that of taking off 
the hat. When Mr. Fearon was at Washington, 
the chairman's seat was central, under a handsome 
canopy; and the members were seated, on rich 
scarlet cushions, some at double, and some at single 
desks. There were two large fires ; and the room was 
carpeted, as was also the gallery. In the congress, the 
forms of business, with a few minor exceptions, are 
taken from those of the British parliament. There is, 
however, one point of variation: every speech is ap- 
parently listened to; and all the speeches, whether 
good or bad, seem regarded with equal apathy, and 
witli a complete lifeless endurance, neither applause 
nor censure being allowed. 

The Representative Chamber was in the same build- 
ing, and about twice the extent. A gallery was here 
also open to the public of both sexes. This assembly 
consists of nearly two hundred members. These wan^ 
in appearance, the age, experience, dignity, and re- 
spectability, which an Englishman associates with the 
idea of legislators, and which are possessed by the 
superior branch of the congress. The members sat 
on very common. chairs, and at unpainted desks, which 
were placed in rows. A few of the speakers command- 
ed attention; but others talked on as long they pleased, 
while the rest were occupied in writing letters or read- 
ing newspapers. A spitting-box was placed at the feet of 
each member, and, contrary to the practice of the upper 
house, both the members and visitors wore their hats. 

During the sitting of congress, the president, or ra- 
ther his lady, holds a drawing-room weekly. He takes 
by the hand all those persons who are presented U> 
him; shaking of hands being here considered more 
rational and more manly than kissing them. 

George Town may be described as a suburb of Wash- 
ington. It is finely situated, on the north-east side of 
the Potomac river, and is divided, from Washington, 
by the Rock Creek, over which are two bridges. The 
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are chiefly of brick, and have a neat appear- 
Several of them were built before the streets 
rmed, which gave rise to an observation by a 
lady, that " George Town had houses without 

Washington, streets without houses.'' 
indria^ formerly called Belhaven, is a small, but 
rly neat town, on the western side of the 
jC, and about six miles south of Washington. 
3ts, like those of Philadelphia, run in straight 
ind intersect each other at right angles. The 
are of neat construction. The public build- 
e an episcopal church, an academy, a court- 
i bank, and gaol. This place carries on a con- 
Le trade; and the warehouses and wharfs are 
^mmodious. The distance from Alexandria to 

Town is about ten miles ; and there is a daily 
nication between the two places, by means of a 
boat. 

miles below Alexandria, and also on the bank 
Potomac, stands Mount Vernon^ formerly the 
-seat of general Washington. The house is of 
but cut and painted so as to resemble stone. 
I lawn in front ; and, when Mr. Weld was here, 
den had the appearance of a nursery-ground. 



Ive of Mr. Weld's Journey from Washington to 
Richmond in Virginia. 

>roceeding from Washington southward, Mr. 
assed through a part of the country which was 
idy, and had a most dreary aspect. For many 
ive miles nothing was to be seen but extensive 
that had been worn out by the culture of to- 
and were overgrown with yellow sedge, and 
jrsed with groves of pine and cedar-trees, the 
reen colour of which formed a singular con- 
ith the yellow of the sedge. In the midst of 
lains there were, however, the rem^dns of seve- 
►d houses, wluch showed that the country had 
en in a flourishing state. 
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Mr. Weld crossed the Potomac at a place called 
HtH^s Ferry. The ferry-man told him that, in the 
river, was a bank of oysters, and that, if he wished it, 
the men should take up some. The singularity of ob* 
taining oysters from fresh water induced Mr. Weld to 
stop at the bank ; and the men, in a few mimttes, col- 
lected as many as would have filled a bushel. The 
oysters were extremely good when cooked, but were 
disagreeable when eaten raw. The Potomac, as well 
as the other rivers in Virginia, abounds with exceUent 
fish of various kinds. At the ferry it is about three 
miles wide. 

Mr. Weld prevailed with the ferry-man to take him 
about ten miles down the river, and land him on the 
Virginian shore, in a part of the country which appear- 
ed to be a perfect wilderness. No traces of a road or 
path- way were visible on the loose white sand; and 
the cedar and pine-trees grew so closely together, on 
all sides, that it was scarcely possible to see further 
forward, in any direction, than a hundred yards. 
Taking a course, as nearly as he could guess, in • 
direct line from the river, at the end of about an hoar, 
he found a narrow road, which led to a large and an- 
cient brick house. The master of it was from home, 
and Mr. Weld was obliged to proceed onward, several 
miles further, to a wretched hovel which had the name 
of a tavern. On the ensuing morning he proceeded to 
the residence of a gentleman, which was between the 
rivers Potomac and RdppahannoCy and where he had 
been invited to pass a few weeks. 

The principal planters in Virginia possess large 
estates, and have, on them, nearly every thing diey 
can want. Among their slaves are found tailoiSf 
shoe-makers, carpenters, smiths, turners, wheelwrigfatSf 
weavers, and tanners* Woollen cloths and cotton 
goods, of several kinds, are manufactured at this pro- 
Tince. Cotton grows here in great luxuriance: die 
plants, indeed, are often killed bj the finost u winter. 
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but they always produce abundantly the first year in 
which they are wwn. 

The lacge estates in Virginia are managed by 
stewards and overseers; and the work is done wholly 
by slaves. The cottages of the slaves are usually at the 
distanee of a few hundred yards from the dwelling* 
house, and give the appearance of a village, to the 
fesidence of every planter. Adjoining to these cot- 
tages the slaves usually have small gardens, and yards 
for poultry. They have ample time to attend to ifieir 
own concerns: their gardens are generally well 
stec&ed, and their flocks of poultry numerous. Many 
of their Uttle huts are comfortably furnished, and they 
are themsdves, in general, well clad. But Mr. Weld 
remarked, that this class of persons is much more 
kindly treated in Virginia, than in the other states of 
Amencft. 

The part oi Virginia in which Mr. Weld was now 
paaang his time, was, in general, flat and sandy, and 
abounded in pine and cedar-trees : some districts, how- 
ever, were well cultivated, and afforded good crops of 
oom; hot these were intermixed with extensive tracts 
<^ waste land, worn out by the culture of tobacco, and 
ahnost destitute of verdure. 

The common people, in the lower parts of Virginia* 
have very sallow complexions, owing to the burning 
rays of the sun in summer, and the bilious complaints 
to whidi they are subject during the fall of the year ; 
bat those hi the upper parts of the country, towards 
the mountains, have a healthy and comely appear- 
aice. 

Af^ Mr. Weld had lefl the house of his friend, he 
OBOsaed the Rappakannoc Rmer^ to a small town called 
Ti^}pahan»oCj or Hob's HoU^ containing about one 
hundred houses. The river is here about three quar- 
ters of a mile wide, and, though the distance from 
its mouth is seventy miles, sharks are very oflen seen. 

From Ti^pahannpc to Urbannth another small 
'town on the Rappahannoc, and about twentyrfive 
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miles lower down, the country wears but a poor aspect. 
The road, which is level and sandy, runs^ for many 
successive miles, through woods. The habitations that 
are seen from it are but few, and these of the poorest 
description. The woods chiefly consist of black oak, 
pine, and cedar-trees, which only grow on land of the 
worst quality. 

Mr. Weld observed many traces of fires in the 
woods. Such fires, he was informed, were frequent in 
the spring of the year ; and they were usually occasioned 
by the negligence of people who burnt the under- 
wood, for the purpose of clearing the lands. He was 
himself witness to one of them. The day had been 
remarkably serene, and the underwood had been fired 
in several places. During the afternoon, the weather 
was sultry, and, about five o'clock, the horizon, to- 
wards the north, became dark, and a terrible whirlwind 
arose. Mr. Weld was standing, with some gentlemen, 
on an eminencCj and perceived it gradually advancing. 
It carried along with it a cloud of dust, dried leaves, 
and pieces of rotten wood; and, in many places, as it 
passed along, it levelled the fence-rails, and unroofed 
the cattle-sheds. Mr. Weld and his friends endeavour- 
ed, but in vain, to reach a place of shelter. In the 
course of two minutes the whirlwind overtook them : 
the shock was violent; it was hardly possible to stand, 
and was difficult to breathe. It passed owejc in 
about three minutes; but a storm, accompanied by 
heavy tlmnder and lightning, succeeded: this lasted 
more than half an hour. On looking round, immedi* 
ately afler the whirlwind had passed, a prodigious 
column of fire appeared in a part of the wood where 
some underwood had been burning. In many placet 
the flames rose considerably above the summit of the 
trees, which were of large growth. It was a tremend"" 
ous, and, at the same time, a sublime sight. The Ne- 
groes, on the surrounding plantations, were all assaoiH 
bled with their hoes; and guards were stationed, at 
every comer, to give alarm, if the fire appeared eUe^ 
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S lest the conflagration should become general, 
ne plantation a spafk was carried by the wind 

than half- a mile; happily, however, a torrent of 
shortly afterwards, came pouring down, and en- 

the people to extinguish the flames in every 
;r. 

3 country between Urbanna and Gloucester is 
r so sandy nor so flat as that bordering upon the 
ihannoc. The trees, chiefly pines, are of large 
ind afford abundance of turpentine, which is ex- 

d from them, in great quantities, by the inhabi- 

« 

mcester contained, at this time, only ten or twelve 
s. It is situated on a neck of land nearly oppo- 
» the town of York, and on the bank of the York 
, here about a mile and half wide. York consist- 
' about seventy houses, an episcopalian church, 
1 gaol. It is remarkable for having been the 
where lord Comwallis surrendered his army to 
ombined forces of the Americans and French. 
»anks of the river are, for the most part, high and 
rssible; and the principal part of the town is 
upon them; only a few flshing-huts and store- 
s standing at the bottom. 

elve miles from York is Williamshurgh^ formerly 
sat of government in, Virginia. At this time it 
;ted of one principal street, and two others, which 
Etrallel to it. At one end of tlie main street stands 
dlege, and, at the other end, the old capitol or 
house, a capacious building of brick, which was 
>ling to pieces, from neglect. The houses 
d it were mostly uninhabited, and presented a 
icholy appearance. 

e college of William and Mary, as it is still 
I, is at the opposite end of the main street : it is 
vy pile of building, somewhat resembling a large 
-kiln. The students were, at this time, about 
in number; but, from their boyish appearance, 
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the seminary ought rather to be termed a grammar* 
school than a college. 

Mr. Weld dined with the president of the college. 
Half a dozen, or more, of the students, the eldest about 
twelve years old, were at table; some without shoei 
and stockings, and others witliout coats. A couple of 
dishes of salted meat,'and some oyster-soup, formed the 
whole of the repast. 

The town of Williamsburgh contained, at this time, 
about twelve hundred inhabitants ; and the society in 
it was thought to be more extensive, and at the same 
time more genteel, Uian in any other place of its size 
in America. No manufactures were carried on here, 
and there was scarcely any trade. 

From Williamsburgh to Hampton the country is 
flat and uninteresting. Hampton is a small town, 
situated at the head of a bay, near the mouth of James 
River. It contained about thirty houses and an epis- 
copal church; and was a^irty, disagreeable place. 

From this town there is a regular ferry to Norfolk, 
across Hampton Roads, eighteen miles over. Norfolk 
stands nearly at the mouth of the eastern branch of 
Elizabeth River, the most southern of the rivers whicb 
fall into Chesapeak Bay, This is the largest commer- 
cial town in Virginia, and carries on a flourishing trade 
to the West Indies. Its exports consist principally 
of tobacco, flour, and com, and various kinds of timber. 
Of the latter it derives an inexhaustible supply, from the 
great <* Dismal Swamp," which is immediately in its 
neighbourhood. 

The houses in Norfolk were about five hundred in 
number; but most of them were of wood, and 
meanly built. These had all been erected since 
the year 1776; when the place had been totally burnt, 
by order of lord Dunmore, then the British governor of 
Virginia. The losses sustained, on this occasion, were 
estimated at three hundred thousand pounds sterling. 
Near the harbour the streets are narrow and irregular: 
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other parts of the town they are tolerably wide. 
)£ them, however, are paved, and all are filthy. 
f the hot months, of summer, the stench that pro* 
rom some of them is horrid, 
re were, at this time, two churches, one for epis- 
ns, and the other for methodists; but, in the 
, service was not performed more than once in 
three weeks. Indeed, throu^out all the lower 
f Virginia, that is, between the mountains and 
, the people seemed to have scarcely any sense of 
1 ; and, in the country districts, all the churches 
lUing into decay. 

n Norfolk Mr. Weld went to ilie Dismal STvamp. 
immences at the distance of nine miles from the 
extends into North Carolina, and occupies, in the 

about one hundred and fifty thousand acres, 
tire tract is covered with trees, some of which 
enormous size ; and between them, the und^- 
prings up so thick, that the swamp is, in many 
Absolutely impervious. It abounds also witn 
leds, and with long rich grass, on which cattle 
th great avidity, and become iaX in a short time, 
interior of the swamp, large herds of wild cattle 
nd; the offspring, probably, of animals which 
; different times been lost, or turned out to feed, 
wolves, deer, and other wild indigenous animals, 
> found here. 

[le Dismal Swamp lies so very near to Norfolk, 
there is a constant demand for timber, staves, 
ter similar articles, for exportation ; and, as the 
I these are made from trees grown upon the 

it of course becomes a valuable species of pro- 

A canal, which the inhabitants of Norfolk were, 
ime, cutting through it, would also tend to en- 
ts value. 

1 the Dismal Swamp to Richmond, a distance of 
ne hundred and forty miles, along the south 

James River, the country is flat and sandy, and, 
ly successive miles, is covered with pine-trees. 
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In some parts there are peach-orchards, which are very 
profitable. From tlie peaches, the inhabitants make 
brandy, which, when properly matured, is an excellent 
liquor, and much esteemed: they give it a delicious 
flavour by infusing dried pears in it« 

The accommodation at the taverns along this road, 
was most wretched ; nothing was to be had but rancid 
fish, fat salt pork, and bread made of Indian corn. 
Mr. Weld's horses were almost starved. Hay is 
scarcely ever used in this part of the country, but, in 
place of it, the inhabitants feed their cattle with what 
they call fodder, the leaves of the Indian corn-plant 
Not a bit of fodder, however, was to be had on the 
whole road from Norfolk to Richmond, except at two 
places. 

Felershurgk stands at the head of the navigable part 
of Appamatox River ^ and is the only place of importance 
between Norfolk and Richmond. The houses in Pe- 
tersburgh were about three hundred in number, and 
built without regularity. A flourishing trade was ca^ 
ricd on in this place. About two thousand four hun- 
dred hogsheads of tobacco were inspected annually at 
the warehouses ; and, at the falls of the Appamatox, 
near the upper end of the town, were some of the 
best flour-mills in Virginia. 

Richmond, the capital of Virginia, is situated imme- 
diately below the Falls of James River^ which is here 
about four hundred yards wide, and was at this time 
crossed by two bridges, separated from each other by 
an island. The houses in Richmond were not more 
tlian seven hundred in number, yet they extended 
nearly ^ mile and a half along the banks of the river. 
The lower part of the town is built close to the water ; 
and opposite to it, lies the shipping. It is coimected 
with the upper town by a long street, which runs pa- 
rallel to the course of the river, and about fifty j^rds 
from the banks. The situation of the upper town is 
very pleasing : it is on an elevated spot, and commands 
a fine prospect of tlie falls of the river, and of the ad- 
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jacent country. The best houses sttnd here, and also 
the capitol or state-house, which is a clumsy, ill-shaped 
edifice. Richmond, at this time, contained about four 
thousand inhabitants, one half of whom were slaves. 

The FaUs in the river, or the Rapids, as they ought 
to be called, extend six miles above the city. Here the 
river is full of large rocks; and the water rushes along 
in some places with great impetuosity. At the north 
ude of the falls is a canal, which renders the navigation 
complete from Richmond to the Blue Mountains. 

There is, perhaps, no place in the world of equal 
size, in which more gambling is carried on, than in 
Richmond. Mr. Weld had scarcely alighted from his 
horse, when the landlord of the tavern at which he 
stopped, inquired what game he was most partial to, as 
in such a room there was a faro-table, in another a 
hazard-table, in a third a billiard-table ; to any of wliich 
be was ready to conduct him. Not the slightest se- 
crecy is employed in keeping these tables. They are 
always crowded with people, and the doors of the 
apartments are only closed to prevent the rabble from 
entering. Cock-fighting is another favourite diversion. 
The lower classes of people, however, are those chiefly 
who partake of such amusements ; but the circumstance of 
having the taverns thus infested, renders travelling ex- 
tronely unpleasant. 

The common people of Virginia are usually repre- 
sented to be more quarrelsome than those of any other 
American state ; and, when they come to blows, they 
fight like wild beasts. They bite and kick each other 
with indescribable fury; and endeavour to tear each 
other's eyes out with their nails. 
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UNITED STATES CONTINUED. 

Narrative of Mr. Weld's return from Richmod 
Philadelphia, through the central parts of Virgin 

Havino continued at Richmond somewhat more t} 
week, Mr. Weld mounted his horse, and, aocomp 
by his servant, proceeded towards the South-nn 
Green Mountains. 

The country around Richmond is sandy; bu 
not so much so, nor so flat, as on the south »de of J 
River, towards the sea. When Mr. Weld was h 
wore a most pleasing aspect. The first week in 
had arrived; the trees had acquired a coni^deraU< 
of their foliage ; and the air, in the woods, was perl 
with the fragrant smell of numberless flowers and 
ering shrubs. The music of the birds also was de 
ful : the notes of the mocking-bird or Virginia ni^ 
gale, in particular, were extremely melodious. 

In this part o£ America there is a singular bird, < 
whipper-will, or whip-poor-will, which has oblaim 
name from the plaintive noise that it makes. T 
commences every evening about dusk, and Qont 
through the greatest part of the night. The firo 
America make a most singular noise. Some of 
absolutely whistle ; and others croak so loudly, lJ 
is difficult, at times, to tell whether the sound pro 
from a calf or a frog. Mr. Weld, whilst walking i 
meadows, was more than once deceived by it. 
largest kinds are called bull-frogs : they chiefly li 
pairs, and arcnever found but where there is goo< 
ter ; their bodies measure from four to seven in 
and their legs are of proportionate length. These 
mals are extremely active, and take prodigious leaj 

In one part of his journey, the road extended a) 
wholly through pine-forests, and was very Ic 
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Kightcame on before he reached the end of it; and» as 
commonly happens with travellers in this part of the 
world, he soon lost his way. A light, however, seen 
through the trees, seemed to indicate that a house was 
not ii distant* His servant eagerly rode up to it, but 
tike poor fellow's consternation was great indeed when he 
observed it moving from him, presently coming back, 
ttid then, with swiftness, departing mto the woods. 
Mr. Weld was himself at a loss to account for this sin* 
gslar appearanee, tilli after having proceeded a little 
iMier, he observed the same sort of fight in many other 
phoM; and, dnmounting from his horse to examine a 
M, where one of these sparks aj^eared to have feUen, 
he found that it proceeded from a fire-fly. In the 
pKttDt instance Mr. Weld was much surprised ; but, 
St te sstmmer advanced, these flies appeared every 
ni^ After a l^[fat riiower in the afternoon, this gen« 
wai says he has seen the woods sparkUng with them 
10 efoy direodon. The light is emitted from the tail, 
•ad die animal has the power of emitting it or not at 
PKasue. 

After wan^ra^ about till near eleven o'clock, he 
came at last to a house, where he obtained information 
Kipecting the road: and, about midnight, he arrived at 
t miserable tavern. During the next day's ride he ob- 
lerred a gnat number of snidces, which were now be- 
gmning So come forth from their holes. 
. The Sauth-weH Motmiains run nearly parallel to the 
Ake Ridge, and are the first that are seen in Virginia, 
^ going up the country, from the sea-coast. They are 
Bot lofty, and ought indeed rather to be called hills than 
mountains. These mountains are not seen tiU the traveller 
^omes within a few miles of them ; and the ascent is so 
gndual, that he reaches their top almost without per- 
ceiving it. 

The soil is here a deep clay, particularly well suited 
^ the culture of grain and clover, and it produces 
Abundant crops. 

The salubrity of the climate, in this part of Virginia, 

f2 
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is equal also to that ,of any part of the United States) 
and the inhabitants have, in consequence, a healthy and 
ruddy appearance, totally different from that of the re- 
sidents in the low country. 

In these mountains live several gentlemen of large pro- 
perty, who farm their own land. Among the number was 
Mr. Jefferson, the vice-president of the UnitedStates. His 
house was about three miles from Charlottesville, and 
was most singularly situated, being built on the top of 
a small mountain, the apex of which had been cut o£ 
At this time it was in an unfinished state ; but, if car- 
ried on, according to a plan which had been laid down, 
it promised to be one of the most elegant private habi- 
tations in America. Several attempts have been made 
in this neighbourhood, to bring the manu&cture of wine 
to perfection ; none of them, however, have succeeded 
to the wish of the parties concerned in it. 

The country between the Soutli-west Mountains and 
the Blue Ridge is very fertile, and is much more closely 
inhabited than that in the lower parts of Virginia. The 
climate is good, and the people have a healthy and ro- 
bust appearance. Several valuable mines of iron and 
copper have been discovered here. 

Having crossed the South-west Mountains, Mr. Weld 
proceeded to Ltfnchburghf a town on the south side of 
Fluvanna River, and one hundred and fifty miles beyond 
Richmond. Tliis town contained about one hundred 
houses ; and a warehouse for the inspection of tobacco, 
where about two tliousand hogsheads were annually in- 
spected. It had been built within the last fif^en yean, 
and, in consequence of its advantageous situation for 
trade, was rapidly increasing. 

Between Lynchburgh and the Blue Mountains, die 
country is rough and hilly, and but thinly inhabited. 
The few inhabitants, however, who are seen here, are 
uncommonly robust and tall : it is rare to observe a 
man amongst them who is not six feet high. The 
Blue Ridge is thickly covered with large trees, to the 
very summit. Some o£ the mountains are rugged and 
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Stony; others are not so; and on the latter the soil is 
rich and fertile. It is only in particular places that 
:his ridge can be crossed ; and at some of the gaps the 
iscent is steep and difficult. 

The PetUts of OUcTj near which Mr. Weld crossed it, 
ure the highest mountains in the Blue Ridge, and, 
neasured from their bases, they are supposed to be 
nore lofty than any others in North America. The 
jrincipal peak is said to be about four thousand feet in 
perpendicular height. 

Beyond the Blue Ridge, Mr. Weld observed very 
few settlements, till he approached Finautle. This 
town is about twenty miles from the mountains, and 
fifteen south of Fhivemna River, It was only begun 
ibout the year 1790 ; yet, when Mr. Weld was there, it 
contained sixty houses, and was rapidly increasing. 
The inhabitants consisted principally of Germans. 

On the eastern side of the Blue Mountains, cotton 
grows extremely well ; and, in winter, the snow scarcely 
ever remains more than a day or two upon the ground. 
On the opposite side, cotton never comes to perfection ; 
the winters are severe, and the fields are covered with 
snow for many successive weeks. In every farm-yard 
are seen sleighs or sledges, a kind of carriages that are 
used for travelling upon the snow. 

In this part of America, the soil consists chiefly of a rich 
brown mould, iii which white clover grows spontaneously. 
To have a fertile meadow, it is only necessary to leave 
a piece of ground to the hand of nature for one year. 
A bed of limestone also runs entirely through the 
country. 

It appeared to Mr. Weld that there was no part of 
America where the climate would be more congenial to 
the constitution of a native of Great Britain or Ireland 
than this. The frost in winter is more regular, but*is 
not more severe than what commonly takes place in 
those islands. During summer the heat is somewhat 
grater ; but there is not a night in the year in which a 
blanket is not found comfortable. Fever and ague are 
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disorders here unknown ; and the air is so salubriou, 
that persons who come from the low country, afBicted 
with those disorders, get rid of them in a short time. 

In the western part of the country there are severd 
medicinal springs, to which, ahout the end of summer, 
great numbers oif people resort, as much for ^e sakft 
of escaping the heat in the low coimtry, as for drinking 
the waters. Those that are most frequented are ci^ 
the Sweet Springs; but there are odiers in Jachmlt 
Mountains^ a ridge that runs between the Blue Moim- 
tains and the AUi^ihany. One of these is warm, and 
another quite hot. There is also a sulphur spring 
Hear them, into which, if the leaves of trees fieJl, diej 
become thickly incrusted with suhphur, in a very short 
time; and silver, if put into them^ will be timed 
black almost immediately. 

Mr. Weld, now bending his course in a northerly di> 
rection, again crossed the Fhivamna Biver. About 
ten miles from this stream, there is, among the moun- 
tains, a deep cleft or chasm, about two miles longt 
and, in some places, three hundred feet deep. .Over 
one part of this is a natural arch, called JRockbridge^ 
which consists of a solid mass of stone, or of seven! 
stones so strong cemented together that they appear 
but as one. The road extends over this natural 
bridge. On one side of it is a parapet or wall of 
fixed rocks, but on the other there is a gradual skpei 
to the very brink of the chasm. The slope is thicUj 
covered with large trees, principally cedars and pinea. 
The whole md& of the bridge is about eighty feet: 
the road runs nearly along the middle of it, and ii 
passed daily by waggons. 

At the distance of a few yards from the bridge there 
is a narrow path, which winds, along the sides of the 
fissure, and amidst immense rocks and trees, down to 
the bottom o( the chasm. Here the stupendous afdi 
iqvpcars in all its glory, and seems even to touch the 
skies. The height, to the top of the parapet, is two 
hundred and thirteen feet. The rocks are of lime* 
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stone» mttd neurly ^rpendicnlar; and the sides of the 
shasm are thickly clad with trees, wherever there is 
tpBce Bttffieietit to admit of their growth. A small 
itr«ftm mils at the bottom of the fissure, over beds of 
^Dcky and adds mudi to the beauty of the scene. 

Aboot fifty miles beyond Rockbridge, there is 
ttotlwr renuurkable natural curiosity: a large ca« 
vm, known by the name of Madditon^s Cave. It 
i In the heart of a mountain, and about two 
lundred feet high. Persons who reside in a house, 
lot far dntant firom thk cave, act as guides, and 
lae, as lights^ splinters from the wood of the pitch 
iiae-tree» a bundle of which they carry with them for 
his purpose. This cave is of great extent, and is 
ivided into many large, and singularly-shaped apart- 
aents, covered with stalactites, or petrifactions, at the 
op and sides. Before these were blackened by the 
moke of the torches, they are said to have been ex- 
remely beautiful. The fioor is of a deep sandy earth, 
rhich has been repeatedly dug up, for die purpose of 
ibtaining salt-petre, with which it is strongly impreg- 
lated. 

The country immediately behind the Blue Mountains, 
I agreeably c&versified with hill and dale, and abounds 
a extensive tracts of rich land. Clover grows here 
Q great luxuriance. Wheat also is raised, and in 
rops as abundant as in any part of the United States. 
Cobacco is not grown, except for private use. The 
limate is not here so warm as in the lower parts of the 
ountry, on the eastern side of the mountains. 

As Mr. Weld passed along, he met great numbers of 
leople who were proceedingfrom Kentucky, and from the 
tate of Tenessee, towards Philadelphia and Balti^^ 
note. He also saw many others, who were going in a 
ontrary direction, to "explore," as they called it; 
hat is, to search for, lands in the western country, 
onveniently situated for new settlements. These all 
nrrdled on horseback, armed with pistols and swords; 
nd each had a large blwoket, folded up under his 
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saddle, for sleeping in, whenever they were obliged to 
pass the night in the woods. 

Of all Uie uncouth human beings that Mr. Weld 
met with in America, the people from the westen 
country were the most so. Their curiosity was boundr 
less. Oflen has he been stopped abruptly by them, 
even in solitary parts of the road; and, without an) 
flirther preface, has been asked where he came fromi 
if he was acquainted with any news? where bound tol 
and what was his name? 

The first town that Mr. Weld reached was Lexii^ 
ton, a neat little place, which had contained about oim 
hundred dwelling-houses, a court-house, and a gaol 
but most of these had been destroyed by fire, jus 
before he was there. Great numbeiia of Irish are aet 
tied in this place. Thirty miles further on is Staunim 
This town carries on a considerable trade with th 
back country, and contains nearly two hundred dwdl 
ings, mostly built of stone. 

Winchester stands one hundred miles north of Staun 
ton, and is the largest town in the United States, o 
the western side of the Blue Mountains. The house 
were, at this time, estimated at three hundred and fift] 
and the inhabitants at two thousand. There were fin 
churches, which, as well as the houses, were phinl 
built. The streets were regular, but very narroi 
There was nothing particularly deserving of attentio 
either in this place, or in any of the small towns thi 
have been mentioned. 

Mr. Weld reached the Potomac, at the place whe 
that river passes through the Blue Ridge ; and where 
a scene is exhibited which has been represented as oi 
of the most " stupendous in nature, and even worti 
voyage across the Atlantic." The approach towards 
is wild and romantic. After crossing a number 
small hills, which rise in succession, one above an 
ther, the traveller at last perceives a break in the Bt 
Ridge; at the same time^ the road, suddenly tumiv 
windbs down a long and steep hill, shaded with W 
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trees, whose branches unite above. On one side of the 
road are large heaps of rocksi overhead, which threaten 
destniction to any one who passes beneath them; on 
the other, a deep precipice presents itself, at the hot* 
torn of which is heard the roaming of the waters, that 
are concealed from the eye, by the thickness of the 
foliage. Towards the end of tins hill, about sixty feet 
above the level of the water, stand a tavern and a few 
bouses ; and from some fields in the rear of them, the 
passage of the river, through the mountain, is seen to 
great advantage. 

The Potomac, on the left, winds through a fertile 
country, towards the mountain. On the right flows 
the Shenandoah, Uniting together, they roll on, in 
conjunction, through the gap; then, suddenly expand- 
ing to the breadth of about four hundred yards, they 
pan on towards the sea, and are finally lost to the 
view, amidst surroundingliills. 

After cros«ng the Potomac, Mr. Weld passed on to 
fffdtric^ in Maryland, which has already been men* 
tioned, and thence to Baltimore. The country between 
Fiederic and Baltimore is by no means so rich as that 
v^eat of the Blue Ridge, but it is tolerably well culti- 
vated. Iron and copper are found here in many 
I^aces. 

From Baltimore Mr. Weld returned to Philadelphia, 
^H^bere he arrived on the fourteenth of June, after an 
absence of about three months. 

We must now return to Pittsburgh, for the purpose 
of proceeding, from that place, with M. Michaux a 
French naturalist of considerable eminence, in a journey 
^iighKentucky,Tenessee, North and South Carolina* 
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UNITED STATES CONTINUED. i* 

Narrative ef a Journey from Pittsburgh to LexingloH 1^ 
in Kentucky, From Travels in North Amencdy 5jf I 
F. A. MicHAUx. I 

This gentleman, in company with a Mr. Craft, set out ll 
from Pittsburgh, on the 14th of July, 1802; and, two \\ 
days aflerwards, arrived at Wheeling, a small town oa 
the bank of the Ohio, and about eighty miles distsnt 
from Pittsburgh. Wheeling had not been more thin 
twelve years in existence, yet it contained, at this time« 
about seventy houses, built of wood. It is bounded 
by a long hill, nearly two himdred fathoms high, and 
the base of which is not more than four hundred yards 
from the river. In this space the houses are built: 
they form but one street, along which runs the main road. 
From fifleen to twenty large shops supply the inha- 
bitants, twenty miles, round, widi provisions. This 
little town shares largely in the export trade that » 
carried on with the western country at Pittsburgh. 

At Wheeling the travellers purchased a canoe, twenty- 
four feet long, eighteen inches wide, and about as many 
in depth. Canoes of this description are made frstn 
the single trunk of a tree : they are too narrow for the 
use of oars, and, in shallow water, they are generally 
forced along either with a paddle or a staff. As a shdter 
from the sun, M. Michaux and his friend covered 
their canoe, a quarter oi its length, with a piece of 
cloth thrown upon two hoops ; and, having placed on 
board of it a sufficient stock of provisions, they em- 
barked about five o'clock in the afternoon of the ensu- 
ing day. They floated twelve miles down the stream 
that evening, and slept on the right bank of the Ohio. 
Both M. Michaux and his friend were exc^sively 
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lied with their first day's voyage ; but not so much 
giddling their canoe along, as by remaining con- 
ly seated in one position. For, the canoe being 
narrow at the bottom, they were obliged to keep 
legs extended ; as the least motion of the vessel 
1 have exposed them to the danger .of being 
et. In the course, however, of a few days, they 
ne accustomed to these inconveniences, and at« 
1 the art of travelling comfortably, 
ley were three days and a half in proceeding to 
eUa, about a hundred miles from Wheeling, lliis 
is situated on the right bank of the Great Musk^ 
f, and near the place of its junction with the 
Although fifteen years before M. Michaux was 
it was not in existence. Marietta now contained 
than two hundred houses, some of which were 
of brick; but the greatest mmiber were of wood* 
ml of them were fiom two to three stories high^ 
iomewhat elegantly constructed. The mountaina 
1, from Pittsburgh, extend along the side of th« 
, are, at Marietta, distant from its banks, and leave 
siderable space of level gpround, which will fadli* 
In every respect, the enlarging of the town, 
le inhabitants of Marietta were the first, in the 
or of America, who entertained an idea of ex- 
ig, directly to the Caribbee Islands, the produce 
eir country. This they did in a vessel, built in 
own town. The vessel was sent to Jamaica, and 
uccess which crowned this first attempt, excited 
emulation among the inhabitants of Uie western 
ry. The ship-yard at Marietta is near the 
, on the great Muskingum. When M. Michaux 
here, the inhabitants were building three brigs, 
}f which was of two himdred and twenty ton* 

I the 21st of July the voyagers set out from 
stta, for Gallipoli, distant about a hundred miles. 
le 23rd, at ten in the morning, they discovered 
' Pleasant, situated a little above the mouth of the 
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Great Kenaway, and on a promontory which is formed 
by the right bank of that river. Its situation is pecur 
liarly beautifUl. The ^ Ohio, into which the Kenaway 
falls, is here four hundred fathoms wide, and continues 
of the same width for four or five miles. Its borders, 
sloping and elevated from twenty-five to forty feet, 
are, in the whole of its windings, overgrown, at their 
base, with willow, from fifteen to eighteen feet in 
height, the drooping branches and foliage of which 
form a pleasing contrast to the sugar-maples, n^- 
maples, and ash-trees, which are seen immediatdj 
above. The latter are overhung by palms, poplan, 
beeches, and magnolias, of the highest elevation; the 
enormous branches of which, attracted by a more sploi- 
did light and an easier expansion, extend towards the 
borders, overshadowing the river, at the same time 
that they completely cover the trees that are benetth 
them. This natural display, which reigns upon the 
two banks, forms, from each side, a regular arch, the 
shadow of which, reflected by the stream, embellishes, 
in an extraordinary degree, the magnificent coup tTceiL 

Gallipoli is on the right bank of the Ohio, four milei 
below Point Pleasant. It was, at this time, composed 
of about sixty log-houses, most of which, being unin- 
habited, were falling into ruins ; the rest were occupied 
by Frenchmen, two only of whom appeared to enjoy 
the smallest comfort. 

On the 25th of July, M. Michaux and his friend let 
out, in their canoe, for Alexandria, about a hundred 
and four miles distant; and they arrived there in three 
days and a half. The ground designed for this town 
is at the mouth of the Great Scioto^ and in the ande 
which the right bank of this river forms with me 
north-west border of the Ohio. Although the plan d 
Alexandria had long been laid out, few people had 
settled there: the number of its edifices was not, al 
this time, more than twenty, and the major part o 
jftese werQ constructed of wood. The inhabitants tv 
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subject, every autumn, to intermittent fevers, which 
seldom abate till the approach of winter. 

On the 1st of April the voyagers arrived at Lime- 
time in Kentucky, fifVy miles lower than Alexandria ; 
and, at this place, their voyage on the Ohio terminated. 
They had floated, in their canoe, three hundred and 
forty miles from Wheeling; and, during the ten days 
which their voyage had occupied, they had been 
obliged, almost incessantly, to paddle their vessel 
along. This labour, although in itself painful to per- 
MHtt who are unaccustomed to it, was, in the present 
instance, still more so, on account of the intense heat 
which prevailed. They also suffered much inconve- 
nience from thirst, not being able to procure any thing 
to drink, but by stopping at the plantations on the 
hanks of the river ; for, during summer, the water of 
the Ohio acquires such a degree of heat, that it is not 
fit to be drunk till it has been kept twenty-four hours. 
At Limestone M. Michaux relinquished an intention 
which he had formed of proceeding further doi^-n the 
Ohio; Mid here he took leave of Mr. Craft, who pro- 
secuted the remaining part of the voyage alone. 

The banks of the Ohio, though elevated from twenty to 
sixty feet, scarcely afford any hard substances, betwixt 
Kttsburgh and Limestone; except large detached 
Stones, of a greyish colour, which M. Michaux ob- 
served, in an extent of ten or twelve miles, below 
Wheding: the remainder of the country seems wholly 
covered with vegetable earth. A few miles before 
U gentleman reached Limestone, he observed a chalky 
Wnk, the thickness of which, being very considerable, 
^ no room to doubt that it must be of great extent. 
^ Ohio abounds in fish, some of which are of great 
we and weight. 

Till the years 1796 and 1797, the banks of the Ohio 
were so little populated, that there were scarcely thirty 
Amilies in the space of four hundred miles ; but, since 
that time, a great number of emigrants had settled 
here, from the mountainous parts of Pennsylvania and 
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Virginia; consequently the plantations had, at tbii 
time, so much increased, that they were not further 
than two or three miles asunder ; and, when M. Mi- 
chaux was on the river, he always had some of them 
in view. 

The inhabitants of the banks of the Ohio employ the 
greatest part of Uieir time in stag and bear-hunting, 
for the sake of the skins, which are important article ' 
of traffic. The dwellings of this people are, for the 
most part, in pleasant situations ; but they are odj 
log-houses, without windows, and so small that they 
hold no more than two beds each. A couple of men, 
in less than ten days, could erect and finish one of 
them. No attention is here paid to any other culture 
than that of Indian corn. 

The favourable situation of the Ohio entitles this 
river to be considered as the centre of commercial ac- 
tivity, between the eastern and western states; audit 
is the only open communication with the ocean, for the 
exportation of provisions, from that part of the United 
States, which is comprised between the Alleghany 
Mountains, the lakes, and the left bank of the Miitii- 
aippi. 

AH these advantages, blended with the salubrity d 
the climate and the general beauty of the country, 
induced M. Michaux to imagnae that, in the coune of 
twenty years, the banks of the Ohio, from Pittsborgh 
to Louisville, would become the most populous and dhe 
most commercial part of the United States. Umutam 
consisted only of thirty or forty houses, c6nstrueted 
with wood. This httle town had been built upwards of 
fifteen years. It was for some time the place where sodi 
emigrants landed as came from the northern states, by 
way of Pittsburgh : it was also the mart for merchan* 
disc, sent from Philadelphia and Baltimore to Koi- 
tucky. 

M. Michaux resolved to travel on foot, from this 
place to Lexington. The distance is sixty-five miles, 
and he performed the journey in two days and a hal£ 
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In his journey be passed through Mays Lick, where 
there is a salt-work. The wells that supply the salt* 
water are about twenty feet in depth, and not more 
than fifly or sixty fathoms from the River SaU Lick, 
the waters of which, during the summer, are somewhat 
brackish. In this part of the country salt-springs 
are usually found in places which are described by the 
name of Licks; and where, before the arrival of Euro- 
peans, the bisons, elks, and stags, that existed in Ken* 
tacky, went, by hundreds, to hck the saline particles, 
with which the soil is impregnated. 

In the country around Mays Lick the soil is dry 
and sandy; and the road is covered with large, flat, 
chalky stones, of a Uuish colour within, and the edges 
of winch arcf round. The only trees that M. Michaux 
observed here, were white oaks and hickory ; and the 
stinted growth and wretched appearance of these, dear- 
ly indicated the sterility of the soil. 

In the year 1796, Lexington consisted of only 
eighteen houses; but it now contained more than a 
hundred and fifty, half of which were of brick. This 
town is situated on a delightful plain, and is watered 
by a small river, near which were several corn-mills. 
Every thing seemed to announce the comfort of its 
inhabitants. It is built on a regular plan. The streets 
are broad, and cross each other at right angles. The 
WBitt of pavement, however, renders it very muddy i^ 
winter. There were^ at this time, in Lexington, two 
printiilg-offices, at each of which a newspaper was pub- 
Ikihed twice a week. Two extensive rope-walks, con- 
stantly in employ, supplied, with rigging, the ships 
diat were built upon the Ohio. Independently of 
«ther manufactories which had been established in this 
town, there were several common potteries, and one or 
two gunpowder-mills. The sulphur for thes latter was 
obtained firom Philadelphia, and the saltpetre was 
manufactured ftcfta substances dug out of grottos, or 
caverns, that are found on the declivity of lofty hills» 
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in the mountainous parts of the state. The wA of 
these is extremely rich in nitrous particles. 

[About fifty miles west of Lexing^ton, on the bank 
of the Ohio, and near the falls of that river, is the town 
of Louisville. This place forms a connecting link be- 
tween New Orleans and the whole western parts of 
the United States. Mechanics can here obtain fa\\ em- 
ployment, and they are able to earn from forty to fifty- 
four shillings a week. Every article of clothing is ex* 
cessively expensive; and the rents of houses are 
very high. This place was formerly very unhealdiji 
the inhabitants being subject to fevers, agues, aiid 
other complaints; but it is said to be improving in 
healthiness. Mr. Fearon, who visited this place in the 
year 1817, does not speak favourably of the character 
of the Kentuckians. He says they drink a great deali 
swear a gpreat deal, and gamble a great deal; and that 
even their amusements are sometimes conducted with 
excessive barbarity. The expence of sending goodB, 
by water, from New Orleans to Louisville,, is about 
twenty shilHngs per hundred weight; and down tlM 
stream, to New Orleans, about four shillmga. The 
boats usually make the voyage upward in about ninety 
days; and downward in twenty-eight days. Steam- 
vessels accomplish the former voyage in thirty-aix, 
and the latter in twenty-eight days. 

There are in LouisvUle, two great hotels, one of whidi 
has, on an average, one hundred and forty, and the other 
eighty boarders. A person, on going to either of tbeoii 
applies to the bar-keeper for admittanee-: and the ac- 
commodations are very different from those in an Eng? 
lish hotel. The place for washing is not, as with ua, 
in the bed-rooms; but in the court-yard, where there 
are a large cistern, several towels, and a n^pro in 
attendance. The sleeping-room usually contains from 
four to eight bedsteads, having mattresses and not fea- 
ther-beds; sheets of calico, two blankets, and a quilt: 
the bedsteads have no curtains. The public rooms, ant 
a news-room, a boot-room, (in which the bar is situated,) 
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md a dining-room. The fires are generally surrounded 
)y parties of about six persons. The usual custom with 
A.mericans is to pace up and down the news-room, in a 
manner similar to wallung the deck of a ship at sea. 
Smoking segars is practised by all, and at every hour 
>f the day. Argument or discussion, in this part of the 
HirorlcU is of very rare occurrence ; social intercourse 
leems still more unusual; conversation on general 
x>pics, or taking enlarged and enlightened views of 
things, rarely occurs-: each man is in pursuit of his own 
individual interest. At half past seven, the first bell 
rings for the piurpose of collecting all the boarders, and, 
at eight, the second bell rings ; breakfast is then set, 
the dining-room is unlocked, a general rush commences, 
and some activity, as well as dexterity, is necessary to 
obtain a seat at the table. The breakfast consists of a 
profuse supply of fish, flesh, and fowl, which is consum- 
ed with a rapidity truly extraordinary. At half-past 
one, the first bell rings, announcing the approach of din- 
ner ; the avenues to the dining-room become thronged. 
At two o'clock the second bell rings, the doors are 
thrown open, and a repetition of the breakfast-scene 
succeeds. At six, tea, or what is here called supper, is 
announced, and partaken of in the same manner. This 
is the last meal, and it usually affords the same fare as 
break^Bist. At table there is neither conversation nor 
drinking: the latter is effected by individuals taking 
their liquor at the bar, the keeper of which is in full 
employ from sun-rise to bed-time. A large tub of 
water, with a ladle, is placed at the bar ; and to this the 
customers go and help themselves. When spirits are 
called for, the decanter is handed ; the person calling 
for them.takes what quantity he pleases, and the charge 
is sixpence-halfpenny. The life of boarders at an 
American tavern, presents a senseless and comfortless 
mode of killing time. Most houses of this description 
are thronged to excess ; and few of the persons who 
frequent mem, appear to have any other object in view 
than spitting md smoking. 
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In the state of Kentucky tliere are several subterrane* 
ous cavemSf which have attracted much attention, and 
whicli are described as among the most extraordiDuy 
natural curiosities in the world. They are also of coih 
aiderable importance in a commercial view, frmn tfai 

Quantity of nitre they afibrd. The great cmref nev 
!rooked Creek, is supposed to contain a xuHn 
pounds of nitre. This cave has two mouths orciH 
trances, about six hundred and fifty yards from each 
other, and one hundred and fifty yards firom ik 
creek.] 



UNITED STATES CONTINUED. 

Narrative of the Journey ofM, MichauXf Jrom 
ton to Charleston in South Carolina. 

On the tenth of August, M. Michaux set out inn 
Lexington to NasheviUe, in the state of Tenessee ; and, 
as an establishment for the purpose of naturalising tk 
vine in Kentucky, was not very far out of his road* k 
resolved to visit it. Consequently, about fiMirteei 
miles from Lexington, he quitted the road,' turned to 
the left, strolled through some woods, and readied the 
vineyard in the evening. It was, at this time, under 
the superintendance of a M. Dufoux, the principalptt^ 
son of a small Swiss colony, which had settled in Ktt* 
tucky some years before. The vines had been seleetil 
chiefly from the vicinity of New York and Philadelphia. 
Many of them had fiuled ; but those of the kinds mdA 
produce the Madeira wines, appeared to give ooniider* 
able hopes of success. The idiole of the TinMi ooea- 
pied a space of about six acres ; and tbej were plaatod 
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■nd fixed with props similAr to those in the environs of 
nans* 

From this pkce M. Midiaux was conducted, through 
the wood8» to a ferry over the Kentucky River, The 
hordefi of the river at this ferry are formed hy an 
enonnous mass of chalky stones, remarkably peaked, 
tod about a hundred and fifty feet high. 

Near Harrodsburgh M. Michaux visited the planta- 
tion and residence of G^eral Adair. A spacious and 
onmnodious house, a great number of black servants, 
equipages : every thing announced the opulence of the 
genml. Magnificent peach-orchards, and immense 
AM» of Indian wheat, surrounded the house. The soil 
^as extremely fertile, as was evident from the largeness 
t>f the blades of com, their extraordinary height, and 
^ abundance of the crops. 

About forty miles beyond the general's plantation, 
M. Michaux passed over Mulder HiU, a steep and lofity 
Qountain, that forms a kind of amphitheatre. From 
ts aummit the ndghbouring country presents the as- 
leet of an immense valley, covered with forests of im- 
lerceptible extent. As far as the eye can reach, 
lotfaing but a gloomy verdant space is seen, formed by 
he tops of the close-connected trees, and, through which, 
lOt even the vestige of a plantation can be discerned. 
rhe profoond silence that reigns in these woods, unin- 
labited by savage beasts, and the security of the place, 
inrms an ensemble rarely to be seen in other countries. 

Abont ten miles beyond Green River commence what 
ire called the Barrens, or Kentucky Meadows. On the 
int day of his journey over them, M. Michaux travel- 
ed fifteen miles ; and, on the ensuing morning, hav- 
ng wandered to some distance out of the road, in search 
\{ a spring, at which to water his horse, he discovered 
I plantation in a low and narrow valley. The mistress 
irdie house told him that she had resided there up- 
iraards of three years, and that, for eighteen months, she 
lad not seen any individual except of her own family : 
hat, weary of living thus isolated, her husband had 
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been more than two months from home in quest of anih 
ther spot, towards the mouth of the Ohio. A dang^ 
ter, about fourteen years of age, and two children, con- 
siderably younger, were all fiie company she had: her 
house was abundantly stodced with vegetables wd 
com. 

This part of the Barrens was precisely similar to tbst 
which M. Michaux had traversed the day before ; and 
the same kind of country extends as far as the line 
wliicli separates the state of Tenessee from that of Ken- 
tucky. Here, to the great satisfaction of M. MichaiUi 
he once more entered the woods. Nothing, he wf^ 
can be more tiresome than the doleM uniformity of 
these immense meadows, where there is no huma 
creature to be met witli; and where, except a great 
number of partridges, no species of living beingi 
are to be seen. 

The Barrens comprise a portion of country torn 
sixty to seventy miles in length, by sixty nulei is 
breadth. According to the signification of the namei 
M. Michaux had imagined that he should have to cnM 
a naked space, scattered here and there with a few 
plants ; but he was agreeably surprised to find a bean* 
tiful meadow, where the grass was from two to three 
feet high. He here discovered a great variety of inte- 
resting plants. In some parts he observed several spe* 
cies of wild vines, and, in particular, one which is called 
by the inhabitants *' summer grapes:" the bunches of 
fruit were as large, and the grapes as good in quality, 
as those in tlie vineyards round Paris. And it appeared 
to M. Michaux that the attempts which had been made 
in Kentucky, to establish the culture of the vine, would 
have been more successful in the Barrens, the smk of 
which appeared to him better adapted for this kind of 
culture, than that on the banks of the Kentucky. The 
Barrens are very thinly populated ; for, on the roid 
wliere the plantations are closest together, M. Michawx 
counted but eighteen in a space of sixty or seveiity 
miles. 
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Niuheviilef the principal and the oldest town in this 
•It of Tenessee, is situated on the river Cumberland, 
be borders of which are here formed hy a mass of 
ludky stone, upwards of sixty, feet in height. Except 
even or oght houses, huilt of brick, the rest, to the 
imnber of«bout a hundred and twenty, were construct- 
id of woodi and were distributed over a surface of 
wenty-fiTe or thirty acres, where the rock appeared 
ilmost naked in every part. 

This little town, although it had been huilt more 
lian fifteen years, contained no kind of manufactory or 
M&blic establishment ; but there was a printing-office. 
It which a newspaper was published once a week. A 
college had also been founded here ; hut it was yet in its 
nfiincy, having not more than seven or eight students, 
ind only one professor. 

The price of labour in the vicinity of Nasheville was 
higher than at Lexington. There appeared to be from 
Bfteen to twenty shops, which were supplied from Phi- 
ladelphia and Baltimore ; hut they did not seem so well 
stocked as those of Lexington, and the articles, though 
dearer, were of inferior quality. 

All the inhahitants of the western country, who go by 
the river to New Orleans, return by land and pass 
through Nasheville, which is the first town beyond 
Natchez, The interval which separates these towns is 
about six hundred miles, and was, at this time, entirely 
uninhabited. Several persons who had travelled this 
road, assured M. Micluiux that, for a space of four or 
five hundred miles beyond Natchez, the country was 
very irr^ular ; that the soil was sandy, in some parts 
covered with pines, and not much adapted for culture ; 
but that, on the contrary, the borders of the river Te* 
nessee were fertile, and superior even to the richest 
parts of Kentucky. 

On the fifth of September, M. Michaux set out from 
Nasheville for Knoxville. He was accompanied by a 
Mr. Fisk, one of the commissioners who had been ap- 
pointed to determioe the boundaries between the states 
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of TcnesAee and Kentucky. They stopped on the roadi « 
with difierent friends of Mr. Fiak ; among others, with 
General Smith, one of the oldest inhabitants of dw 
country. M. Michaux saw, enpationt, Qeneral Wii* 
Chester. He was at a stone house which was buiMiqf 
for him on the road. This mansion, the state of thi 
country considered, bore the external marks of gna- 
deur: it consisted of four large rooms on tho ground* 
floor, one story, and a garret. The workmen employsl 
to finish the inside had come from Baltimore, a distuoe 
of near seven hundred miles. 

A few miles from the residence of Grenend Winciiah 
ter, and at a short distance from the road, is a smaD 
town which had been founded but a few years, aad ti 
which the inhabitants had given the name of Cmra, m 
memory of the taking of Cairo by the French. 

Between Nasheville and Fort Blount the plantatiooii 
though always isolated in the woods, were, neverthden^ 
by the side of the road, and within two or three niiki 
of each other : the inhf^itants resided in log-houses, ani 
most of them kept negroes, and appeared to live h^ 
pily and in abundance. Through the whole of tBi 
!«pace the soil was but slightly undulated : in some 
places it was level, and in general it was exoeUent 

Fort Blount had been constructed about eightsoi 
years before M. Michaux was in America. It hadbea 
built for the purpose of protecting, against the attscb 
of the Indians, such emigrants as came, at that time, to 
settle in its vicinity. But peace having been concluded 
with the Indians, and the population having much in- 
creased, the fortifications now no longer existed. 

On the eleventh of September M. Michaux and Mr. 
Fisk left Fort Blount; and, at the house of Major Rw 
sel, some miles distant, they were obligingly fumisiiei 
with provisions for two days' journey through the terri- 
tory of the Cherokees. 

The country became now so mountainous, that the} 
could not proceed more than forty- five miles the first day* 
though they travelled till midnight. They encamped 
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small river, where there was an abundance of 
ai^ alter havinff lighted a fire, they slept in 
iigs, keeping watcu alternately, in order to guard 
oarsea. Ihiring this day's journey they had seen 
nals, except some flocks of wild turke3rs. 

second day after their departure, they met a 
^f eight or ten Indiana, who were searching for 

and chinquapins, a small species ' of chesnutSi 
nr in taste to those of Europe. As M. Michaux 
I friend had only twenty nules to go before they 
i West Point, they gave to these men the re* 
!r of their provisions. With the American Indi-^ 
nd is a great treat ; for their usual food consists 
'venison and wild-fowl. 

road, which crosses this part of the Indian terri- 
uta through the mountains of Cumberland; and, 
lequence of the great number of emigrants who 
li^rough it, to settle in the western country, it 
t this time, as broad and commodious as the roads 
ear Philadelphia. In some places, however, it 
esry rugged. Little boards painted black and 

against the trees, every three miles, indicated to 
ers the distance they had to go, 
lus part of Tenessee the mass of the forests is 
Bed of ail the species of trees which belong more 
dxrly to the mountainous regions of North Ame- 
such as oaks, maples, hickory-nut trees, and 

West Point there Was a fort pallisadoed round with 
ind built upon a lofty eminence, at the conflux of 
ers Clinch and Holsiein, A company of soldiers 
spt here, for the purpose of holding the Indians in 
and also of protecting them against the inhabi- 
•n the frontiers, whose cruelty and illiberal pro- 
gs had frequently excited them to war. 
se Indians are above the middle size, are well- 
rtioned, and healthy in appearance, notwithstand- 
I long &sting they are frequently obliged to en^- 
whilst in pursuit of animals, the flesh of which 



i 
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forms their chief subsistence. The carbine is the only 
weapon they use : they are very dexterous with it^ 
and are able to kill animals at a great distanoei 
The usual dress of the men consists of a shirti which 
hangs loose, and of a slip of blue cloth, about half i 
yard in length, which serves them for breeches; 
they put it between their thighs, and ftsten die 
.two ends, before and behind, to a sort of girdle. 
They wear long gaiters, and shoes made of prepared 
goat-skins. When full dressed they wear a ooit, 
waistcoat, and hat ; but they never have breeches. Od 
the top of their heads they have a tuft of hair, whidi 
they form into several tresses, that hang down the sides 
of their face ; and they frequently attach quills or little 
silver tubes to the extremities. Many of them pierce 
their noses, in order to put rings through. They abo 
cut holes in their ears, which are made to hang 
down two or three inches, by pieces of lead, whidi 
are fastened to them. They paint thdir faces red, Uue^ 
or black. 

A shirt and a short petticoat constitute the chief drett 
of the women, who also wear gaiters like the meOt 
Their hair, which is of jet-black colour, they suffer to 
grow to its natural length ; but they do not pierce dieir 
noses, nor disfigure their ears. In winter both themes 
and women, in order to guard against cold, wrap them* 
selves in blue rugs, which they always carry widi theOi 
and which form an essential part of their luggage. 

M. Michaux was informed, at West Point, that the 
Cherokees had lately begun to cultivate their possei' 
sions, and that they had made a rapid progress in agri- 
culture. Some of them had good plantations, and eren 
negro slaves. Several of the women spin cotton and 
manu&cture cotton-stufis. 

The distance from West Point to Knoxville is thirty- 
five miles. About a mile from West Point the travd^ 
lers passed through Kingstown, a place consiating of 
thirty or forty log-houses. After that the road ex- 
tended, upwards of eighteen miles, through a Togged 
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^nd flinty soil, coTered with a kind of grass. The trees 
hat occupied this spaoe, grew within twenty or thirty 
fards of each other. 

Knoxvilley the seat of government for the state 
of Tenessee, is situated on the river HoUtein, here 
Si hundred and fifly fathonis hroad. The houses 
were, at this time, about two hundred in number, and 
were built chiefly of wood. Al though it had been found- 
ed eighteen or twenty years, KnoxviQe did not yet possess 
any kind of commercial establishment, or manufactory, 
CKecgt two or three tan-yards. Baltimore and Rich- 
mond are the towns with which this part o£ the country 
transacts most business. The distance from Knoxville 
to Baltimore is seven hundred miles, and to Richmond 
fbfor hundred and twenty. The inhabitants of Knox« 
ville send flour, cotton, and lime, to New Orleans, by 
t^e river Tenessee ; but the navigation of this river is 
much interrupted^ in two places, by shallows inter- 
spersed with rocks. 

In the tavern at Knoxville travellers and their horses 
are accommodated at the rate of about five shillings per 
day; but this is considered dear for a country where the 
situation is* by no means favourable to the sale of ^(y* 
visiona* A newspaper is published at Knoxville twice 
a week. 

On the 17th of September, M. Michaux took leave of 
Mi^. Fisk, and proceed alone towards Jonesboroughi 
a town about a hundred miles distant; and situated 
at the foot of the lofty mountains which separate North 
Carolina, from Tenessee. On leaving Knoxville the 
soil was uneven, stony, and bad ; and the forests con- 
tained a great number c^ pine-trees. Before he reached 
Macby, M. Michaux observed, for the space of two 
miles, a copse extremely full of young trees, the lofHest 
of which was not more than twenty feet high. The 
kAuiliitants of the country informed hini that diis place 
had formerly been part of a barren, or meadow, which 
had clothed itself again with trees, after its timber^ 
a^out- fifteen years b^ore, had be^ totally destroyed hy 
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fire. This appears to prove, that the spacious meadows 
in Kentucky and Tenessee owe their origin to some 
great conflagration which has consumed the forests 
and that they continue as meadows, by the practice, 
still continued, of annually setting them on fire, for the 
purpose of clearing the land. 

M. Michaux stopped, the first day, at a place where 
most of the inhabitants were quakers. One of these, 
with whom he lodged, had an excellent plantation, and 
his log-house was divided into two rooms. Around 
the house were growing some magnificent apple-trees: 
these, although produced from pips, bore fruit of ex- 
traordinary size and excellent flavour, a circumstance 
which proves how well this country is adapted for the 
culture of fruit-trees. At this house there were two 
emigrant families, consisting of ten or twelve persons, 
who were going to settle in Tenessee. Their clothes 
were ragged, and their children were barefooted and in 
their shirts. 

Beyond this place the road divided into two branches, 
both of which led to Jonesborough ; and, as M. Michaux 
was desirous of surveying the hasika ot the river Nok- 
chuhf, renowned for their fertility, he took the branch 
which led him in that direction. As he proceeded he 
found many small rock crystals, two or three indies 
long, and beautifully transparent. They were looser 
and disseminated upon the road, in a reddish kind of 
earth. 

On the twenty-first he arrived at Greenville^ a tofim 
which contained scarcely forty houses, constructed with 
square beams, and somewhat in the manner of log-houaes. 
The distance between this place and Jonesborouph, is 
about twenty-five miles: the country was slight!} 
mountainous, the soil was more adapted to the cultme 
of com than that of Indian wheat; and the plantations 
were situated near the road, two or three miles distant 
firom each other. 

Jonesborough, the last town in Tenessee, coiudstcdi at 
this time, of about a hundred and fifty houses, built of 
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and disposed on both sides of the road. Four or 
spectable shops were established there, and the 
people, who kept them, received their goods from 
lond and Baltimore. 

the twenty-first of September, M. Michaux 
It from Jonesborough to cross the Alleghany 
ains, for North Carolina. In some places the 
>r rather the path, was scarcely distinffoishable, in 
[uence of the plants of various kinds that covered 
^e. It was also encumbered by forests of rhodo- 
m: slirubs, from eighteen to twenty feet in 
^ the branches of which, twisted and interwoven 
•ach other, greatly impeded his progress. He 
Iso to cross numerous streams; particularly a 
torrent, called Rocky Creek, the winding course of 

cut the path in twelve or fifteen directions, 
the twenty-third this gentleman proceeded 
^-two miles, through a hilly country ; and, in the 
ig, arrived at the house of a person named Da- 
rt, the owner of a charming plantation upon Doc 
M* Michaux staid here a week, in order to rest 
If and recruit his strength7 after a journey of six 
ed miles which he had just made. On the second 
ttohetf he again set out, and proceeded to* 

Morganton. About four miles firom Doe River 
sed the chain of the Blue Ridges, and afterwards 
f the Unneville Mountains, From the summit of 
tier he observed an immense extent of mountain- 
^untry, covered widi forests. Only three small 

appeiured to be cleared, which formed as many 
tions, three or four miles distant from each 

m the Linneville Mountains to Morganton, the 
ce is about twenty-five miles: in this interval 
untry was slightly mountainous, and the soil ex- 
ly bad. 

rganion, the principal town of the county of 
', contained about fifty houses built of woody 
t all of which were inhabited by tradesmen. 

o % 
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There was only one warehouse, and this was supported 
by a commercial establishment at Charleston. To it 
the inhabitants of the country, for twenty miles round, 
came to purchase English manufactured goods and 
jewellery ; or to exchange, for these, a portion of their 
own produce, consisting of dried hams, butter, tallow, 
bear-skins and stag-skins. 

From Morganton to Charleston the distance is two 
hundred and eighty-fiTe miles. There are several 
roads ; but M. Michaux took that which led through 
liincolnton, Chester, and Columbia. The distance &om 
Morganton to Lincolnton, is forty-five miles* Through 
the whole of tliis space the soU is extremely barren; 
and the plantations, straggling five or six miles finom 
each otlier, have an unfavourable appearance. The 
woods are chiefly composed of different kinds of oaki; 
and the surface of the ground is covered with grass, iiy 
tcrmixed with other plants. 

Liticolnton, at this time, consisted of forty houses, 
and, like all die small towns in the interior of thfi 
United States, was surrounded by woods. There were^ 
at Lincolnton, two or three large shops, which transact- 
ed the same Hind of business as that at Morganton* 
The tradesmen who kept them sent the produce of thei 
adjacent country to Charleston, but they sometimes 
stocked themselves with goods from Philadelphia. 

At Lincolnton a newspaper was published twice & 
week. The price of subscription was two dollars p^ 
4imum, but tJie printer, who was his own editor, took, 
by way of payment, flour, rye, wax, or other traffic, at 
at the market-price. As in England, the advertigaaaeDt& 
were the most important source of profit. The foreign 
news was almost wholly extracted from papers pub* 
lished at the seaports. 

TIic district around Lincolnton was peopled» in a 
great measure, by Germans from Pennsylvania. Their 
plantations were kept in excellent order, and tbeir 
lands were well cultivated. Almost all had negro* 
slaves, and there reigned among them a greater iaofe* 
pendence than in the families of English origin. 
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From Lincolnton to Chester, in the state of South 
Carolina, the distance is about seventy miles. Through 
tiie whole of this space the earth is light, and of a qua- 
lity inferior to that between Morganton and Lincolnton, 
althoiigh the mass of the forests is composed of various 
species of oaks. In some places, however, pine-trees 
ire in such abund»ice that, for several miles, the ground 
I covered with nothing eke. 

Chester contained about thirty houses, built of wood ; 
ind among the number were two inns and two respect* 
ible shops. 

ytw/hatet the country becomes wone in every 
respect than before; and the traveller is obliged to put 
ip at inns, where he is badly accommodated both in 
loard Mid lodging, and at which he pays dearer than 
a any otiier part of the United States. The )peputadon 
if these inns Is esteemed according to the quantity and 
Lifierent kinds of spirits which they sell. 

From Chester to Columbia the distance is fifly-five 
ailes. M. Michaux passed through Wineshorougkf 
ontaining about a hundred and fiily houses. This 
ilace is one of the oldest inhabited towns in Carolina, 
nd several planters of the low country go thither every 
ear to spend the summer and autumn. 

[Cahimbia^ now the seat of government for the state 
f South Carolina, is situated below the confluence of 
Ke Broad and Saluda Rivers. It is laid out oil a regu* 
IT plan, the streets intersecting each other .at right 
ngles. The buildings are erected at the distance of 
bout three quarters of a mile from the Cahgaree River, 
n a ridge of high land, three hundred feet above the 
5vel of the water. In 1808, Columbia contained about 
ne hundred and fifty ho«ses. Vineyards, cotton, and 
emp^plantations are successfully cultivated in its 
icinity ; and oil-mills, rope walks, and some other ma- 
nfactories have been established here.] 

The distance from Columbia to Charleston is about a 
undred and twenty miles ; and, through the whole of 
lis space, the road crosses an even country^ sandy and 
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dry during the summer, whilst in the autumn and win* 
Cer, it 18 so covered with water that, in several placeS} 
for the space of eight or ten miles, the horses are up to 
their middle. Every two or three miles there were, by 
the side of the road, miserable log-houses, surrounded 
by little fields of Indian corn. 

llie extreme unwholesomeness of the climate is shown 
by the pale and livid countenances of the inhabitants, 
who, during the months of September and October, are 
almost all affected with tertian fevers. Very few pe^ 
aons take any remedy for this complaint : they mcarely 
wait the approach of the first frosts, which, if they Hve 
so long, generally effect a cure. 

M. Michaux arrived at Charleston on the eighteenth 
of October, 1802, three months and a half after his de- 
parture firom Philadelphia, having, in that time, travel- 
led over a space of nearly eighteen hundred miles. 
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A Deicriptum qf Charlestont and of some places m tk 
atyaeeni parts of CaroUna and Georgia* 

Charleston is situa^d at the conflux of the riven 
Ashley and Cooper. The ground that it occupies is 
about a mile in length. From the middle of the .prin- 
cipal street the two rivers might be clearly seen, woe 
it not for a public edifice, built upon the banks of the 
Cooper, which intercepts the view. The moat populoai 
and commercial part of the town is situated luong de 
Ashley. Sevenu ill-constructed quails project into the 
jrivert ^ fitcilitate the trading-vessels taking in their 
cargoes. These quays axi^ formed of the trunks of 
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n-trees, fixed together, and laid out in squares, one 
ve another. The streets of Charleston are widc^ 
not paved; c(nuiequently, every time the foot slips^ 
d a kind of brick pavement before the doors, it is im- 
sed, nearly ancle deep, in sand. The rapid and almost 
ssant motion of carriages grinds this moving sand, 
pulverizes it in such a manner, that the most gen- 
wind fills the shops with it, and renders it very 
greeable to foot-passengers. The principal streets 
lad east and west between the two rivers, and 
•rs intersect these nearly at right angles, 
'rom its exposure to the ocean, this place is subject 
tonus and inundations, which afiect the security of 
barbour. The town also has suffered much by 
!. The last, in 1796, destroyed upwards of five 
ired houses, and occasioned damage to the amount 
L^00,000 sterling. 

lie houses, in the streets near the water-side, are,, 
the most part, lofty, and built dose together. 
: bricks are of a peculiar nature, being porous, and 
ible of resisting weather better than the firm, 
e, and red bricks of the northern states. They 
of a dark brown colour, which gives to the build- 
t a gloomjr appearance. The roofs are tiled or 
id. In this part of the town the principal shop- 
pers and merchants have their stores and ware- 
ses^ Houses here bear a very high rent: those in 
ad and Church-streets, which are valuable for 
w, let fi>r more than £.300 per annum; and those 
ig the bay, with warehousesi let for £.700 and up- 
ds, according to the size and situation of the build- 
!• The houses in Meeting-street and the back 
; of the town, are in general lofty and extensive, 
are separated from each other by small, gardens or 
la, in which are the kitchens and out-ofiices. Al- 
t every house is furnished with balconies and 
indas, some of which occupy the whole side of the 
ding, from top to bottom, having a gallery for 
t Hoot* The bouses are sometimes shaded witk 
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Venetian Uinds, and afibrd to the inhabitants a £oo/ 
and pleasant retreat, from the scorching rays of tlie 
aiin« Most of the modem houses are constructed 
with taste and elegance ; but the diief design seems 
to be, to render them as cool as possible. The town 
is also crowded with wooden buildings, of an inferior 
description. 

- Three of the public buildings in Charleston, and tlw 
•{Hscopal church of St. Midiael, are situated at the 
eomers, formed by die intersection of Broad and 
Meetkig-streets. St. Michael's is a large and suIh 
stantial edifice, with a lofty steeple and spire. The 
Sranch Bank of the United States occupies one of the 
eomers: this is a substantial, and, compared ?rith 
others in the town, is a handsome building; but, firom 
an injudicious intermixture of brick, stone, and mar- 
ble, it has a very motley appearance. Another comer 
of the street is occupied by the gaol and armory: 
the fourth comer has a large and substantial brick 
building, cased with plaster. The ground-floor of 
this building is appropriated to the courts of law: in 
the first story are most of the public offices; and die 
upper story contains the public library and the museum. 

A kind of tree, called the *^ pride of India," Cmdia 
uzedarachjj is planted, in rows, along the foot-paths 
and the streets of Charleston. It does not grow Yery 
high; but its umbrageous leaves and branches afiOnd, to 
the inhabitants, an excellent shelter from the sun. It has 
the advantage also of not engendering insects; fer» fB 
consequence of its poisonous qualities, no insect can 
live upon it When in blossom, the large clusters of 
its flowers resemble those of the lilac; diese are sue- 
oeeded by bunches of yeUow berries, each about tht 
size of a small cherry. It is a deciduous tree; b«l 
the berries remain during the winter, and drop off itt 
the following spring. 

The health of t^ infud>itanU is very much imnredy 
in consequence of their general neglect of cleanuiiess. 
Hie drains that are formed for carrying off the fildi 
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'^^d putrid matter, *which collect from all parts of the 
^wn, are too small for the purpose. This circum- 
stance, added to the effluvia of the numerous swamps 
-^d stagnant poob in the neighbourhood, are known 
to be extremely injurious. Another neglect of heal th and 
comfort arises jfirom a filthy practice, which prevails, of 
dragging dying horses, or the carcasses of dead ones, 
to a field in the outskirts of the town, near the high 
4road, and there leaving them, to be devoured by troops 
of ravenous dogs and vultures. The latter, in ap- 
pearance, are not mudi unlike turkeys, and thence have 
obtained the name of turkey buzzards; but, from 
their carnivorous habits, they have a most ofiensive 
smell. These birds hover over Charleston in great 
numbers; and are useful in destroying putrid sub- 
stances, which lie in different parts of the city. 

At Charleston there is a garden dignified by the 
name of VauxhaU, It » si^tuated in Broad-street, at a 
short distance from the theatre; but it possesses no 
decoradon worthy of notice. It cannot even be com- 
pared with the commcm tea-gardens in die vicinity oi 
London. On one side of it are warm and cold ba^hs, 
for the accommodation of the inhabitants. During 
summer, vocal and instrumental concerts are perform- 
ed here, and some of the singers from the dieatre are 
engaged for the season. The situation and climate of 
Charleston are, however, by no means adapted for en- 
tartainments of this description. 

There are, in this town, four or five hotels and cof- 
Pee-houses ; but, except the Planters* Hotel, in Meet- 
Qg-street, not one of them is superior to an English 

mblic-house. 

Charleston contains a handsome and commodious 
utrket'place^ which extends from Meeting-street to 
he water-side, and is as well supplied with provisions 
a the country will permit. Compared, however, with 
be. markets in the towns of the northern states, the 
apply is very inferior, both in quality and quantity. 
. M bee^ mutton, vealy and poik, of South Carolina, 

o 5 
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are seldom in perfection; and the hot weather renders 
it impossible to keep meat many hours after it is killed. 
Though the rivers abound in a great variety of Mi» 
yet very few are brought to market. Oysters, how- 
ever, are abundant, and are cried about the streets by 
niegToes. They are generally shelled, put into 
imall pails, which the negroes carry on their heads, 
and are sold, by measure, at the rate of about 
eight-pence per quart. Vegetables have been cdti- 
vated, of late years, with great success; and, of these, 
there is generally a tolerable supply in the market. 

In winter, the markets of Charleston are well sup- 
plied with fish, which are brought from the northen 
parts of the United States, in vessels so constructed 
as to keep them in a continual supply of water, aod 
alive. The ships, engaged in diis traffic, load, 
in return, with rice and cotton. 

At Charleston, wood is -extravagantly dear: it costs 
from forty to fifty shiUings a cord, notwithstanding fo- 
rests of almost boundless extent, commence at six iniks» 
and even at a less distance, from the town. Hence a 
great portion of the inhabitants bum coals that are 
brought from England. 

The pestilential marshes around Charleston yield a 
great abundance of rice. It is true that no Europeaa 
frame could support the labour of its cultivation; but 
Africa can produce slaves, and, amid contagion and wst 
fering, both of oppressors and oppressed, Charleston lun 
become a wealthy city. 

The road from Charleston towards North Caroliotf 
extends, for some distance, through the districts ad- 
jacent to the sea-coast; and much of the countij n 
dad with bright evergreens, whence^ in many places, it 
appears like the shrubbery of a park. In this pert of 
America the trees are covered with a curious kind of vv- 
getable drapery, which hangs from them in long catSM 
tendrils, of gray or pale green colour. It bears a nnw 
Uue flower^ which is succeeded by a plumed seed, dtft 
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i to the bark of the trees. Though the bark 
oak seems to afibrd the most favourite soil, it 
Is itself to trees of every description; and, as 

00 tenacity, but hangs like loose drapery, it 
ly does them no injury. 

lie interior of the country the road traverses a 
e tract of swamps and sandy pine-forests, and 
jrds a series of granite rocks, 
capital of North Carolina is Raleigh^ a clean 
ountry town. At one end of the only street 
the governor's brick house; and, at the other, 
ate or court-house, surrounded by a grass-plot, 
laid out. The houses are, in general, small. 
It of wood ; but some of them have foundations of 
» which is the only kind of stone in the country, 
tal want of limestone, and the scarcity of brick- 
render it here extremely difficult and expensive 
to buildings any degree of stability. 
[>ugh Raleigh is considered the capital of North 
a, Newhern is the largest town in the state. 
f ago as the year 1790, it contained four hun* 
ouses; but tibese were chiefly built of wood, 
^mber, 1791, about one- third of this town was 
led by fire; but, since that period, more of the 
have been built of brick than before. Newbem 
ited on a fiat, sandy point of land, near the 

1 of the two rivers Neus and Trent, and about 
niles from the sea. It carries on a trade with 
st Indies and the interior of Carolina, chiefly in 
::h, turpentine, lumber, and com. 

It a hundred miles south-west of Charleston is 
n of Savannah, situated upon an open, sandy 
rhich forms a bluff or cliff, about fifty feet above 
el of the river of the same name. It is laid 
the form of a pareUelogram, about a mile and a 

long, and half a mile wide. The streets are 
and open into spacious squares, each of which 

the middle a pump, surrounded by trees. 
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There are neither foot-paths nor pavement in this 
place; and, consequently, every one walking in the 
streets, sinks, at each step, up to the ancles in sand; 
and, in windy weather, th^ eyes, mouth, and nostrilsi 
are filled with sand. 

The houses in Savannah are, for the most part, 
built of wood, and stand at a little distance from each 
other. In two or three of the streets, however, they 
are close together, and many of them are built with 
brick : these contain the shops and stores. The prin- 
cipal street is that called the Bay; and in this there 
are several good houses, of brick and wood. It ex- 
tends nearly three quarters of a mile in length; and 
opposite to it is a beautiful walk, planted with a double 
row of trees. Similar trees are planted in other parts 
of the town. This agreeable promenade is near the 
margin of the height, upon which the town stands; 
and the merchants* stores, warehouses, and wharfs, for 
the landing, housing, and shipping of goods, are imme' 
diately below. From the height there is a fine view of 
the Savannah river, as far as the sea; and, in a contrary 
direction, to the distance of several miles above tbe 
town. 

About the centre of the walk, and just on the verge 
of the clifiT, stands the Exchange, a large brick bnild- 
ing, which contains some public offices; and an as- 
sembly-room, where a concert and ball are held every 
fortnight, during the winter. 

The situation of Savannah, and the plan upon whidi 
it is laid out, if the town contained better houses, 
would render it far more agreeable, as a place of resi- 
dence, than Charleston. Its greater elevation must 
also be more conducive to the health of the inhabi- 
tants, than the low and fiat site of the other citj* 
Both, however, are in the neighbouriiood of swamps, 
marshes, and thick woods, which engender diteaseft} 
injurious to the constitution of white people. On die 
swamps, around Savannah, great quantities of rice ftfe 
grovm. 
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ifarraiive of an txcursion from Charleston into Georgia 
and West Florida. From Travels in North America^ 
by William Bartram. 

At the request of Dr. Fotbergill, an eminent physician 
in London, Mr. Bartram went to North America, for 
die purpose, chiefly, of collecting, in Florida, Carolina, 
and Georgia, some of the rare and useful productions 
which had been described, by preceding travellers, to 
abound in those states. He left England in the month 
of April, 1 773, and continued abroad several years. 

In 1776, he was at Charleston; and on the 22d of 
April, in that year, he set off on horseback, intending 
to mUke an excursion into the country of the Cherokee 
Indians. He directed his course towards Augusta, 
a town on the Savannah river. 

During his first day's journey he observed a large or- 
chard of mulberry-trees, which were cultivated for the 
feeding of silkworms. The notes of the mocking-bird 
enlivened all the woods. He crossed into Georgia, by 
a ferry over the Savannah ; and he thence passed tlirough 
a range of pine-forests and swamps, about twelve miles 
in extent. Beyond these, in a forest, on the border of a 
swamp, and near the river, he reached a cow-pen, the 
proprietor of which possessed about fifteen hundred 
liead of cattle. He was a man of amiable manners, and 
treated Mr. Bartram with great hospitality. The cliief 
. profits made by this person were obtained from beef, 
whidi he sent, by the river, for the supply of distant 
markets. 

About one hundred miles beyond this place is 
Augusta, in one of the most delightful and most elegible 
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situations imaginable. It stands on an exteonve pkin, 
near the banks of the river Savannah, which is heie 
navigable for vessels of twenty or thirty tons burden. 
Augusta, thus seated near the head of an important 
navigation, commands the trade and commerce of the 
vast and fertile regions above it; and, from every 
side, to a great distance. [Since Mr. Bartram was 
here, this place has become the metropolis of Georgia.] 
Below Augusta, and on the Georgia side of toe 
river, the road crosses a ridge of high swelling 
hills, of uncommon elevation, and sixty or seventy 
feet higher than the surface of the river. These hilb, 
from three feet below the common vegetative sur&oe, 
to the depth of twenty or thirty feet, are entirely com- 
posed of fossil oyster-shells, which, internally, are of 
the colour and consistency of white Hiarble. The 
shells are of immense magnitude; geherally fifteen or 
twenty inches in length, from six to eight wide, and 
from two to four inches in thickness; and their hol- 
lows are sufficiently deep to receive a man's foot. 

Froln Augusta, Mr. Bartram proceeded to Fort 
James. For thirty miles the road led him near the 
banks of the Savannah. The surface of the land was 
uneven, in ridges or chains of swelling hills, and m- 
responding vales, with level downs. The latter a^ 
forded grass and variotis herbage; and the vales and 
hills produced forest-trees and shrubs of several kinds. 
In the rich and humid lands, which bordered the 
^creeks and bases of the hills, Mr. Bartram discovered 
many species of plants which were entirely new to 
him. 

Fort James enclosed about an acre of ground, and 
contained barracks for soldiers, and a house for the 
governor or commandant. It was situated at the ex- 
treme point of a promontory, formed by the jonctioi 
of the Broad and Savannah rivers; and, at the distance 
of two miles, there was a place laid out for the con- 
struction of a town, which was to have the name Q^ 
Dartmouth. 
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The surgeon of the garrison conducted Mr. Bar- 
tram» about five miles ^m the fort, to a spot where 
lie showed him some remarkable Indian monuments. 
These were on a plain, about thirty yards from the river, 
and they consisted of conical mounds of earth, with 
iqoare terraces. The principal mount was in the form of 
a cone, forty or fifly feet high, and two or three hundred 
yards in circumference at the base. It was flat at the 
top; a spiral track, leading from the ground to the 
summit, was still visible ; and it was surmounted by a 
large and spreading cedar-tree. On the sides of the 
hill, €acing the four cardinal points, were niches or 
oenfry-boxes, all entered from the winding path. The 
dengn of these structures Mr. Bartram was unable to 
ascertain. The adjacent grounds had been cleared, 
and were at this time planted with Indian com. 
• On the 10th of May, Mr. Bartram set out from Fort 
James. He rode six or eight miles along the bank of 
the river, and then crossed it into South Carolina. 
The road led him over a country, the surface of which 
was undulated by ridges or chains of hills, and some- 
times rough with rocks and stones ; yet generally pro- 
ductive of forests, and of a great variety of curipus 
and interesting plants. 

The season was unusually wet : showers of rain fell 
almost daily, and were frequently attended with thun- 
der. Hence travelling was rendered disagreeable, 
toilsome, and hazardous ; particularly in the country 
tiiTOUgh which he had to pass; an uninhabited wilder- 
ness, abounding in rivers and brooks. 

During his progress, Mr. Bartram was kindly re- 
ceived into the houses of such planters as lived near 
the road. In his journey betwixt Fort James 
and the Cherokee town of Sinica^ he observed an 
abundance of grape-vines, which ramble and spread 
-themselves over the shrubs and low trees. The grapes, 
when ripe, are of various colours, and yield excellent 
juice. 
Sinica is n reiqiectable Cherokee settlement, on ibB 
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east bank of the Keotve river; but the greatest number 
of Indian habitations are on the opposite shore, wheie 
also stands the council-house, in a plain* betwiit 
the river and a range of lofty hills, which rise mai;- 
nificcntly, and seem to bend over the green plains and 
the river. Sinica had not, at this time, been long built 
The number of inhabitants was estimated at about fi?e 
hundred, among whom about a hundred warriors could 
be mustered. 

From Sinica Mr, Bartram went to another Indian 
town, about sixteen miles distant, called Keawe* It 
stood in a fertile vale, which was now enamelled with 
scarlet strawberries and blooming plants, of innu- 
merable kinds, through the midst of which the river 
meandered, in a most pleasing manner. The adjacent 
heights were so formed and disposed, that, with httk 
expence of military architecture, they might have been 
rendered almost unassailable. In the vicinity of 
Keowe, Mr. Bartram saw several ancient Indian 
mounts or tumuli, and terraces. 

On leaving this place he crossed the river at a ford, 
and, soon afterwards, began to ascend the steep ridges 
on the west side of the valley. The prospects of 
the surrounding country here presented to his view, 
were, in many instances, peculiarly beautiful. Having 
reached the summits of the mountains, he afterwards 
passed through a series of magnificent forests, and 
then approached an ample meadow, bordered with 
a high circular amphitheatre of hills, the ridges d 
which rose magnificently one above another. After 
this the surface of die land was level, and, in some 
places exhibited views of grand forests, and dark, de« 
tached groves, and in others of fertile vales and me*- 
dows. 

After having crossed a delightful river,- a main branch 
of the Tugilo, Mr. Bartram passed through a moun- 
tainous country. Here, being overtaken by a tremendous 
hurricane, accompanied with torrents of rain, and the 
most awful thunder imaginable, in the midst of a soli- 
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wildemesSy he was glad to obtain shelter in a for- 
k Indian dwelling. In this he lighted a fire, dried 
.othes, comforted himself with a frugal repast of 
it and dried beef, and afterwards passed the 

: some distance beyond this cottage, were the ruins 
. Indian town called Siiooe, At this place was a 
Indian mount or tumulus, with a great terrace. 
^ also were old peach and plum-orchards, some of 
rees of which still appeared to be thriving and 
Eul. From Sticoe, proceeding along a vale, and 
nag a dehghtful brook, which falls into the Tenes- 
Mr. Bartram followed its course nearly as far as 
r, an Indian town which stands in a yalley on the 

of one of the branches of the river Tenessee. He 
etters of introduction to a gentleman resident in this 
', who had, for many years, been a trader with the 
ins, and who was noted for his humanity, his pro* 

and his equitable dealings with them. By this 
eman he was received with every demonstration of 
Itality and friendship. 

%er having staid two days at Cowe, and, in the 
1 time, having made some excursions to places in 
dnity, Mr. Bartram proceeded on his journey, and 
iccompanied, about fifteen miles, by his hospitable 
d, the trader. After this gentleman had left him, 
as in the midst of solitude, surrounded by dreary 
trackless mountains; and, for some time, he was 
le to erase from his mind a potion that liis present 
tion in some degree resembled that of Nebuchad- 
ar, when expelled from the society of men, and 
trained to roam in the wilderness, there to herd and 
ed with the beasts of the forest. He, however, 
eeded with all the alacrity which prudence would 
lit. His present object was, at all events, to cross 
ore Mountains, said to be the highest land in the 
"okee country. These he soon afterwards began to 
id; and, at leng^ he accomplished one part of his 
ona task. From thie most elevated pedc of these 
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mountains, he beheld, with rapture and astonishment; 
a sublimely awful scene of magnificence, a world of 
mountains piled upon mountains. 

On the ensuing day, still proceeding in his journey 
westward, Mr. Bartram, on descending from the height^ 
observed a company of Indians on horseback. They 
rapidly approached him; and, under an impression thit 
one of them, who was at the head of the troop, was the 
emperor or grand chief of the Cherokees, Mr. Bartrun 
turned out of the path in token of respect. In dsB 
supposition he was correct, and the compliment wasio* 
cepted, for the chief, with a cheerful smile, came up to 
him, and placing his hand on his breast, then offered it 
Co Mr. Bartram, and heartily shook hands with him. 
The chief made enquiry respecting a gentleman of 
Charleston, with whom he was acquainted, and after^ 
wards welcomed Mr. Bartram into his country, as a 
friend and brother. Being, at this time, on a journey to 
Charleston, he shook hands with Mr. Bartram, bade 
him heartily farewell, and then proceeded. 

Describing the Cherokee Indians, our traveDa isyi 
that these people construct their habitations in a sqotie 
form, each building being only one story high. The 
materials consist of logs or trunks of trees, stripped of 
their bark, notched at the ends, fixed one upon another, 
and afterwards plaistered, both inside and out, with 
clay well tempered with dry grass; and the wfaok 
covered or roofed with the bark of the chesnut-tree, OS 
with broad shingles or wooden tiles. The pnndpol 
building is partitioned transversely, so as to form duee 
aparti)Pi(ents, which communicate with each other by.ia* 
side doors. Each habitation has also a little comcal 
house, which is called the winter or hot-house; this 
stands a few yards from the mansion«house, and oppo- 
site to the firont door. 

The council or town-house at Cowe, is a large roton- 
da, capable of accommodating several hundred people* 
It stands on the summit of an ancient artificial moanti 
about twenty feet high ; and the rotunda at ^ (op^ 
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lieiiig about thirty feet more, gives to the whole fabric 
an elevation of sixty feet from the ground. But the 
mount on which the rotunda stands, is of much more 
ancient date than the building, and perhaps was raised 
for some other purpose than to support it. The Chero- 
kees themselves are ignorant by what people, or for 
what purpose, these artificial hills were raised. Ac- 
cording to their traditions, they were found in much the 
same state as they now appear, when their forefathers 
arrived from the west, and possessed themselves of the 
country, after vanquiidiing the nations of red men who 
then ii^bited it, and who themselves found these 
momils when ^ey took possession of the country. 

Mr. Bartram, in company with some Europeans that 
were resident here, went one evening to the rotunda, to 
witness a grand entertainment of music and dancing. 
This was held principally for the purpose of rehearsing 
what is called a ball-play dance; the inhabitants of 
Cowe having received a challenge to play against those 
of another town. 

The people, being assembled and seated, and the mu« 
sicians having taken their station, the ball was opened, 
first with a long harangue or oration, spoken by an aged 
diiefy in commendation of the manly exercise of ball- 
play. This chief recounted the many and brilliant vic- 
tories which the town of Cowe had gained over the other 
towns in the nation ; not forgetting to recite his own 
eiqfiloitSy together with those of other aged men now 
present, coadjutors in the performance of these athletic 
games during their youthful days. 

This oration ended, the music, both vocal and in- 
strumental, began. Presently a company of girls, hand 
in band, dressed in clean white robes, and ornamented 
with beads, bracelets, and a profusion of gay ribbons, 
entering the door, sang responses in a gentle, low, and 
sweet tone of voice ; and formed themselves in a semi- 
circular file, or line of two ranks, back to back, facing 
the spectators, and moving slowly round. This con- 
tinue about a quarter of an hour, when the strangers 
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vfere surprised by a sudden loud and shrill whoop, ul- 
tcred by a company of young men, who came in briskly, 
after one another, each with a racket or hurl in Us 
hand. These champions likewise were well drested^ 
painted, and ornamented with silver bracelets, gorgiett^ 
and wampum, and having high waving plumes in their 
iliadems : they immediately formed themselves in i 
45emicircu1ar rank in front of the girls ; on which then 
changed their position, and formed a single rank pan!" 
lei to that of tlie men. They raised their voices, in n- 
sponses to the tunes of the young champions, tk 
semicircles continualiy moving round during the time. - 

The Cherokees, besides die balUplay dance^ have 
several others, equally entertaining. The men, espe- 
cially, exercise themselves in a variety of gesdcufah 
tions and capers, some of which are extremely ludi- 
crous. They liave others of a martial kind, and otheo 
illustrative of the chase : these seem to be somewhat d 
a tragical nature, in which they exhibit astonishing ftati 
of military prowess, masculine strength, and activit]^ 
Indeed, all their dances and musical cntertainmeDli 
seem to be theatrical exhibitions or plays, varied widi 
comic, and sometimes indecent interludes. 

On the ensuing morning, Mr. Bartram set off on hii 
return to Fort James ; and, two days afterwards, he 
again arrived at Keonte, where he continued two or 
three days. In the environs of this place he observed 
some very singular Indian antiquities. They each 
consisted of four fiat stones, two set on edge for the 
side, another closed one end, and a very large flat 
stone was laid horizontally on the top. Mr. Bai^ 
tram conjectures tliat they must have been either altan 
for sacrifices, or sepulchres. 

This gentleman accompanied the traders to Sinkttt 
where he continued some time, employing himaelf h 
observations, and in making collections of such things 
as were deserving of notice; and, not long afberwardsi 
he once more reached Fort James, 
^ From tliis place he set out with a caravani consistinif 
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<)f twenty men and sixty hones. Their first days 
journey was, for the most part, over high gravelly 
ridges, and hills of considerable eminence. Many 
scarce and interesting plants were discovered along 
the sides of the roads. They passed several consider!^ 
ble creeks, branches of the Oconcy and, on the first of 
July, encamped, on the banks of that river, in a delig^t- 
fbl grove. They forded the river at a place where it 
was about two hundred and fifty yards wide. Subse^ 
quently they crossed the Oakmulge and Flint rivers* 
In many places they observed that the soil was rich, and 
admirably adapted to every branch of agriculture and 
gmsing. The country was diversified with hills and 
dales, savannas, and vast cane-meadows, and watered 
by innumerable rivulets and brooks. During the day 
me horses were excessively tormented by flies of several 
kindsy and the numbers of which were almost incredn 
ble. They formed, around the caravan, a vast cloud, 
io thick as to obscure every distant object. The heads^ 
necks, and shoulders of the leading horses were con-* 
tikmally covered with blood, the consequence of the 
attacks of these tormenting insects. Some of them 
were horse-flies, as large as humble-bees ; and others 
were different species of gnats and musquitoes. During 
the day the heat was oflten intense. 

After traversing a very delightful country, the party 
readied the Chata Uche river, which was betwixt three 
and four hundred yards in width. They crossed it to 
Vcfie town, situated on a vast plain. I'his, Mr. Bar- 
tram observes^ was the most compact and best situated 
Indian town he had ever seen. The habitations were 
large and neatly built, having their walls constructed of 
a wooden frame, then lathed and plaistered inside and 
out with a reddish, well-tempered clay or mortar, which 
gave them the appearance of brick. Uche appeared to 
be populous and thriving. The whole number of in« 
habitants was about fifteen hundred, of whom about 
hve hundred are gun-men or warriors. 

Beyond this^ the travellers arrived at another Indian 
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town called Apalackucla, the capital of the Creek 
Indians^ This place is sacred to peace. No captivei 
are here put to death, and nO human blood is npilti 
And when a general peace is proposed, deputies vnm 
all the towns in the confederacy assemble at this capital, 
in order to dehberate on the subject. On the contraiyi 
the great Coneta town ; about twelve miles distant, ii 
called the bloody town, for here the micos, chie&, and 
warriors assemble, when a general war is proposed; and 
here captives and state malefactors are executed. 

The caravan continued at Apalachucla about a wed[| 
for the purpose of recruiting the strength of the 
horses, by turning them out into the swamps to ftei 
After this, having repaired their equipage, and repfe- 
nished themselves with fresh supplies of provisions, oa 
the thirteenth of July they resumed their journey fir 
Mobile. 

Beyond Talasse^ a town on the Tallapoose riyef , the; 
changed their course to a southerly directioni and, DOt 
long afterwards, arrived at CMbirte, a settlement) when 
they continued two days. The houses of this place are 
neat and commodious ; each of the buildings consista of 
a wooden frame with plaistered walls, and is roofed witk 
cypress bark or shingles. Every habitation consista of 
four oblong square houses, of one story, and lo 
arranged as to form an exact square, encompassing as 
area or court-yard of about a quarter of an acre of 
ground, and leaving an entrance at each comeri 
There was a beautiful square, in the centre of die 
new town; but the stores of the principal trader, and 
two or three Indian habitations, stood near the bailb 
of the opposite shore, on the side of the old Coolome 
town. The Tallapoose river is here three hundred 
yards wide, and fifteen or twenty feet deep. 

Having procured a guide, to conduct them into tli^ 
great trading path of West Florida, they set out fiff 
Mobile. Their progress, for about eighteen mileS) waa 
through a magnificent forest, which, at intervals, af- 
forded them a view of distant Indian towns. At 
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ight, they encamped beneath a grove of oaks ; but, 
bortly afterwards, there fell so extraordinary a shower 
f rain, that, suddenly, the whole adjacent ground was 
oundated, and they were obliged to continue standing 
hrough the whole of the night. Early in the morning, 
ihe guide, having performed his duty, returned home ; 
ind the travellers continued their journey, over an 
extended series of grassy plains, more than twenty 
milea in length, and eight or nine miles wide. These 
plains were bounded by high forests, which, in some 
places, presented magnificent and pleasing sylvan land- 
scapes, of primitive and uncidtivated nature. They 
crossed several rivulets and creeks, branches of the 
Alabama^ the eastern arm of the Mobile. These rivulets 
were adorned with groves of various trees and shrubs. 
Immediately beyond the plains, the travellers entered 
a high, and grand forest; and the road, for several 
miles, led them near the banks of the Alabama. The 
Bur&ce of the land was broken into hills and vales ; 
some of them of considerable elevation, and covered 
with forests of stately trees. 

After many miles' travelling, over a varied and in-* 
tereating country, they arrived at the eastern channel 
of the river Mobile^ and, on the same day, reached the 
city to which they were proceeding. Mobile stands on 
the easy ascent of a rising bank, near the western side 
of the bay of that name. This place has been nearly 
a mile in length; but it was now in ruins. Many of 
the houses were, at this time, imoccupied, and moul- 
dering away; yet there were a few good buildings, 
inhalMted by French, English, Scotch, and Irish, and 
tnugrants from the northern parts of America. Tlie 
prmcipal French buildings were constructed of brick, 
and were one story high, but on an extensive scale. 
They were square, and were built so as to encompass, on 
dnee sides, a large area or court-yard. The principal 
apartment was on the side fronting the street. This plan 
of habitations seems to have been copied from that of 
the Creek Indians* The houses of the poorer class of 
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inhabitants were constructed of a strong frame of cj<* 
press-timber, filled up with brick; plaistered and 
white-washed inside and out. .. 

On the 5 th of August, having procured a light ^ 
canoe, Mr. Bartram set out on a voyage up the river. ^ 
He sailed along the eastern channel, and passed 8ev^ ^ 
ral well-cultivated plantations, on fertile islands. Hen p 
the native productions exceeded, in luxuriance, any > 
that he had ever seen: the reeds and canes, n 
paxticiilar, grew to an immense height and thicks 
ness. On one part of the shore of uie river, hewii 
delighted by the appearance of a great number of plant% 
of a species of Oenothera, each plant being ooverei 
with hundreds of large golden yellow flowers. N«r 
the ruins of several plantations, were seen peach aoj 
fig-trees, richly laden with fnrit. Beyond these, were 
high forests and rich swamps, where canes and ey- 
press-trees grew of astonishing magnitude. The fHSg* | 
nolia grandifiora^ here flourished in the utmost Ion* ; 
riance ; and flowering-trees and shrubs were obsemif 'I 
in great numbers and beauty. Several large alligatan ^ 
were seen basking on the shores, and others woe ^ 
swimming along the river. After having pumri i 
his course for several miles, and made many importaal 
botanical discoveries^ Mr. Bartram returned to MdHik 
for the purpose of proceeding thence, in a tradinf* - 
vessel, westward, to the Pearl river. ■ ' 

Previously, however, to setting out on his vwfSgt ■ 
westward, he had an opportunity of visiting PeinHMii - 
tlie capital of West Florida, about a hundred vS»» j 
cast of Mobile. This city possesses some natuiil 3 
advantages, superior to those of any other port in tUi 
province. It is situated on a gently rising grooiA 
environing a harbour, sufficiently capacious to shebef 
all the navies of Europe. Several rivers fall into Aii 
harbour; but none of them are navigable for ships ^ 
burden, to any considerable distance. In Pensacob 
there are several hundred habitations. The govenior^f 
palace is a large brick building, ornamented with « 
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r. The town is defended . by a fortresa, within 
h is the council-chamber, houses for the officers, 
barracks for the soldiers of the garrison. On the 
-hills, near this placci Mr. Bartram discovered 
ral species of plants, which at that time had not 
described. 

aving again returned to Mobile, he left that place, 
trading-boat, the property of a Frenchman, who was 
it to sail to his plantations, on the banks of the 
} river. Before Mr. Bartram set out on this expedi- 
be had been attacked by a severe complaint in his 
9 which occasioned extreme pain, and almost de- 
ed bim of sight: it did not, however, deter liim 
i 'proceeding. On his arrival at Pearl rivers he 
lK>wever, so ill, as to be laid up, for several weeks, 
\e house of an English gentleman, who resided on 
dand in that river. As soon as he was sufficiently 
y/esred to prosecute his journey, he proceeded, in a 
;, to M^chac on the Mississippi, 
[aving sailed westward for some days, he Altered 
rher Amite^ and, ascending it, arrived at a landing- 
e, fr<»fn which he crossed, by land, to Manchacy 
It nine miles distant. The rosul was straight, spa- 
■, and level, and extended beneath the shadow of a 
id forest. On arriving at the banks of the 
tUsippi, Mr. Bartram stood, for some time, 
inated by the magnificence of this grand river, 
mdth was nearly a mile, and its depth at least two 
dred and forty feet. But it is not merely the ex- 
PDon of its surface which astonishes and delights : 
lofly banks, the steady course of its mighty 9ood, 
trees which overhang its waters, the magnificent 
»t6 by wliich it is bounded ; all combine in exhibit- 
]^ospects the most sublime that can be imagined. 
Manchac, the banks are at least fifty feet in per- 
idicular height. 

&fter having continued in this place a short time, 
r. Bartram made an excursion several miles up thi^ 
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Mississippi. At his return, he once more set sail fof 
Mobile, where, not long afterwards, he saf^y arrived. 

On the 27th of. November, he sailed up the river, 
from Mobile, in a large trading-boat, and the same 
evening arrived at Taensa, Here the merchandise, 
which the boat had conveyed, was formed into small 
packages, and placed on horses, for the purpose of be- 
ing conveyed overland. The party now consisted 
of between twenty and thirty horses, two drivers, die 
owner of the goods, and Mr. Bartram; who found this 
mode of travelling very unpleasant. They seldom set 
out till the stm had been some hours risen. Each of 
the men had a whip, made of cow-skin; and, the 
horses having ranged themselves in a line, the chief 
drove them by the crack of his whip, and by a whoop 
or shriek, so loud as to ring through the forests and 
plains. The pace was a brisk trot, which was inces* 
santly urged, and continued as long as the miserable 
creatures were able to move forward. Each horse 
had a bell ; and the incessant clattering of the bells, 
smacking of the whips, and whooping of the metf, 
caused an uproar and confusion which was inexpressi- 
bly disagreeable. The time ibr encamping was gene- 
rally about the middle of the afternoon ; a time whidi, 
to Mf, Bartram, would have been the pleasantest fiv 
travelling. 

After having proceeded on their journey sevoal 
■days, they came to the banks of a large and deep 
river, a branch of the AlahamA, The waters ran fiffi- 
ously, being overcharged with the floods of K violent 
rain, which had fallen the day before. There was no 
possibility of crossing this river by fording it. With 
considerable difficulty, a kind of raft was made, of diy 
canes and pieces of timber, bound together by a species 
of vines or vegetable cords, which are common in die 
woods of the tropical districts of America. When this raft 
was completed, one of the Indians swam over the nvefi 
having in his mouth the end of a long vine attached to 
it; and, by hauling the raft backward and fcMTwaiA 
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all the goods were safely landed on the opposite 

side : the men and horses swam across. 

In the evening of the day on which they passed 

this stream, the party arrived at the banks of the great 
Tallapoase river; and encamped, for the night, under 
the shelter of some Indian cabins. On the ensuing 
day they were conducted across the river, in the canoes 
of a party of Indians who were resident in the neigh- 
bourhood. Not long afVerwards, the travellers ar- 
rived at the Indian town of Alabama, situated near the 
junodon of two fine rivers, the Tallapoase and the 
Coosa. At this place were seen the traces of an 
ancient French fortress, with a few pieces of cannon, 
half-buried in the earth. This, says Mr. Bartram, is 
perhaps one of the most eligible situations in the 
world £of a large town : it is a level plain, at the con» 
flux c^ two majestic rivers, each navigable for vessels, 
to the distance of at least five hundred miles above it, 
and spreading their numerous branches over a great 
extent of fertUe and delightful country. 

The travellers continued all night at Alabama, where 
a grand entertainment was made for them, with music 
and dancing, in the great square. They then pro- 
ceeded along the Tallapoose to Mitcclasse. In their 
journey they passed through numerous plantations and 
Indian towns, and were every where treated by the 
inhabitants with hospitality and friendship. 

About three weeks after this, Mr. Bartram joined a 
company of traders, and proceeded with them to Au- 
gusta. They set out in the morning of the 2d of 
January, 1788, the whole surface of the ground being 
covered with a white and beautifully sparkling frost. 
The company, besides Mr. Bartram, consisted of four 
men> with about thirty horses, twenty of which were 
laden with leather and furs. In three days they ar- 
rived at the Apalackula or Chata Uche river, and cross- 
ed it at the towns of Chehau and Ussela. These towns 
nearly join each other, yet the inhabitants speak dif- 
.ferent languages. Beyond this river notliing of im-^ 

h2 
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portanee occurred, till tbey arrived at Odem^* 
Here they encamped in expansive, ancient Indian fields, 
and within view of the foaming flood of the n?er, 
which now raged over its banks. There were, at thif 
place, two companies of traders from Augusta, ^ 
consisting of fifteen or twenty men, with seventy or 
eighty horses. The traders whom Mr. Bartram ac* 
companied, had with them a portable leather boat} 
eight feet long. It was made of thick sole-leather, 
was folded up, and carried on one of the horses. This 
boat was now put together, and rigged; and in it the 
party was ferried across the river. They afterwards 
crossed the Oconne, in the same manner; and en- 
camped in fertile fields on {he banks of thatben- 
tiful river. Proceeding thence, they encamped, the 
next day, on the banks of the Ogeche; and, after two 
days hard travellmg, beyond this river, theyanive«l 
at Augusta^ whence, shortly afterwards, Mr. Bartno 
proceeded to Savatmah. 



UNITED STATES CONTINUED, 

Narraiive of Mr. Bart&am's Journey from SwownS^ 

into East Florida. 

Leaving Savannah at the most beautiful season rf *^ 



year, Mr. Bartram proceeded, on horseback, to 
burVi a sea-port, about forty miles distant; and t faeac^ 
to Fort Barrington. Much of the intervening waafitt 
was level, and well watered by large streams. 1*^ 
road was straight, spacious, and in excellent '•P^^b 
For a considerable distance it was bordered on «^ 
side by groves^ of various kinds <rf troea snd ihnW' 
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zitwined with bands and garlands of flowcring-plaats* 
^tensive plantatioDS of rice and com, now in early 
erdure, were seen, decorated, here and there, with 
iroves of floriferous and fragant trees and shrubs, 
brou^ which, at intervals, appeared the neat habitar 
ions of the proprietors. 

At Fort Barrington, Mr. Bartram crossed the river 
klat*^*"^*^, here about five hundred yards in width. 
Vhen safely landed on the opposite side, he mounted 
m borse, mi followed the high road, through an un* 
nihabited wilderness, to the iferry on St» llle. The 
mdden transiticm, firom rich cultivated settlements, 
\0 h%h pine*forests, and dark grassy savannas, formed, 
lie says, no disagreeable contrast; and the new objects, 
in the works of nature, which here excited his atten- 
taoo, soon reconciled him to the change. In the midst 
of ihe woods he observed great numbers of dens, or 
csverns, which had been dug in the sand-hills, by the 
gopher, or great land tortoise. 

The next day's progress, presented scenes nearly 
similar to these; though the land was lower, more 
Wei and humid, and the produce was more varied. 
Mr. Bartram passed some troublesome cane-swamps, 
in which he saw several herds of horned-cattle, horses, 
and deer, and noticed many interesting plants. 

In the evening, he arrived at Si. lU^Sj where he 
jodged; and, next morning, having crossed the river 
in a ferry-boat, he proceeded towards St. Mary's. 
The appearance of the country, its soil, and produc- 
tions, between these rivers, were nearly similar to those 
which he had already passed, except that the savannas 
Were more frequent and extensive. 

Mr. Bartram had now passed the utmost frontier 
rf the white settlements, on that border ; and the day 
Wit drawing towards a close, when, on a sudden, an 
hdian, armed with a rifle, crossed the path, at a con- 
*derable distance before him. This man, turning 
<kirt round, came up at full gallop. Though his in- 
^><ntioQs, at first, seemed hostile, he, a&er some besita^ 
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iion, shook Mr. Bartram by the hand, directed him oii 
his way, and then proceeded in his former course. 
Mr. Bartram again set forward, and, after riding eight 
or ten miles, arrived at the banks of St Mar^% 
opposite to the stores, and got safely over that river, 
before dark. 

The savannas about St. Mary's displayed a very 
charming appearance, of flowers and verdure: their 
more elevated borders were varied with beds of vio- 
lets, lupines, and amaryllis ; and with a new and beauti- 
ful species of sensitive plant. 

In a subsequent excursion, Mr. Bartram, accom- 
panied by some other gentlemen, passed the mouth of 
St. Mary's, and entered the river St, Juan, or St. 
John, 

At Corvford, a public ferry over this river, and about 
thirty miles from its mouth, he procured a neat little 
sail-boat; and, having stored it with necessaries for 
his voyage, he proceeded up the river alone, in seardi 
of new productions of nature ; having his chief happi- 
ness centered in tracing and admiring the infinite povrer, 
majesty, and perfection of the great Creator, and in Ae 
contemplation that, through divine permission, he mi^ 
be instrumental in introducing into his native countrjf 
some productions which might become useful to io* 
ciety. His little vessel, being furnished with a good 
sail, and with fishing-tackle, a swivel gun, powder, and 
ball, Mr. Bartram found himself well equipped for to 
voyage, of about one hundred miles, to the tradio( 
houses of the Indians. 

Having proceeded about eight miles above Cowfor4 
to a place where the river was nearly three miles broad, 
he was obliged to land, as his boat had sustained soiim 
damage from the wind ; and, a thunder-storm comini 
on, he resolved to continue on shore till the mominf 
Observing a large oak-tree, which had been throwi 
down by a hurricane, and which offered him a conveni- 
ent shelter, as its branches bore up the trunk a suffi- 
cient height from the earth, to admit liim either to ff< 
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or to lie down beneath it, he spread his sail, slanting 
from the trunk of the tree to the ground, on the wind* 
ward side; and, having collected a quantity of wood 
sufficient to keep up a fire during the night, he kindled 
one in front. He then spread skins on the ground, 
and upon these he placed a blanket, one half of which 
he lay down upon, and the other he turned over him 
for a covering. 

The wind was furious, and the thunder and lightning 
were tremendous ; but, liappily, not much rain fell. 
Next morning, on reconnoitring the neighbourhood, 
he was roused by the report of a musket not far off; 
and) shortly afterwards, an Indian stepped out of a 
thicket, having a large turkey-cock slung across his 
shoulders. He saw Mr. Bartram, and, stepping up 
to him, spoke in English, bidding him good morning. 
He stated that he lived at an adjacent plantation, and 
thai he was employed as a hunter. Mr. Bartram ac- 
companied him to the house of his master, about half a 
luile distant, and was there received in the most polite 
snd firiendly manner imaginable. The owner of this 
plantation invited him to stay some days, for the pur- 
pose of resting and refreshing liimself; and he inmie- 
^tely set his carpenters to work, to repair the da- 
BUiged vessel. 

Hr. Bartram spent one day with this gentleman. 
The house in which he resided was on an eminence, 
about one hundred and fifly yards from the river. On 
the right of it was an orangery, consisting of many 
hundred trees, natives of the place, and left standing 
when the ground about it was cleared. These trees 
were large, flourishing, in bloom, and, at the same time, 
loaded with ripe golden fruit. On the other side was 
A spacious garden, occupying a regular slope of ground, 
wwn to the water ; and a pleasant lawn lay between. 
*he owner of this plantation having, with great libera-* 
%» supplied him with an abundance of ammunition and 
PWvision, Mr. Bartram departed on the ensuing morn- 
«^* He again embarked on board his little vessel. 
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and had a favourable, steady gale. The day wai ex-* 
tremely pleasant ; the shores of the river were level and 
shallow ; and, in some places, the water was not more 
than eighteen inches or two feet in depth. At a httle 
distance it appeared like a green meadow; having 
water-grass, and other amphibious vegetables, growing 
from its oozy bottom, and floating upon its siurface. 

Mr. Bartram kept as near the shore as possible ; and 
he was greatly dehghted with the prospect of cultiva- 
tion, and the increase of human industry, which were 
often visible from the water. In pursuing his voyage, 
he sometimes slept at plantations that were near tihe 
banks of the river ; but sometimes he was obliged to 
pitch his tent upon the shore, or to sleep under the 
protection of his sail. In the latter case he was, not 
unfrequently, disturbed at night, by the plunging and 
roaring of alligators, and the loud croaking of frogs ; 
and, in the morning, by the noise of wild turkeys, hun- 
dreds of which roosted around him. During his pro- 
gress he saw great numbers of alligators, some of than 
immensely large. He was successful in collecting 
seeds, and specimens of uncommon trees and plants. 
In some places he was astonished to see the immense 
magnitude to which the grape-vines grew. These 
were not unfrequently from nine to twelve inches in di- 
ameter : they twined round the trunks of trees, climbed 
to their very tops, and then spread along, from tree to 
tree, almost throughout the forest. The fruit, however, 
was small and ill-flavoured. 

As Mr. Bartram was coasting along the shore, he 
suddenly saw before him an Indian settlement or vQ- 
lage. It was in a fine situation, on the slope of a bank 
which rose gradually from the water. There were 
eight or ten habitations, in a row or street, fronting the 
water, and about flfry yards distant from it. Some of 
the youths of this settlement were naked, and up to 
their hips in water, fishing with rods and lines ; whibt 
others, younger, were diverting themselves in diootiitf 
frogs witli bows and arrows. As Mr. Bartram passed, 
he observed some elderly people reclining on skins, 
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spread upon the ground, beneath the cool shade of oaks 
and palm-trees, that were ranged in front of the 
houses. These persons arose, and eyed him as he 
passed ; but, perceiving that he proceeded without stop- 
ping, they resumed their former position. 

There was an extensive orange-grove, at the uj^ier 
end of the village: the trees were large, and had been 
carefully pruned ; and the ground beneath them was 
dean, op^a, and airy. Around the village were seve- 
ral acres of cleared land, a considerable portion of which 
was planted with maize, batatas, beans, pompions, 
sqiuuiAies, melons, and tobacco. 

Ailer leaving this village, the river became much 
contracted, and continued so till Mr. Bartram reached 
Ckarktia or RoUe*s Toivny where it was not more than 
half a mile wide. Here he came to an anchor. This 
town was founded by Denis Rolle, Esq. and is situated 
on a cliff on the east side of the river. 

Having obtained directions for discovering a little 
remote island, where the traders and their goods were 
secreted^ he set sail again, and, in about an hour and a 
half^ arrived at the desired place. At this island he 
was received with great politeness ; and he was induced 
to continue there several months, during which he wa» 
treated with the utmost hospitality, by the agents of 
one of the British mercantile houses. 

The numerous plains and groves in the vicinity of 
the island, afforded to Mr. Bartram much gratification 
in his botanical pursuits ; and, at the termination of his 
residence here, he set out with a party of traders, who 
were about to proceed to the upper parts of the river. 
The traders, with their goods in a large boat, went first, 
and Mr. Bartram, in his little vessel, followed them. 
The day was pleasant, and the wind fair and moderate. 
In the evening diey arrived at Mount Royal^ a house 
belonging to a Mr. Kean. This place was surrounded 
l»y magnificent groves of orange- trees, oaks, palms, and 
magnolias; and commanded a most enchanting view of 
she jpreat Lake George, about two miles distant. 

h3 
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Lake George is a beautiful piece of water, a dilata- 
tion of the river St. John, and about fifteen miles wide. 
It is ornamented with two or three fertile islands. Mr. 
Bartram landed, and passed the night on one of them; 
and he found, growing upon it, many curious flowering 
shrubs, a new and beautiful speeies of convolvulus, and 
some other species of plants, which he had never before 
seen. 

A favourable gale enabled the voyagers, towards the 
close of the ensuing day, to enter the river at the 
southern extremity of the lake. Here they found a 
safe and pleasant harbour, in a most desirable situation. 
Opposite to them was a vast cypress swamp, environed 
by a border of grassy marshes ; and, around the har- 
bour, was a grove of oaks, palm, magnolia, and orange- 
trees. The bay was, in some places, almost covered 
with the leaves of a beautiful water-lily, the large, 
sweet-scented yellow flowers of which grew two or three 
feet above the surface of the water. A great number of 
fine trout were caught, by fishing, with a hook and line, 
near the edges of the water-lilies ; and many wild tur- 
keys and deer were seen in the vicinity of this place. 
' On the ensuing day the party reached a trading- 
house, called Spalding's upper Store, where Mr. Bar- | 
tram resided for several weeks. Being afterwards de- 
sirous of continuing his travels and observations higher 
up the river, and, having received an invitation to visit 
a plantation, the property of an English gentleman, 
about sixty miles distant, he resolved to pursue his re- 
searches to that place. For several miles the left bank 
of the river had numerous islands of rich swamp land. 
The opposite coast was a perpendicular cliff* ten or twelve 
feet high : this was crowned by trees and shrubs, which, 
in some places, rendered the scenery extremely beau- 
tiful. The straight trunks of the psdm-trees were^ 
in many instances, from sixty to ninety feet high, of a 
bright ash colour, and were terminated by plumes of 
leaves, some of them nearly fifteen feet in length. 

Mr. Bartram landed^for the night, in a litUe bayiiiot 
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far from the entrance to a small lake, another expan- 
sion of the river. Near this place there was much low 
and swampy land, and the islands in the river were nu« 
merous. The evening was cool and calm, and he went 
out in his canoe, to fish for trout. As the evening 
closed, alligators appeared in great numhers along the 
shores and in the river. Mr. Bartram states that he 
was witness to a comhat between these dreadful ani- 
mals, which inspired him with horror, especially as liis 
little harbour was surrounded by tiiem. In endeavour- 
ing to paddle his canoe through a line of alligators, he 
was pursued by several large ones; and, before he 
£ould reach the shore, he was assailed on every side. 
His situation became extremely precarious. Two very 
large alligators attacked him closely, rushing with their 
heads and part of their bodies above the water, roaring 
terribly, and, from their mouths, throwing floods of 
water over him. They struck their jaws together so 
close to his ears as almost to stun him ; and he, every 
moment, expected to be dragged out of the boat and 
devoured by them. He held in his hand a large club, 
which he used so efficaciously, as to beat them off: he 
then hastened towards the shore, as the only means of 
preservation left. Here the water was shallow ; and 
bis ferocious opponents, some of which w^ere twelve feet 
in length, returned into deeper water. After this, as 
Mr. Bartram was stepping out of his canoe, an alligator 
rushed up to him, near his feet, and, with its head and 
shoulders out of the water, lay there for some time. 
Mr. Bartram ran for his gun, and, having a heavy 
charge in it, be shot the animal in the head and killed 
him. While Mr. Bartram was employed in cleansing 
some fish for his supper, he raised his head, and beheld, 
througli the clear water, another of these animals of 
large size, moving slowly towards him ; and he stepped 
back, at the instant the beast was preparing to spring 
upon him. This excessive boldness gave him great un- 
easiness, as he feared he should be obliged to keep on 
watch through the whole night. He had made the best 
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preparation, in his power, for passing lihe night, when 
he was roused by a tumultuous noise, which seemed to 
come from the harbour. On going to the water's edge 
he beheld a scene so astonishing, Smt it was some time 
before he could credit the evidence even of his omi 
senses. The river, though of great width, appeared, 
from shore to shore, to be almost a solid bank of fish. 
These were of various species, and were pushing along 
the river, towards the little lake, pursued by alligators 
in such incredible numbers, and so close together, that, 
had the animals been harmless, Mr. Bartram imagined 
it might have been possible to have walked across the 
water upon their heads. During this extraordinary 
passage, thousands of fish were caught and swallowed 
by them. The horrid noise of their closing jaws, Aeir 
plunging amid the broken banks of fish, and rising widi 
their prey some feet above the water, the floods of 
water and blood rushing from their mouths, and the 
clouds of vapour issuing from their nostrils, were truly 
frightful. This scene continued, at intervals, during 
the whole night. Afler it was ended, Mr. Bartram says 
he found himself more reconciled to his situation than he 
had before been ; as he was convinced that the extra- 
ordinary assemblage of alligators at this place had been 
owing to the annual passage of these shoals of fish ; and 
that they were so well employed in their own element, 
that he had little occasion to fear they woidd wander 
from the banks for the purpose of annoying him. 

It being now almost night, he returned to his tent, 
where he had lefl his fish broiling, and his kettle of rice 
stewing ; and having, in his packages, oil, pepper, and 
salt, and, in place of vinegar, excellent oranges hanging 
in abundance over his head, he sat down and re^ed 
himself cheerfully. Before he retired to rest, he was 
suddenly roused by a noise behind him, towards tbe 
land. He sprang up, seized his gim, and, going can* 
tiously in the direction from which the sound approach- 
ed, he beheld two large bears, advancing towards him. 
He waited till they were about thirty yards distant, 
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^^fhea he snapped his piece at tbem. It flashed in the 
psn, but they both galloped off, and did not return. 
After this he passed the night without any other moles* 
tation than being occasionally awaked by the whooping 
of owls, the screaming of bitterns, or by wood-rats run- 
nmg among the leaves. When he arose in the morning 
Aere was perfect peace : very few alligators were to be 
seoi, and these were asleep near the shore. His mind 
vras not, however, free from alarm. He could not but 
entertain considerable dread lest, in pursuing his voy- 
age np die river, he should, every evening, encounter 
difficulties similar to those which he had now experi- 
enced. 

Having loaded his gun and re-embarked, he set sail 
»ntioiisly along the shore; and was, not long afler- 
wmdsy attacked by an alligator, which he beat off with 
^ club; another passed close by his boat, having a 
bvood of young ones, a hundred or more in number, fol- 
lowing her, in a long train. On one part of the shore 
Mr. Bartram beheld a great number of hillocks, or 
small pyramids, in shape resembling haycocks, and 
hmged like an -encampment. They were on a liigh 
ntuarsh, fifteen or twenty yards from the water, and each 
Btboot four feet in hei^t. He knew them to be the 
nests of aHigators, and now expected a furious and 
general attack, as he saw several large alligators swim- 
ming near them. Notwithstanding this he was deter- 
mined to land and examine them. Accordingly, he ran 
his canoe on shore ; and, having ascended a sloping 
bank or road which led to the place, he found that most 
tf the nests were deserted, and thick whitish egg-shells 
lay broken and scattered upon the ground around 
ttem. 

These nests were in the form of obtuse cones, and 
Were constructed with mud, grass, and herbage. In 
ftie formation of them, the alligators had made a kind 
6f floor of these substances, upon the ground ; on this 
flxey had deposited a layer of eggs, and upon that a 
stnttmn of mortar, seven or eight inches in thickness. 
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and then another layer of eggs ; and, in this manner, 
one stratum upon another, nearly to the top. Mr. Bar- 
tram supposes that the eggs are hatched by the heiat oi 
the sun ; and that the female alligator carefully watdi£s 
her own nest of eggs until they are all hatched. He 
Kays it is certain that the young ones are not left to shifl 
for themselves, for he had frequent opportunities of 
seeing female alligators leading ahout the shores their 
offspring, as a hen does her chickens. 

After having gratified his curiosity, he continued 
his voyage up tlie river. In his progress he ob- 
served several small floating islands. The swamps 
on the banks of the river were, in general, three or 
four feet above the level of the water ; and the timber 
upon them was large, but thinly scattered. The black 
mould of these swamps was covered with a succulent 
and tender kind of grass, which, when chewed, was 
sweet and agreeable to the taste, somewhat like young 
sugar-canes. Alligators were still numerous. Ex- 
posed, during the day, to the rays of a vertical sun, 
Mr. Bar tram experienced great inconvenience in row- 
ing his canoe against the stream; and, at night, he was 
annoyed by the stings of musquitoes, and he was obliged 
to be constantly on guard against the attacks of al%t" 
tors. In one instance an alligator, of immense size, 
came up to his tent, and approached within six feet of 
him, when he was awakened by the screaming owL 
Starting up, he seized his musket, which, during the 
night, he always kept under his head ; and the ammal, , 
alarmed by the noise, rushed again into the water. 

In many places the banks of the river were orna- 
mented with hanging garlands of various climbing ve* 
getables, both shrubs and plants. One of these had 
white flowers, each as big as a small funnel, the tube 
five or six inches in lengtli, and not thicker than a to- 
bacco-pipe. It was curious to observe the wild squash, 
(a species of cucurbita,) which grew upon the lof^ 
limbs of the trees: its yellow fruit, somewhat of the 
6ize and shape of a large orange, pendant over the 
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'. In some parts there were steep cliffs on each 
jf the river. During the middle of the day the 
ler was so intensely hot, that Mr. Bar tram 
obliged to seek for shelter under the shade of 
rees which grew upon the banks. 
3 passed another lake, the eastern shores of which 
adorned with dark, high forests : on the north and 
I were apparently endless plains and meadows, em- 
ihed with islets and promontories covered with 
. Whilst he was navigating this lake, he was ex- 
1 to the most tremendous storm of thunder and 
ning that he had ever witnessed. The lofty forests 
beneath the fury of the blast, and the sturdy limbs 
le trees cracked under the weight of the wind, 
es were torn up ; and the spreading branches of 
rees were rent asunder, and, like leaves or stubble, 
whirled aloft in the air. After a while the wind 
-ain abated. Mr. Bartram then crossed the lake, 
t a mile in length, and arrived in safety at a plan- 
n near its southern extremity. Here he found that 
ly all the buildings had been overturned by the 
icane ; and that a hundred acres of indigo plants, 
stripe for cutting, and several acres of sugar-canes, 
been ruined. 

bout four miles beyond this plantation, Mr. Bartram 
shown a vast fountain of hot mineral water, which 
d from a ridge or bank of the river, in a great cove 
ly. The water, though hot and of a disagreeable 
5y and vitriolic taste, and very offensive to the 
1, was perfectly transparent, and exhibited to view 
^digious number of fish, and alligators, which were 
r about the bottom.' 

[r. Bartram now returned, in his canoe, to the sta- 
called the Upper Store, Thence, in company with 
persons who had been commissioned to make some 
mercial arrangements with the Indians, he set out 
in Indian town called Cuscowilla. For four or five 
« they travelled westward, over a level plain, which, 
re and on eacl^ side of them, appeared like a green 
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meadow, thinly planted with low and spreading pine- 
trees. The whole surface seemed clad with grassy 
herbage, and low shrubs, and with many kinds of plants, 
which were rare and highly interesting. - Here ako 
many species of birds were seen, the. plumage of some 
of which was extremely beautiful. Snakes, lizards, and 
insects were also very abundant. Beyond this plain 
was a hill, ornamented with a great variety of herba- 
ceous plants and grasses, and with a magnificent grove 
of pines. After the pine-groves were passed, the travel- 
lers entered a district called the Sand'htUs, 

They encamped, for the first night, at the Haff-ftajj 
Pond. This is a lake, about three miles in circum- 
ference, which extends, through an apparently spacioiB 
meadow, and beneath a chain of elevated sand-hills. It 
is inhabited by numerous kinds of fish, by alligators, 
and by a kind of turtles with soft shells. The latter are 
so large as to weigh from twenty to thirty, and even forty 
pounds each. They are extremely fat and d^dous; 
but, if eaten to excess, are unwholesome* Numeroui 
herds of deer, and extensive flocks of turkeys, frequent 
the vicinity of this place. 

From Half-way Pond the travellers proceeded, st31 
westward, through the high forests of Cuscowilla. Tbe 
coimtry, for five or six miles, presented nearly the same 
scenery as before. After this the sand-ridges became 
higher, and their bases proportionally more extensivft 
The savannahs and ponds were larger ; the summits of 
the ridges more gravelly; and here and there rocks, 
formed of a sort of concrete of sand and shells, were 
seen above the sand and gravel. 

Having passed an extensive and fruitful orange- 
grove, through a pine-forest, and crossed two or 
three streams that were tributary to the river St 
John, the travellers at length came within sight of 
the great and beautiful Lake of Cuscorvilla. Their 
course now lay through a magnificent forest, about nine 
miles in extent, and consisting of orange-groves, over- 
topped by grand magnolias, palm-trees, oaks, beech, 
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ind other trees. This forest bounded one edge of the 
lake ; and, beyond it, lay the town of Cuscofvilla^ the 
plaee of their destination. This place is situated on the 
banks of a brook, which, at' a little distance, falls into 
the lake. 

They were welcomed to the town, and conducted, by 
a party of young men and maidens, to the house of the 
duef. This stood on an eminence, and was distin- 
guished from the other dwellings by its superior 
magnitude, and by having a flag hoisted, on a high 
staff, at one comer. The chief, attended by several 
old men, came to them, and shook them by their 
hands, or rather their arms, (a form of salutation 
peculiar to the American Indians,) saying at the same 
time, "You are come." They followed him into an 
apartment prepared for their reception. 

The following customs are practised towards their 
^ests, by the Indians in this part of America. The 
pipe being filled, it is handed round to each. After 
thas a large bowl, containing what is called "thin 
drink," is brought, and is «et down on a low table. 
tn the bowl is a great wooden ladle : each person takes 
up in the ladle as much of the liquor as he pleases ; and, 
after drinking until he is satisfied, he returns it into 
the bowl, pushing the handle towards the next person 
in the circle; and so it goes round. 

On the present occasion, after the usual compliments 
had passed, the principal trader informed the Indian 
chief, in the presence of his council or attendants, re- 
specting the purport of their business ; and with this the 
chief expressed his satisfaction. When the latter was 
informed concerning the object of Mr. Bartram's jour- 
ney, he received him with complaisance ; giving him 
muimited permission to travel over his country, for the 
purpose of collecting plants, and saluting him by the 
name of Pug Pu^y, or " Flower-hunter." 

This chief was a tall, well-formed man, very affable 
and cheerful, about sixty years of age. His eyes were 
lively and fbU of lustre, his countenance was manly 
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and placid, yet ferocious ; his nose aquiline, and liis 
dress extremely simple ; but his head was ornamented 
in the manner of the Creek Indians. He had been a 
great warrior, and had now, attending him as slaves, 
many captives, which had been taken by himself when 
young. They were dressed better than he, and served 
and waited upon him with signs of the most abject 
humility, llie manners and customs of these Indians, 
who are called Alacknas, and of most of the lower Creeks 
or SiminoleSf appear evidently tinctured with Spanish 
civilization. There are several Christians among them, 
many of whom wear little silver crucifixes, affixed to 
a collar round their necks, or suspended by a small 
chain upon their breasts. 

Mr. Bartram and his party had not long been here, 
before the repast was brought in. This consisted of 
venison stewed in bear's oil, of fresh corn-cakes, 
milk, and a dish called homony ; and the drink was 
honey and water, very cool and agreeable. 

A few days afler this some negotiations took place 
between the traders and the Indians, in the public 
square or council-house. These having terminated to 
the satisfaction of both parties, a banquet succeeded; 
the ribs and choicest fat pieces of bullocks, well barba- 
cued, were brought into an apartment of the square: 
bowls and kettles of stewed flesh and broth constituted 
the next course ; and with these was brought in a dish, 
made of the belly or paunch of an ox, not over- 
cleansed of its contents, cut and minced tolerably fine, 
and then made into a thin kind of soup, and seasoned 
with salt and aromatic herbs ; but the seasoning was 
not quite strong enough to overpower the original taste 
and smell. This is a favourite dish with the Indians. 

Cuscowilla is the capital of the Alachua Indians; and 
it, at this time, contained about thirty habitations, each 
of which consisted of two houses, nearly of the sam? 
size, about thirty feet in length, twelve feet wide, and 
twelve high. Of these, one is divided into tw0 
apartments; the cook-room, or common bally and tb9 
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lodging-room. The other house is nearly of the same 
dimensions, and stands about twenty yards from the 
dwelling-house. This building is two stories high, 
and is constructed in a different manner from the for- 
mer. Like that, it is divided across ; but the end next 
the dwelling-house is open on three sides, and is sup- 
ported by posts or columns. It has an open loft or 
platibrm, Uie ascent to which is by a portable stair or 
ladder: this is pleasant, cool, and airy; and here tlie 
master or chief of the family retires to repose, in the 
hot seasons, and receives his guests or visitors. The 
other half of this building is closed on all sides : the 
lowest or ground part is a potatoe-house; and the up« 
per story a granary, for com and other provisions. 

The town of Cuscowilla stands in an extremely 
pleasant situation, upon a high, swelling ridge of sand- 
liills, within three or four himdred yards of a large and 
beautiful lake, which continually washes a sandy beach. 
Under a moderately high, sloping bank ; terminated on 
One side by extensive forests of orange-groves, and 
oyertopped with magnohas, palms, poplars, limes, live 
(>aks9 and other trees. The ground, between the town 
Ind the lake, is adorned by an open grove of tall pine- 
treeSy which, standing at a considerable distance from 
each other, admit a delightful prospect of the spark- 
ling waters. The lake abounds with various kinds of 
^cellent fish and wild fowl. 

The inhabitants of Cuscowilla have each a small 
^rden attached to their dwellings, for the purpose of 
sroducing com, beans, tobacco, and other useful arti- 
cles ; but the plantation which supplies them with their 
idiief vegetable provisions, is near the great Alachua 
savannah, and about two miles distant. This planta- 
ion has one common enclosure, and is worked and 
:ended by the whole community : yet every family has 
its particular part, marked off when planted ; and this 
portion receives the common labour and assistance, 
until the com, or other articles cultivated upon it, are 
ripe. Each family then gathers and deposits in its 
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Btore-hotise its own proper share, setting apart a smafl 
gift or contribution for a public granaryi which stands 
near the centre of the plantation. 

Mr. Bartram made several excursions to -placet m 
the vicinity of Cuscowilla and the Alachua Swamp. Is 
one of these, he came to a little clump of shrubs^ where 
he observed several large snakes, entwined together. 
They were each about four feet in length, and as thick 
as a man's wrist. Mr. Bartram approached, and &h 
deavoured to irritate them, but they appeared perfectly 
harmless. Numerous herds of cattle and deer, and 
many troops of horses were seen peacefully browsing 
on the grass of the savannah, or strolling through the 
groves on the surrounding heights. Large flocks of 
wild turkeys were also observed in the woods. 

At some distance from Cuscowilla, is an Indian town 
called Talahasochte, which Mr. Bartram some time af- 
terwards visited. It is delightfully situated on the 
elevated east bank of a river called Liitle SL JMi* 
The habitations were, at this time, about thirty in 
number, and constructed like those of Cuscowilla; bat 
the council-house was neater and more spacious. 

The Indians of this town have large and handsome 
canoes, which they form out of the trunks of cypress- 
trees: some of them are sufficiently commodious to 
accommodate twenty or thirty persons. In these 
canoes they descend the river, on trading and hunt- 
ing excursions, as far as the sea-coast, to the neigh- 
bouring islands and shores; and they sometimes even 
cross the Gulf of Florida to the West India Islands. 

In this neighbourhood are seen many singular and 
unaccountable cavities. These are funneUahaped; and 
some of them are from twenty to forty yards across at 
the rim. Their perpendicular depth is, in many ill' 
stances, upwards of twenty feet. 

At this time, nearly the whole of East Florida, and t 
great portion of West Florida, were in the poaecBsiei 
of Indians; and these chiefly a tribe called Svmmkii 
an apparently contented and happy race of peoplei who 
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Enjoyed, in superabundmice, the necessaries and the 
oonveniences of hit. With the skins of deer, bears, 
tigersy and wohres, together with honey, wax, and 
other productkuis of their country, this people pur- 
diased, from Europeansi clothing, equipage, and do- 
mestic utensik. They seemed to be free from want 
or desires: they had no enemy to dread; and, ap- 
parently, nothing to occasion disquietude, except the 
gradual encroa<£ments of the white people. 

Mr. Bartram returned to the trading-stOre, on the 
bank of the river St. John ; and, about the end of Sep* 
teraber, he reached the place from which he had com* 
meRced his voyage* 

We must now proceed, across the southern states, to 
-Ae mouth of the Mississippi, for the purpose of tra- 
ciiig the course of that astonishing river, and describing 
the most important places in its vicinityi 
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UNITED STATES CONTINUED* 

2^ River MisnssippL 

The Mississippi has its source in about forty-six de^ 
grees thirty minutes of north latitude ; and terminates 
-in the Gxdf of Mexico, at some distance below the 
town of New Orleans. Its length, in a direct line, 
exceeds one thousand seven hundred miles; and it &lls 
into the sea, by many mouths, most of which, like 
Aoae of the Nile, are too shallow to be navigable. 
¥or a considerable distance, its banks are low, marshy, 
sadfiovvrod with reeds; and are annually overflowed« 
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from the melting of the snows in the interior of the 
country. The inundation usually commences in Marci^ 
and continues about three months; and the slime which 
it deposits on the adjacent lands, tends, in a very im- 
portant degree, to fertilize the soil. This river is 
navigable to a great distance ; but, at spring-tides, the 
navigation is difficult, on account of the strength of 
the currents, and the innumerable islands, shoals, and 
sand-banks, with which it is interspersed. Vessels of 
three hundred tons burden can ascend it as high as 
Natchez, four hundred miles from the sea; and those 
of lighter burden can pass upward, as far as the Falls 
of St. Anthony, in latitude forty-*four degrees fifty 
minutes. 

New Orleans, the capital of the state of Louisi- 
ana, is situated on the northern bank of tlie Missis- 
sippi, and is a place of great commercial importance* 
It was founded in the year 1717, and now con* 
tains near thirty thousand inhabitants. In 1787»it 
had eleven hundred houses ; but, nine hundred of these 
having been consumed by fire, it has since been rebuflt 
on a regular plan, and a more enlarged scale. Most 
of the houses are constructed with wooden frames, 
raised about eight feet from the ground, and have gal- 
leries round them, and cellars under the floors : almost 
every house has a garden. 

Louisiana having, till lately, been a French colony, 
the French language is still predominant at New Or- 
leans. The appearance of the people too is French; 
and even the negroes, by their antics and ludicrous 
gestures, exhibit their previous connexion with that 
nation. Their general manners and habits are very 
relaxed. Though New Orleans is now a city be* 
longing to the United States, the markets, shops^ 
theatre, circus, and public ball-rooms, are open on 
Sundays, in the same manner as they are in the catho- 
.lic countries of the old continent. Gambling^houseSi 
too, are numerous ; and the coffee-houses and the Ex- 
change are occupied, from morning till night, by game* 
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ftterd. The general stile of living is luxurious. The 
houses are elegantly fumbhed; and the ladies dress in 
ftn expensive manner. 

Provisions are here of bad quality, and enormously 
dear. Hams and cheese, from England; potatoes^ 
butter, and beef from Ireland, are common articles of 
import. The rents of houses, also, are very extrava^ 
gant. 

The country around New Orleans is level, rich, and 
healthy, and has many extensive sugar-plantations. 
And, for the space of five leagues below, and ten above 
the town, the river has been embanked, to defend the 
adjacent fields firom those inundations of the Missisuppi 
which take place every spring. The land, adjacent to 
the town, yields abundant crops of rice, Indian corn, and 
v^etables. 

There is a regular communication, by means of steam« 
boats and other vessels, between New Orleans and the 
towns on the banks of the Mississippi, the Ohio, 
and other rivers, in the distant parts of North Ame- 
rica. 

The scenery of the Mississippi, to the distance o£ one 
hundred and fifly miles and upwards, from New Or- 
leans, is very uninteresting. . The country is a dead 
flat; so that the banks of the river, and most of the ad- 
jacent grounds, are annually overflowed. In the 
vicinity of Natchez it becomes more varied and 
pleasingt 

Natchez is a town in the state of Mississippi, near the 
banks of the river, and about four hundred miles from 
its'mouth. It contains about thirty dwellings, most of 
which are whiskey-shops, gambling, and other houses, 
where kn excess of profligacy prevails, which is not 
Qmud in the United States. 

Mr, Fearon visited Natchez in the year 1817; 
tod in the port there were twerity-five flats, seven 
keels, and one steam-Vessel. The flats are square 
covered vessels, of considerable capacity, used for car- 
Irykig freight from Pittsburghi on the Ohio, and other 
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fifty houses. This place has been settled somewhat 
more than a century, and its inhabitants are chiefly 
French. Some parts of the district of Illinois are oc- 
cupied by Indians. The other inhabitants are, first, 
what are here termed " squatters," persons half dvi- 
lized and half savage ; and who, both in character and 
habits, are extremely wretched: second, a medley of 
land-jobbers, lawyers, doctors, and farmers, a portion 
of those who traverse this immense continent, founding 
settlements, and engaging in all kinds of speculation: 
and third, some old French settlers, who are possessed 
of considerable property, and who live in ease and com- 
fort 

About seventy miles north of Kaskaski, and on the 
opposite side of the river, is a town or large village, 
called St, Louis, It stands on a rock or bank of con- 
siderable height, in a beautiful and healthy situation, 
and is surrounded by a country of exuberant Fertility. 
The inhabitants of this place are chiefly employed ia V 
the fur-trade, and seldom occupy themselves in agri- 
culture. 



Narrative of a Voyage from St. Louis to the source^ 
of the Mississijypi, By Zebulon Montooxeby 
Pike. 






Major Pike, at that time a lieutenant in the Americtf 
army, was employed by the government of the Unitfii 
States, to make a survey of the Mississippi, from tk ^ 
town of St, Louis, upwards, to its source. In pl^ 
suance of his instructions, he embarked, in a keel-boit» 
at this place, on the afternoon of Friday the 9di i 
August, 1805; and was accompanied by a seijeantaii ff 
seventeen private soldiers of the American army. 

As far as the mouth of the river Missouri, he siy^ 
the eastern shore of the Mississippi consists of a 9$mj 
soil, and is covered with timber-trees of various Vstt^ 1^ 
The western shore is, for a little distance, composed* 
high land, bordered by prairie or natural meador 
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[id; after which bottom-land occurs, with timber 
ar to that on the eastern shore. The current is 
i, and, at low water, the navigation is obstructed by 
-banks. 

yond the entrance of the Missouri, the stream is 
e, as far as the mouth of the Illinois; but there, 
^ to extensive sand-bars, and many islands, it be* 
s extremely rapid. From the Illinois to the Buffalo 
^ the eastern shore exhibits a series of gentle emi- 
3s ; but, on the west, the land is a continued prairie. 
>er is found on both sides; generally hacberry, 
n-wood, and ash. The Buffalo river enters from the 

and is about a hundred yards wide at its mouth. 
1 the 14th of August the voyagers passed a camp of 
Sac Indians, consisting of three men, with their 
ies. The men were employed in spearing and 
ing a large fish, Mr. Pike gave them a small 
tity of whiskey and biscuit ; and they, in return, 
^nted him with some fish. The Sacs are a tribe 
dians which hunt on the Mississippi, and its con- 
t streams, from the Illinois to the river Jowa; 
)n the plains west of them, which border upon the 
ouri. They are much dreaded by other Indians, 
leir propensity to deceit, and their disposition to 
ait injury by stratagem. 

I the ensuing day, the voyagers reached the 
h. of Salt river y a considerable stream, which, 
gh water, is navigable for at least two himdred 
I. From the Illinois to tliis river, the western 
J is either immediately bordered by beautiful cedar- 
, or the ridges of these cliffs may be seen at a dis- 
^ On the east the land is low, and the soil rich. 
I the 16th of August they passed the house 

Frenchman, on the western side of the river, 
cattle belonging to this person appeared to be in 
>rder, but his corn-land was in a bad state of cul- 
ion. Three days afterwards their boat was da- 
$d by striking against a vessel carrying timber and 
iL8 dovni the stream. While they were engaged ia 
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tepairing it, three canoes, with Indians, passed on the 
opposite side of the river. The men in the canoes ciD- 
ed out, in English, *' How do you do ?" wishing for aA 
invitation to come over ; but this was not given, and 
they proceeded on their voyage. 

Beyond Salt river the western shore of the Mississippi 
is hilly, but the eastern side consists of lowland, tim- 
bered with hickory, oak, ash, maple, and other treei; 
The navigation here is easy, and the soil on J[>oth sides 
tolerably good. 

On the 20th of August the voyagei^, with great di( 
ficulty, passed the Rn^pids des Moines. These are eleva 
miles in extent; and, with successive ledges and shoak, 
Teach from shore to shore, across the bed of the rifer. 
Mr. Pike had here an interview with four chiefe, and 
fifteen men of the Sac nation, accompanied by a Frendi 
. interpreter, and an agent who had been sent from tk 
United States to teach them agriculture. These inea 
assisted him in his progress up the Rapids; and, in le* 
compence for the service, they were presented with some 
tobacco, knives, and whiskey. 

At some distance beyond the Rapids the voyageil 
had a beautiful prospect, at least forty miles in extenli 
down the river. Their average daily progress appean 
to have been betwixt twenty and thirty miles. 

Above the river Jowa, which is one hundred and fi^ 
yards wide at its mouth, the shore of the Missiasipfi 
consists of high prairie, with yellow clay-banks, and, ia , 
some places, banks of red sand : the western shore ako 
is prairie, but bounded by wood. About ten miltt 9 
the Jowa is a village of Jowa Indians* This peofiie 
subsist chiefly by hunting, but they cultivate seme cort* 
land. Their chief residence is on the small streams in 
the rear of the Mississippi. From the Jowa to Bioi 
river, there are, on the west, beautiM prairies, and, ■ 
some places, rich land, with black walnut and hiekoi} 
timber. 

On the 28th of August the vessel was much mjtsfi 
in passing up a series of rapids nearly eighteen iaifci i> 
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»6te»t» and, in some places, reaching from shore to 
i^ore. Four days after this they arrived in the vicinity 
of some esLtenaive lead-mines, which belonged to a 
Brenchman named Dubuque. The only animals they 
had hitherto seen were a few wild turkeys and some 
deer. 

From the lead-mines to Turkey rivers the Mississippi 
oanlinues nearly of the same width, and the banks, soil, 
and productions appear precisely similar. Oa the bank 
of the Turkey river is a vDlage of Reynard Indians^ 
who raise there a considerable quantity of com. The 
Se3riuuda reside in three villages on the Mississippi, 
two of which Mr. Pike had already past They grow 
com, beans, and melons; and they annually sell many 
hundred bushela of com to the inhabitants of the United 



On the ^ of September, Mr. Pike and some of his 
men landed for the puiqposeof shooting pigeons ; but the 
guns were no sooner fired, ,than a party of Indians, who 
wero on shore ^ a little distance, ran to the water, and 
escaped xp their perroques or caiiocs, with great preci- 
pitetioB. After this the voyagers parsed the mouth 
of the Oldsconun rwer, which enters the Mississippi in 
latitude 43 degrees 44 minutes, and is nearly half a 
mite wide. This nver is an important source of com- 
raunicatioci with the great American lakes, and is the 
route by which all the traders of Michillimackinac con- 
vey t&ieir goods to the Mississippi. 

Oa the 6th of September, a council was held with 
a party of PuatU or Winebe^goe Indians, and one of 
the Sioux chiefs. The former occupy seven villages, 
and are supposed to be a nation who. originally emi- 
grated from Mexico, to avoid the oppression of the 
Spaniards. They are reputed to be brave; but their 
bravery resembles the ferocity of tigers, rather than the 
deUberate resolution of men. They ai^e so treacherous 
that, it is said, a white man should never lie down to 
sleep in their villages, without adopting the utmost cau- 
tion to preserve hunself from ipjuvy . The Sioux are a 
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powerful nation, the dread of whom is extended 
all the adjacent country. They are divided into 
merous bands, headed by celebrated " chiefs. Fe 
them cultivate land ; but they chiefly live on the 
duction of the chase, and on a kind of bread which 
make from wild oats. This species of grain is 
produced in such abundance, that a sufficiency for i 
subsistence is easily collected in the autumn, without 
trouble whatever in cultivating the land. 

Not long after their interview with these Indians 
voyagers reached the Prairie des Chiens. The ho 
of this village, about eighteen in number, are arrangi 
two streets, along the front of a marsh. They are di 
built of wood ; are daubed on the outside with < 
and whitewashed within. The furniture in mos 
them is decent, and, in those of the most wealth3i 
habitants, displays a considerable degree of taste. 
Prairie des Chiens was first settled under the protec 
of the English government, in the year 17S3; and 
rives its name from a family of Reynards, who forn 
lived there, and were distinguished by tlie appeUi 
of Dog Indians. It is a place of resort for In 
traders and others, who reside in the interior. Mr. '. 
here engaged two interpreters to accompany him; 
of whom was to perform the whole voyage, and 
other to sail with him as high as the ^Is of St. 
thony. 

On the 9th of September he had an interview wi 
party of Sioux Indians. When he went towards 
shore to meet them, they saluted him by firing t 
rounds from their muskets, loaded with ball, 
landing, Mr. Pike was met by the chief, and invite* 
his lodge. This invitation he complied with, 1 
ing first stationed some of his men as guards, to 
tect him in ease of danger. In the lodge he foux 
dean mat and a pillow arranged for him to sit a{ 
and the complimentary pipe of peace was placed be 
him, on a pair of small crutches. The chief sate al 
right handy and the mterpreter at his left. After f 
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ImuI satisfied each other of their mutual good wishes, 
and Mr. Pike had accepted the pipe, dinner was pre- 
pared. This consisted of wild rye and venison. 

Mr. Pike was afterwards conducted by the chief to a 
dance, the performance of which was accompanied by ma- 
ny curious gestures. Men and women danced indiscrimi- 
nately. They were all dressed in the gayest manner 
imaginable. Each had, in his hand, a small skin of 
some kind of animal. They frequently ran up, point- 
ed their skin, and gave a puff with their breath ; on 
which the person blown at fell, and either appeared 
lifeless, or in great agony ; but afterwards slowly re- 
covered, rose, and joined in the dance. This was un- 
derstood to be of a religious description ; and the In- 
dians believed that they actually puffed, into each 
others bodies, something which occasioned them to 
fall. For persons to be permitted to take a part in 
these dances, it was requisite that they should make 
valuable presents to the society, give a feast, and be 
admitted with great ceremony. When Mr. Pike re- 
turned to his boat, he sent for the chief, and presented 
him with a quantity of tobacco, four knives, half a 
pound of vermilion, a quart of salt, and several gallons 
of spirits. 

At some distance beyond this place, Mr. Pike was 
shewn several holes, which had been dug in the ground: 
by the Sioux Indians. These were, in general, of cir- 
cular shape, and about ten feet in diameter ; but some 
of them were in the form of half moons. When this 
people apprehend an attack from their enemies, or 
discover an enemy near them, they dig into the ground, 
with their knives, tomahawks, and wooden ladles ; and, 
in an incredibly short space of time, sink holes that are 
sufficiently capacious to protect both themselves and 
their families from the balls or arrows of their foe. 

Though the part of the river which the voyagers 
were now traversing was nearly two thousand mile^ 
distant from the sea, the width of the stream was sup^ 
ppsed to be 4t least two miles. 
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The wet season had commenced, and rain fell, in 
considerable quantity ahnost every day. In this part 
of his voyage, Mr. Pike was accompanied by a Mr. 
Frazer and two other persons, with three birch canoes. 
On the 16 th of September, they passed the mouth 
of the Sauteau or Chippereay river ^ a deep and majes- 
tic stream, which has a communication, by a short pas* 
sage, with the Montreal river, and, by this river, with 
Lake Superior. The shores of the Mississippi wei» 
here, in many places> bold and precipitous, forming a 
succession of high perpendicular cli£& and low valleys; 
and they exhibited some of the most romantic and 
picturesque views imaginable. But this irregular 
scenery was sometimes interrupted by wide and ex** 
tensive plains, which brought to the minds of the 
voyagers the verdant lawns of civilized countries, and 
almost induced them to imagine themselves in the midst 
of a highly-cultivated plantation. The timber of this 
part of the country was generally birch, elm, and cot- 
ton-wood; uid all the cliffs were bordered with 
cedars. The prevailing species of game were deer and 
besurs. 

On the 21st of September, the voyagers break&sted at 
a Sioux village, on the eastern side of the river. It 
consisted of eleven lodges, and was situated at die 
head of an island, just bdow a ledge of rocks ; but t^ 
inhabitants had all left it. About two miles b^ood 
this village, they saw three bears, swimming ov^ tha 
river, but beyond the reach of gun-shot. 

In a camp of Sioux, which ihey afterwards pasaedi 
Mr. Pike was astonished by the garrulity of the wo- 
men. At the other camps uie women had not opened 
their lips ; but here they fk>cked around the strangers^ 
Mad talked without cessation. The cause of tlnafiw* 
dom is supposed to have been the absence of their hu* 
bands. In a spot at which the voyager» arrived this 
day) the Mississip][H was so narrow that Mt\ EflBB 
crc«sed it, in a boat, with ft>rty strokes of hia oais. 

From the Canoe river to the Si. Crouh ^ 
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becomes still narrower, and th^ navigation ia lets 
obstructed by islandai than below. From tbe Camum 
river it is bounded <»i the east, by high ridges; but the 
left shore consists of low ground. The timber ia 
generally aah and maple; except the cedars of the 
difis, the sugar-tree, and ash. Mr. Pike this day ob- 
served, on the shore, a white flag, and, on landing, he 
discovered it to be of silk. It was suspended over 
a scafibld, on which were laid four dead bodies ; two ea- 
doaed between boards, and two between pieces of bafk. 
They were wrapped in blankets, which appeared quite 
new; and were the bodies of two Sioux women, a 
child, and a relative. This is the manner in which the 
Sioi&x Indians bury such of their people as die a natu- 
ral death: such as are killed, they suffer to lie un* 
buried. 

On the ZSd, the voyagers arrived at the Falls of 
St. AnikoHjf,. These are about seventeen feet in height^ 
and the approach to them is through rapids, which 
Teasels have great difficulty in passing. At the foot oC 
ib» falb, the voyagers unloaded their boats, which they 
carried up the hill, and placed and reloaded in the 
river above. While this process was going on, a small 
party of Indians, painted black, and prepared for war, 
sf^peared on the haghts. They were armed with gunii, 
bowa and arrows, clubs, and spears ; and some of them 
bfkd cases of pstols. Mr. Pike was desirous of pur- 
Afftiiffig from them a set of bows and arrows, and one of 
their war-clubs, made of elk-horn, and decorated with 
in-laid work; but they took offence at something 
which occurred, and suddenly went away. 

The weather was now so rainy, and the men had been 
«o much fatigued with conveying the vessels and their 
ladingf to the upper part of the falls, that seven of the 
twen^-two, who accompanied Mr. Pike, were takeiv 
lifL It is impossible for vessels of any description, or' 
ia any state of the river, to pass up these falls. The 
width of the river, immediately below them, is two 
hundred and nine yards, and above them» six hundred' 

i2 
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and twenty-seven yards. At high-water, the appear* 
ance is extremely subhme; as dien, the quantity of 
water falling throws up a spray, which, in clear wea- 
tlier, reflects, from some positions, the colours of the 
rainbow ; and, when the sky is overcast, this spray 
covers the falls in gloom and chaotic majesty. 

On Tuesday, the 1st of October, Mr. Pike and his 
men again embarked, to proceed on their voyage 
above the falls. At first the river was sufliciently deep J 
for the easy passage of the boats ; but, at the distance 
of about four miles, the shoals commenced, and there 
was much difficulty in proceeding. Nearly from the 
Falls of St. Anthony to the Rum rivevj the Mississippi 
is a continued chain of rapids, with eddies, formed by 
winding channels. The land, on both sides, consists 
of Prairie, with scarcely any timber, except small 
groves of scrubby oaks. Not far from this spot is 
Red Cedar lake^ the grounds in the vicinity of which 
are considered, by the Indians, extremely valuable for 
hunting. 

In some parts of the river it was requisite for the men 
to wade for many successive hours, in order to force the 
boats over the shoals, and draw them through the rapids. 
The weather was now cold and rainy. On the 10th 
of October, in the course of four miles, the voyageis 
passed a cluster of more than twenty islands, whicii 
Mr. Pike called Beaver islands^ from numerous dans 
and paths which had been made by these sffiimals upoo 
them. The passage up the river was still mudi im- 
peded by rocks and shoals. 

About the beginning of October, the voyagers be- 
gan to look out for a station in which they could pass 
the winter. Mr. Pike was determined, if possible, to 
reach the Corheau or Raven river, the highest point 
that had ever been reached by traders, in bark canoes. 
But he was notable to accomplish his intention; for, 
on the seventeenth, many of his men were so be- 
numbed with cold, that their limbs became uselesii 
and others were laid up with illness. He conse<^ 
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quently fixed on a station near Pine Creekf where the 
borders of the Mississippi consisted of prairie, with 
groves of pine at the edge of the banks; and, in some 
places, with oak, ash, maple, and lime-trees. The 
banks of Lake Clears a small and beautiM lake, about 
three miles distant, are the resort of immense herds of 
elks and buffaloes ; and Clear river, which unites this 
lake with the Mississippi, is a delightful httle streamy 
aboiU eighty yard^ wide. 

On the seventeenth, snow fell during the whole day: 
Mr. Pike killed four bears, and his hunter three deer. 
Several ensuing days were occupied in cutting down 
trees, for the formation of winter-huts ; and in con- 
structing the huts, and forming a fence round them. 
When the latter was completed, the two boats were 
hauled out of the water, and turned over, on each side 
of the gateways, so as to form a defence against any 
Tndians who might be inchned to attack the encamp- - 
ment. 

At this place, and in its vicinity, the voyagers con- 
tinued several weeks, during- which they suffered great 
hardships. Much of their time wsos occupied in hunt- 
ing. They occasionally saw large lierds of elks, some 
of them of immense size; the horns of the bucks mea- 
miing four feet and upwards in width. Many droves 
of buffidoes were also seen, and deer of various kinds : 
bears, wolves, racoons, and otters, were occasionally 
shot. 

On the 7th of November, the Mississippi was nearly 
filled with snow; and, on the land, the snow was knee 
deep. Before the end of the month, the river was 
frozen over. 

During his residence at this place, Mr. Pike did not- 
see many Indians. On one occasion he visited the 
tent or hut -of an Indian chief, whom he found 
sitting amidst his children, and grand-children, ten in 
nrnnber. The hut was constructed of rushes, platted^ 
iirto mats. 
In the month of December,. Mr. Pike and somas 



of hia men proceeded, in 8ledgea» up the Mifl^Lsai]^. 
On th^ twenty-fourth, they reached Cptfbeau river; 
which, at its mouth, waa nearly as wide as the Miaais* 
sippi. For a considerable distance, the Miaaisaippi w» 
interrupted by a continued succesajon of sapids, shoah, 
and faUs. One of the latter, called the FalU £/* tk 
Painted Rock^ formed the third important ojiatade to 
the navigation of the river, which Mr. Pike bad 
encountered. Moat of the timber, now observed near 
the banks, conaisted of pine-trees. 

On the thirty-firat, Mr. Pike paased Pine rivet. 
For many miles, the Mississippi had been much nar- 
rower, and more free from islands, than in the lower 
parts of the stream. The shores, in general, presented 
a dreary prospect of high barren knobs, covered with 
dead and fallen pine-timber; and most of the adjaoeot 
country was interspersed with small lakes. Deer of vari- 
ous kinds, were plentiful; but no buffiloea» nor elki, 
had been seen. 

Near the mouth of the Pine river, an encampment 
of Chippewa^ Indians was observed. This had heea 
occupied in the summer, but it was now vacant &y 
certain marks which had been left, the voyagera unde^ 
stood that these' Indians had marched a party of fifty 
warriors against the Sioux, and had killed four men and 
four women, who were here represented hy fignrei 
carved in wood. The figures of the men were pamted) 
and put into the ground, to the middle; and, by their 
sides, were four painted poles, sharpened at the end, 
to represent the women. Near this spot were pola 
with deer-skins, plumes, silk-handkerchiefs, &c. and a 
circular hoop of cedar, with something attached to it 
which resembled a scalp. 

Beyond this place, Mr. Pike observed, on tk 
hank of the river, six elegant bark-canoes, which 
had been laid up by the Chippewa3rs, and a cuapb 
which appeared to have been evacuated about ten 6m 
before. After having endured considerable hardakp- 
and much fath^e for some weeks longer, he accon- 



plished ihe object o£ him expedition^ by arriviog, on 
ibe 1st of February, at ZffcA Lah^ from which issues 
the main source of the Mississippi. He crossed thia 
lakes (about twelve miles in widtb>) to an Eoigliah fort« 
Ud establishment belonging to the North West Com- 
pany, and was there received, with great hospitalit3it, 
by a Mr. Hugh Mac GiUis. His men reached the 
foKt on the sixth ; bi^t, in traversing the lake, some of 
them had tlieir ears, some their noses, and others their 
obins frozen. 

Near this place, Mr. Pike effected some arrange^ 
menta with the Indians, which were considered ad-^ 
vantageous to the American govenunent; and, not long 
afterwards^ having examined the adjacent country, aa 
well as the severity of the weather would permit, he 
aet out on his return, accompanied by a deputation 
of Indian chiefs. The river stiU continued frozen, 
aind the party travelled chiefly in sledges, drawn by 
dogf^ On die 5th of March, they again reached the en« 
can^meat near Pine Crtek^ 

About a fbrtni^t afler this, Mr. Pike visited a 
plantation of sugar maple-trees, at a little distance 
fixm the creek, one of the finest he had ever seen. 
He was conducted to the lodge of the chief, who re- 
ceived him in a truly patriarchal style. This person as- 
nat^ him in taking off his clothes, conducted him to 
the best part of bis lodge, and offered him dry clothes. 
He the^ presented him with syrup of the maple-tree^ 
to drii^ and asked whether he preferred eating bea- 
ver, swan, elk, or deer? Preference being given to 
the fbrst, a large kettle was filled with heavens' flesh, 
foor the purpose of its being made into soup. This was 
afterwards served up; and when the repast was ended, 
Mr. Pike visited other lodges, at each of which he 
was presented with something to eat. He continued 
here all night; and, on the enlbing day, having pur- 
chaaed two baskets filled with sugar, he departed, and 
returned to his camp. 

Soma Indians, whom Mr. Pike and his men visited 
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not long after this, were extremely well-formed and 
elegant people. They were about the middle size; 
and their complexions, for savages, were, in general, 
fair : their teeth were good : their eyes were large and 
somewhat languishing; and they had a mild but inde- 
pendent expression of countenance. 

In the evening, these Indians entertained their visitors 
with the calumet and dog-dance; and with another 
dance, in which some of the men struck a post, and 
related their war exploits. After the dance, was s 
feast of the dead. At this, e\'ery two or three persons 
had a pan or vessel full of meat set before him; a 
prayer was then said, and the eating commenced. 
Each was expected to devour his whole por- 
tion, and not to drop even a bone; for all the bones 
were carefully collected and put into a dish. "When 
the eating was finished, the chief gave an exhortation, 
which concluded the ceremony. 

About the end of March, Mr. Pike ordered the boats 
to be prepared for the voyage, in return, down the river. 
The ice had not, indeed, yet broken up; but he was 
every day in anxious expectation of seeing it begin to 
move. On the 6th of April, the river was found 
sufficiently clear of ice, to permit the party to re- 
embark. They accordingly loaded the boats, and, 
on the ensuing morning, experienced inexpressible 
joy, in leaving the savage wilderness, in which they 
had been so long imprisoned. On the 10th, they 
again reached the Falls of St, Anthony. The appear- 
ance of this cataract was much more tremendous than 
it had been when they ascended; and the great in- 
crease of the water occasioned the spray to rise much 
higher than it had done before. The river was still 
nearly covered with floating-ice ; and much snow coiK 
tinned to fall. 

After his arrival at the Prairie des CkienSj Mr. Pike 
held a council, with the Puant chiefs, respecting some 
murders which had been committed by the men of their 
nation; and, in the afternoon, he was entertained with. 
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SI game of " the cross," between the Sioux on one side, 
and the Puants and the Reynards on the other. The 
ball used in this game is made of a hard substance, 
and covered with leather. When the parties arc ready, 
and the bets have been agreed upon, (and these are 
sometimes to the amount of several thousand dollars,) 
the goals are erected on the prairie, about half a mile 
asunder. The ball is then thrown up, in the middle, and 
sach party, with a kind of racket, strives to beat it to 
the opposite goal. After the first rubber is gained, 
which is done by the ball being driven round one of 
the posts, it is again taken to the centre, the 
ground is changed, and the contest is renewed; and 
diis is continued until one of the parties has been four 
times victorious, on which the bets are decided. 

It is an interesting sight, says Mr. Pike, to behold 
two or three hundred naked savages contending, on 
the plain, who shall bear off the palm of victory ; for 
the man who drives the ball round the goal, receives 
the shouts of his companions, in congratulation of his 
success. It sometimes happens, that one of them 
catches the ball in his '•acket, and, depending on his 
speed, endeavours to carry it to the goal ; but if he 
finds himself too closely pursued, he hurls it, with 
great force and dexterity, to an amazing distance, 
where there are always flankers, of both parties, ready 
to receive it. The ball seldom touches the ground; 
but it is sometimes kept in the air, for hours, before 
either party can gain the victory. 

About ten miles above Salt river, the voyagers, on 
the 28th of April, stopped at some islands where there 
were numerous roosts of passenger pigeons; and, in 
about fifteen minutes, they knocked on the head, and 
brought on board the boat, about three hundred. 
Mr. Pike, though he had frequently heard of the fe- 
cundity of these birds, had never given credit to it; 
but, he says, that the most fervid imagination cannot 
conceive their numbers. The noise, which they made 
IB the woods, was like the continued roaring of the- 
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wind. The young ones were still in their nests: tbese 
consisted only of small bunches of sticks; and thdr 
number was such, that all the small trees were covered 
with them. 

On the dOth of April, after an absence of eight 
months and twenty-two days, Mr. Pike once more 
reached St. Louis in safety. 



fiftttntl} TDap'jef Jrw^truction. 

WESTERN TERRITORY OF AMERICA. 

The river Missouri. 

Previously to the commencement of the expeditioi^ 
commanded by Mr. Pike, the government of the 
United States had directed arrangements to be made 
for e^camining the Missouri, from its mouth to iti 
source; thence exploring the vast and dreary range of 
mountains, which form the highest land in. the centre 
of that part of the American continent; and after- 
wards, of descending, by some one of the rivers which 
flow westward, to the Pacific ocean. This formidaUe 
undertaking was committed to captains Lewis and 
Clarke, two officers, in the American army, who were^ 
in every respect, qualified for the arduous duties which 
it required; and who had, under their commaiidi f^ 
party of forty-two soldiers and boatmen. Its pnK 
fessed object was to ascertain the possibility of opcft- 
ing an inland communication, between the Atkntic 
and Pacific oceans; but the American government bad 
also in view the obtaining of information, respectuof 
tbe country of Louisiana* which they were desirous of 
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M>ssessing, and which has since been ceded to them by 
France* 

Narrative of a voyage from St, Louis to the source of 
the Missouri. From the travels of Captains Lewis 
and Clarke. 

Thb party having embarked in three boats« set out 
from St. Louis, on the 14th of May, 1804; and, for 
several days, they proceeded without interruption. 
Early in the morning of the twenty-fourth, they as- 
cended a difficult ra|Md, called the DeviVs Bace-grouHd^ 
and narrowly escaped having one of their boats upset* 
Beyond this place, they met two canoes, laden with 
fVirs, which had been eight weeks on their voyage from 
the Mahar nation, about seven hundred miles distant. 
On the banks of the river was much timber, consisting 
of cotton- wood, sycamore, hickory, and white walnut. ' 

On the 1st of June, they passed the mouth of the 
Osage river, which falls into the Missouri, at the dis- 
tance of a hundred and thirty-three miles from its 
junodcm with the Mississippi. This stream gives name 
to a nation of Indians which inhabit its bsmks. The 
Osage Indians are, in their persons, weU formed: thiey 
reside in images, and, having made considerable pro- 
giess in agricult^pe, they seem less addicted to war- 
man their northern neighbours. 

Beyond the Osage river, the southern bank of the 
Mimouri was low, and covered with rushes; and occa- 
MonaUy with oak, ash, and walnut-trees. On the 
north, the land was, in some places, rich, and well 
adapted to agriculture. Near the mouth o£Big Mani^ 
torn Creek, ^ voyagers met a raft, formed of two 
canoes joined together. On this, two French traders 
ymte descending, from the river Kanzes : it was laden 
wtth beaver-skms, which they had collected during the 
winter. Not kmg afterwards, captains Lewis and 
Clarke landed, to examine a singular limestone rock, 
which was nearly covered with inscriptions and uncouth 
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paintings of animals ; but they found the place occit' 
pied by a nest of rattlesnakes, and left it. In several 
parts of their voyage, they passed canoes, boats, and 
rafts laden with furs. 

In many places the river was bordered with prairies 
or swampy meadows, on which grew several kinds of 
fruit, such as mulberries, plums, wild apples, raspber- 
ries, and strawberries. Numerous herds of deer were 
seen, pasturing in the plains, or feeding on the young 
willows of the river. 

Near the mouth of the Kanzes, the Missouri is about 
five hundred yards wide. On the south, the hills or 
highlands approach within a mile andhalf of the shore; 
but, on the north, they are several miles distant ; and 
the country, on all sides, is fine. In some places the 
navigation was interrupted by sand-banks, and in 
others, by the remains of trees which liad fallen into 
the water. On the second of July, the whole surface of 
the stream, for a considerable distance, was covered 
with drift wood. This had probably been occasioned 
by the giving way of some sand-bank, wliich had be- 
fore detained the wood, as it floated down the stream. 

The weather was now so hot that some of the men 
experienced from it great inconvenience; but the air 
was occasionally cooled by showers. In the evenings 
the voyagers oflen landed and encamped, for the pur- 
pose of passing the night on shore. In that part of the 
river at which they arrived on the 16th, the width, from 
bank to bank, was about a mile ; but the water was so 
shallow that they could perceive the remains of £illen 
timber scattered quite across the bottom. The Mis- 
souri is here wider than it is below, where the timber, 
which grows on its banks, resists the power of the cur- 
rent. 

On the 21st of July the voyagers reached tlie mouth 
of the great river Plaile, Captains Lewis and Clarke 
ascended it for about a mile, and found the current v^ 
rapid; rolling over sands, and divided into several 
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channels, none of which, however, appeared to be more 
than five or six feet deep. 

At this place they encamped for several days, in 
order to dry their provisions, make some oars, prepare 
an account and make maps of the country through 
which they had passed. The game they saw here were 
chiefly deer, turkeys, and grouse; and they obtained 
an abundance of ripe grapes. During the nights they 
were much annoyed by wolves. The country behind 
their camp was a plain, about five miles in extent, one 
half covered with wood, and the other dry and ele- 
vated. 

Not far from this place was a settlement of the 
Pawnee Indians ; a race which had once been extremely 
numerous, but which now consisted of only four bands, 
comprising, in the whole, about one thousand four hun- 
dred persons. 

On the SOth of July, the commanders of the expe- 
dition directed an encampment to be formed on the 
southern bank of the river, for the purpose of their wait- 
ing the arrival of the chiefs of the Ottoe Indians, with 
whom an interview had been appointed to take place. 
From an elevated station near the camp, they had a 
beautiful view of the river and of the adjoining country. 
The hunters abundantly supplied them with deer, tur- 
keys, geese, and beavers ; and they were well supphed 
with fish. 

A party of fourteen Ottoe and Missouri Indians^ 
csaaae^ at sunset, on the 2d of August, accompanied by 
a Frenchman who had resided among them and acted as 
an interpreter. The next morning an awning was 
formed with the mainsail of the largest vessel ; and, 
under this. Captains Lewis and Clarke received them. 
A speech was made to these Indians, announcing that 
the territory which they inhabited had been ceded to the 
American government, and advising them respecting 
their future conduct towards the Americans. They 
promised obedience, requested permission to trade with 
the Americans, asked for a supply of arms» and solicited 
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the mediation of the voyagers, between them and the 
Mahas, with whom they were then at war. The chieft 
were each presented with a medal» to be worn round 
his neck, some paint, garters, and cloth ornaments of 
dress : to these were added a canister of gunpowder, 
a bottle of whiskey, and a few other articles. 

Not long after the ceremonies of the council had con- 
cluded, the voyagers again embarked. The hills which 
now extended along the river, were nearly fifteen milei 
asunder : those on tlic north were clad with a consi- 
derable quantity of timber; but those on the south had 
only some scattered trees in the ravines or narrow valleys 

On the 5th. of August they passed round a peninsula; 
and, having encamped on the nordi side of ity Captain 
Clarke, in pursuing some game, about three huivired 
and seventy yards from the camp, found hi^maelf at a 
point of the river which they had already passedi and 
which, by water, was distant nearly tweKe ndts. 
Some miles beyond this, on traversing a part of the 
country, to reach one of the Indian villagea» the. vege- 
tation was so luxuriant, that the men, wha had been 
sent to explore it, were fbcced to break their way 
through grass, sunflowers, thistles, and other pklit8» 
more than ten feet high. This village had onoe con- 
sisted of three hundr^ huts ; but, about four years bei 
fore the voyagers were here, it had been bumt, in eoor. 
sequence of the small-pox having destroyed four hun- 
dred of the men, and a great number of wome^ and 
children. On a hill behind the village were seen tlMt 
graves of the nation. 

The accounts which the voyagers received of the 
effects of the small-pox among these In^tians, west 
most distressing. They had been a military and a pow- 
erful people ; but, when they saw their strength waatiof 
before a malady which they were unable to reaiat, their 
phvenzy was extreme. They burnt their vfllage; anA 
many of them put to death their wives and children» ia 
<»der to save them front so cruel an affliction, and tlvA 
they might all go together to the uakaowa asd bsttts 
country. 
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A party of OUoe and Missouri Inditms with whom 
the voyagers had an interview afler this, were ahnott 
naked, having no covering, except a cloth round their 
middle, and a loose blanket or buffalo robe thrown over 
&cir shoulders. 

In one place Captain Lewis noticed that the hills 
which extended to the edge of the river on the south 
«ide, contained alum, copperas, cobalt, (having the 
appearance of soft isinglass,) pyrites, and sand-stone: 
t&e two first very pure. In another cliff, seven miles 
diBtant, he observed an alum rock, of dark brown co- 
lour, containing, in its crevices, great quantities of co* 
bolt, cemented shells, and red earth. The appearance 
9f these mineral substances enabled him to account for 
scnne disorders of the stomach with which his men had 
of late been much afflicted. They had been in the 
liabit of dipping up the water of the river inadvertently^ 
•nd drinking it; and he had now no doubt but the sick- 
ness was occasioned by a scum which covered its sur- 
fiice alcmg the southern shore. Always after this the 
men agitated the water, so as to disperse the scum, be^ 
fare they drank of it, and these disorders ceased. 

The soil of a plain over which the two commanders 
and some of the men walked, on the 25 th, was exceed- 
ingly fine ; and was encumbered with but little timber, 
except immediately on the banks of the Missouri. 
They fomid delicious plums^ grapes, and blue cun- 
nuDtts. The masquitoes, and other insects which here 
abounded, seem, however, to have occasioned them 
aome inconvenience. 

On the 29th they were joined by five chiefs and 
■eventy men of the Yanktaits, a tribe belonging to the 
Sioux Indians. The camps or huts of this people are of a 
conical form : they are covered with buffalo robes, painted 
wUh various figures and colours, and have an aperture at 
Ae top for the smoke to pass through. Eacli hut is 
calculated to contain from ten to fifteen persons, and 
ihff interior arrangement is compact and handsome: the 
kitchen or place for cooking is always detached. Cap- 
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tain Lewis delivered to these people a speech cont^n- 
ing, as he says, the usual advice and counsel with re*- 
gard to their future conduct towards the government and 
the ** great father" (as the Indians are taught to call the 
president) of the United States. He gave to the grand 
chief a flag, a medal, a certificate, a laced uniform coat 
of the United States artillery corps, a cocked hat and a 
red feather; and to the other chiefs medals, tohacco, 
and clothing. Among the inferior men were distrihuted 
knives, tobacco, bells, tape, binding, and other articles 
of trifling value. Af^er this the Indian chiefe, and 
Captains Lewis and Clarke, smoked together the pipes 
of peace. These chiefs begged the strangers to have 
pity on them, as they were very poor ; to send traders to 
them, as they wanted powder and ball : they were also 
anxious to be supplied with some of " the great Other's 
milk," by which they meant rum, or other ardent spirits. 
This people are stout suid well proportioned, and have 
a peculiar air of dignity and boldness : they are fond of 
decorations, and use, for tliis purpose, paint, porcupine- 
quills, and feathers. Some of them wear a kind of 
necklace of v^rhitc bear's claws, three inclies long, and 
closely strung together round dieir necks. They had 
among them a few fowling-pieces, but they were, in 
general, armed with bows and arrows. 

Beyond the village of the Yanktons the country, oa 
both sides of the river, was low, and, for the most part, 
destitute of timber ; but, in some places, it was covered 
with cotton- wood, elm, and oak. . The weather bad 
been intensely hot ; but, in the beginning of Septemb&i 
the wind was violent, and the weather cold and rainy. 
On the second of this month, the hunters killed four 
elks, and the whole party was supplied with an abun- 
dance of grapes and plums, which grew wild near the 
river. They this day observed, on the south side of the 
Missouri, the remains of an ancient Indian fortificatioiu 
formed chiefly of walls of earth. 

On the 7th of September the weather was very cold. 
The voyagers, this evening, encamped at the foot of • 
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Tound mountain, about three hundred feet in height, 

which, at a distance, had the appearance of a dome. In 

this part of the country the hunters chiefly killed elks, 

deer, and squirrels: and they occasionally brought in 

beavers, porcupines, and foxes. On the 12th they 

passed an island covered with timber; and they had 

great difficulty in struggling through the sand-bars, the 

water being both rapid and shallow. The weather was 

now becoming so cold, that it was requisite to give out 

flannel-shirts to the men; and several animals were 

killed, for the sake of their skins to cover the boats. In 

many places the strong current of the river had worn 

away the banks, to considerable extent. 

An interview took place, on the 2oth, vnth some chie& 
of the Tetonsy a tribe of the Sioux Indians: nearly the 
«anie -ceremonies and agreements were used and en- 
tered into, as with the preceding tribes ; and similar 
presents were made. They promised obedience to the 
'^^ great father," but they soon showed how little de- 
pendance coidd be placed on the promises of uncivi- 
lized nations. As they were going away, a party of 
them endeavoured to seize one of tlie boats, deciding 
that they had not received presents enough. On being 
told they should receive no more, they drew their ar- 
rows from their quivers, and were bending their bows, 
when the swivel-gim in one of the boats was levelled at 
them. Perceiving from this that the most determined 
resistance would be made, they at length ceased from 
their claims. 

On the ensuing day these Indians approached the 
banks of the river, accompanied by their wives and 
children, and by a great number of their friends. 
Their disposition now seemed friendly, and the voy- 
agers accepted an invitation to remain, during the night, 
on shore, to witness a dance which was preparing for 
their entertainment. 

When Captains Lewis and Clarke landed, they were 
met by ten young men, who took each of them up in a 
robe ^Hghly decorated, and carried him to a large coun- 
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cil-hou3e, where he was placed on a dressed buffido- 
skin, by the side of the grand chief. The hall or 
council-room was in the shape of three quarters of s 
circle, and covered, at the top and sides, with skini 
•ewed together. Under this sate about seventy m^ 
forming a circle round the chief. In the vacant part of 
the circle, between these men and the chief, tfa^ pipe of 
peace was raised, on two forked sticks, six or eigiit 
inches from the ground, and having the down of (be 
swan scattered beneath it. At a little distance wai s 
fire, at which some of the attendants were employed in 
cooking provisions. As soon as Captains Lewis and 
Clarke were seated, an old man rose up, and stating 
that he approved of what they had done> begged of their 
visitors to take pity on them. Satisfactory assurances of 
amity were made by both parties ; and the chief, after 
some previous ceremony, held up the pipe of peace, 
first pointed it toward the heavens, then to the four 
quarters of the globe, and then to the earth, made a 
short speech, lighted it, and presented it to the stran- 
gers. They smoked it, and he harangued his peoj^ 
ailer which the repast was served up. It consisted of 
the body of a dog, a favourite dish among the Sioux; 
to this was added a dish made of bufialo-meat dried, 
pounded, and mixed raw with grease, and a kind of 
potatoe. Of this the strangers ate freely^ but tibej 
could not rehsh the roasted dog. The party ate aod 
smoked till it was dark, when every thing was deared 
away for the dance. A large fire was lighted in the 
centre of the room, for the purpose of giving, at the 
same time, light and warmdi. The music was partl]^ 
vocal and partly instrumental. The instruments con- 
sisted chiefly of a sort of tambourine, formed of skin 
stretched across a hoop; and a small skin bag with 
pebbles in it. The women then came forward, hi^f 
decorated : some with poles in their hands, on whicn 
were hung the scalps of their enemies; and others widi 
guns, spears, or* difi*erent trophies, takeo in war bf 
their husbands, brothers, or connexions. Havim 
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iged thexiisdres in two columns, one on each side 
e fire, they ^knced towards each other till they met 
e centre, when the rattles were shaken, and they 
louted and returned to their places. They had no 
£p, but shuffled alcmg the ground. The music 
ared to be nothing more than a confusion of noises, 
nguished only by hard or gentle blows upon the 
; and the song was extemporaneous. In the 
es of the dance, any man in the company, who 
e it, came forward and recited, in a sort of low ^t- 
i t»ne, some story or incident: this was taken up by 
oorchestra and die dancers, who repeated it in a 
er .strain, and danced to it. These amusements 
imied till midnight, when the voyagers retired on 
d their Tessds, .acoompanied by four of the chiefs. 
1 tlieir persons these Indians were rather ugly and 
Bade, their legs and «rms being peculiarly slender, 
rdlKk-bones Ingh, and their eyes piKi^ecting. The 
ales, with the «ame character of form, were some- 
t mase handsome. Both sexes appeared cheerful 
jprightly, but afforded many indications of being 
i cunning and vicious. The men shave the hair 
heir heads, except a small tuft on the top, which 
' suffer to grow, 'sa as to wear it in plats over the 
ilders. In full dress, the principal chiefs wear a 
ids feather, worked with porcupine-quills, and fas- 
d to the top of the head. Thdr face and body are 
erally painted with a mixture of grease and coal. 
i hair of the women is suffered to grow long, and is 
3ed from the forehead, across the head ; at the back of 
ch it is either collected into a kind of bag, or hangs 
ra over the shoulders. This people seem fond of 
ry. Their lodges are very neatly constructed: 
f consist of about one hundred cabins, made of 
te buffido hides, supported on poles fifteen or 
n^ feet high ; and, having a larger cabin in the 
tiae, for councils and for dances. These lodges may 
taken to pieces, packed up, and carried from place 
phice* The beasts of burd^i are dogs. Some of 
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these Indians had their heads shaved, and other* 
arrows stuck through their flesh above and belc3 
elbow : these were indications of mourning. 

On Friday the 28th of September, Captains L< 
Clarke pursued their voyage up the river ; and 
ensuing day, they passed a spot where a 
Ricara Indians had had a village, about five ye^ 
fore: but there were now no remains of it, e^ 
mound which encircled the town. 

Beyond this, the country, on the north side of 1 
presented an extensive range of low prairie, 
with timber: on the south were high and bai 
but, afterwards, the land assumed the same chi 
that on the opposite side. A great number of 
were discovered on the hills at a distance: 
proached the river, and proved to be TeUms^ b« 
to ttie band which the voyagers had just left, 
course of this day the navigation was much im] 
logs and sand-bars. The weather was now vt 
The voyagers next passed the Chayenne river', - 
flowed from the south-west, and the mouth of wluS 
four hundred yards wide. On both sides of the Mt^ 
near this river, are richly timbered lowlands, with 
hills behind them. In this part of the country 
hunters observed a great numbers of goats, white K 
prairie-cocks or grouse; and a species of quadn^ 
described to resemble a small elk, but to have l) 
circular horns. 

For many successive days Indians were obser?ec3 
the, shores ; and, if they had been more numerous, w^ 
of them seemed inclined to molest the voyagers, 
the sand-bars, which here very much obstructed 
course of the river, great number of geese, swi 
brants, and ducks of difierent kinds were seen. 

On the the 9th of October, the voyagers reoff 
visits from tlyree chiefs of the Ricara Indians; ^ 
though the wind was violent, and the waves ran vt 
high, two or three squaws or females rowed off 
them, in little canoes, each made of a single bdBi 
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d over a frame of boughs, interwoven like 
lese Indians did not use spirituous liquors ; 
I rejected, with disgust, all attempts which 
ad hitherto made to introduce them : they 
e surprised that their *' father," meaning the 
the United States, should present to them a 
would make them fools. Captains Lewis 
isited two of the villages, where they were 
th com and beans boiled ; and also with 
>f corn and beans. The Ricara Indians are 
proportioned. The men wear skins round 
cloth round their middle, and they occa- 
a buffalo robe thrown over their shoulders^ 
ms, and ears, are decorated with ornaments 
inds. The women, who are handsome and 
long shirts made of goats' skin, generally 
nged, and tied round the waist; and»in 
ese, they have a buffalo robe dressed without 
he lodges of the Ricara Indians are of a 
tagonal form, and generally thirty or forty 
eter. They are made by placing forked 
)out six feet high, round the circumference 
joining these, by poles lying upon the 
(ig a sloping roof; interweaving the whole 
is and grass, and covering it with mud or 
3 the door there is a sort of entrance about 
the lodge. This people cultivate maize 
n, beans, pumpkins, water-melons, and a 
)bacco which is peculiar to themselves. 
[1 armed with guns, and carry on a con* 
fie in furs. 

successive days the voyagers continued to 
very day. They had occasionally wet and 
reather. In one place they saw, on the 
iver, a great number of goats ; and, soon 
targe flocks of these animals were driven 
by a party of Indians, who gradually lined 
as to prevent their escape, and fired on 
at them down with clubs, with so much «uc« 
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vcBs, that, in a short time, they killed more than fi^« 
Many buffaloes, elks, and deer were seen ; and a grett 
number of snakes. 

On Thursday the 18th, they passed the month of 
Le Botdet, or Citntum-ball rieer^ the channel of which 
is about one hundred and forty yards wide. Hai 
stream, (which is indebted for its name to a great woh 
ber of large stones, that are perfectly round and lie 
scattered about the shore and on the eminences dixiDB^} 
rises in the Black Mountains, and falls into the Mis- 
souri on the south. Great numbers of goats were oi^ 
served to cross the river, and direct their course townb 
the west. The country, in general, was level and fiai^ 
with broken, short, high grounds^ low timbered moonb 
near the river, and a range of rugged hills at a distncft 
The low grounds had here much more timber than had 
been observed lower down the river. So numerous ve 
wild animals in this part of the country, that the voy 
agers counted, at a single view, fifty-two herds of buf- 
faloes, and three of elks. 

On the £Oth the weather was so cold, that the ndi 
which fell froze on the ground ; and, in the course (t 
the night, the ground was covered with snow. A 
Ricara chief told Captain Lewis that, at some distance 
up one of the rivers, there was a large rock which wtf ' 
held in great veneration by the Indians, and mi 
oflen consulted by them, as to their own, tnr their M* 
tions' destinies ; idl of which they imagine they are abk 
to discern, in some rude figures or paintings, wA 
which it is covered. 

The voyagers passed, on each side of the rmr,lhl 
ruins of several villages of Mandan Indtans; and, oi 
an island of the river, they found a Mandan cfaiei^ iviii 
with some of his men, was on a hunting excoxMi 
As they proceeded, several parties of Mandans, botib tt 
foot and on horseback, approached the shore to nMV 
them. The vessels here got aground several ihM 
among the sand-bars and roc£i. In thia partW 
their voyage they saw two Europeana^ lidongiiig V 
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djseii'9 Bay eompRaj^ These men had arrived' 
line days before, to trade for horses and bufialq 

I one of the yiBa^^es of the Mandans» a ciowd of 
omen, and children, came to see the strangers, 
f the chiefs had k>Bt the two joints of tbeir httie 
;. for, with this people, it is customary ta ex* 
rief fbr the death of relations, by some corporeal 
g, and the usual mode, is to cut off the jointa of 
e fingers. 

e were, in this part of the country^ many Indian 
, and Captains Lewia and Clarke held, wil^ the 
a council, similar in its nature to those already 
led; and afterwards presented them with flags* 
, unifbrm-coat8» and other articles. 
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SSTERN TEHHITORY CGNTINUEIX 

ion ef Lewis and Claeke's Voyage fvqm "Su 
Louis to the Source of the Missotni. 

winter wa^ now fast approaching, the eom* 
t.of the e3(pedition cimsidered it requisite ta look 
aome oomTenient place, where they might pi^sa 
tenths, during which the river would be frozen 
lavigaUe. Accordingly, eoi the Sd of Novem« 
rjr fixed upon a place, not far distant from the 
villages. They cut down a considerable quan- 
iknber for the formation of huts ; and constructed 
iy comfortable habitations. Food could here be 
^in such abundance, that, in tlie course of two 
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days, a Mandan Indian killed as many as two hundred 
goats. 

In the night of the 5th they were awaked by the man 
on guard, who called them to witness a peculiarly beau- 
tiful appearance of the aurora borealis, or northern 
lights. Along the sky, towards the north, a large space 
was occupied by a light of brilliant white colour, which 
rose from the horizon, and extended itself to nearly 
twenty degrees above it. After glittering for some 
time, its colours were occasionally overcast and ob- 
scured; but again it would burst out with renewed 
beauty. The uniform colour was pale; but its shapes 
were various and fantastic. At times the sky wu 
lined with light-coloured streaks, rising perpendicularly 
from the horizon, and gradually expanding into a body 
of light, in which could be seen die trace of floatiDg 
columns, sometimes advancing, sometimes retreating) 
and shaping into an infinite variety of forms. 

Before the middle of November a storehouse was 
completed, in which the contents of the boats were hud 
up for the winter. On the Idth, ice began to float 
down the river for the first time; and, on the ensuing 
day, the ground was covered with snow. In some 
traps which had been set, twenty beavers were cau^ 
On the 16th the men moved into the huts, although dief 
were not finished. Three days after this the huntof 
brought in a supply of thirty-two deer, eleven elks, voi 
five buffaloes, all of which were hung up to be smokedi 
for future subsistence. 

The huts were ranged in two rows, each row contaia- 
ing four rooms, fourteen feet square, and seven M 
high. The place in which they were erected was calU 
Fort Mandan, and was a point of low ground, on the 
north side of the Missouri, covered with tall and heavy 
cotton-wood. The computed distance from the mtnSk 
of the Missouri was sixteen hundred miles. 

In the vicinity of this place were five villages of tfaieB 
distinct nations: Mandans, Ahanahatvays^ and Mhuultr 
red. Not many years ago the Mandans were a terf 
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srous race, occupying, in the whole, eighteen vil- 
i ; but thehr numbers had been so much reduced, 
he small-pox and by their wars with the Sioux, 
they were compelled to emigrate in a body, and 
I themselves with the Ricara nation; and they now 
py only two villages, on opposite sides of the Mis- 
i, and about three miles asunder. Each of these 
lins forty or fifty lodges, built in the same manner 
bose of the Ricaras. The whole force of the 
laways is not, at present, more than fifly men. 
r residence is on an elevated plain, near the mouth 
16 Knife river* On the south side of the same 
, and about half a mile distant from this people, 
village of the Minnelarees ; and there are four 
r villages of these Indians at a little distance. 
be religion of the Mandans consists in the belief 
one great Spirit presides over their destinies; but 
' also believe that various beings, some imaginary 
some existing in the form of animals, have the 
er of interceding for them with the great spirit. 
hese they pay their devotion. They believe in a 
re state; and that, after death, they shall go to 
original seats of their fore-fathers, which they sup- 
to be underground, immediately beneath a spot on 
banks of the Missouri, where they formerly had 
villages. 

ti the 7th of December, the Missouri was frozen 
t and the ice was an inch and half in thickness, 
cold was SQ intense, that the air was filled with 
^articles resembling a fog ; and the snow was seve- 
inches deep. Notwithstanding this, one of the 
nanders, accompanied by some of the men, went 
ilmost every day to hunt. On the tenth, Captain 
ke and his hunters, after having killed nine buffa- 
were obliged to spend a wretched night on the 
r: having no ^ther covering than a small blanket 
the hides of the bufialoes th^y had killed. The 
. day the wind blew from the north ; and the ice in 
itmosphere was so thick, as to render the weather 
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hazy^ and ta give tlie appeanmce of two rant refleec- 
ing each other. On the seventeenth, the mercnry in 
the thermometer fell to seventy-foar degrees belofw the 
freezing point. The fort was completed on the day 
before CIn'istmas. 

The Indians, inured to the severity of the ehmate, 
are able to support the rigours of the season, in a wsj 
which Captains Lewis and Clarke had hitherto consi- 
dered impossible. Many parts of their bodies were 
exposed; and one of the Indians, in particular, al- 
though his dress was very thin, was known to have 
passed the night on the snow, without a fire; and yet 
he did not suffer the slightest inconvenience. 

After having spent nearly five months in this dreary 
abode, the ice broke up, the boats were repaired aad 
once more got into the river; and other preparations 
were made for the voyagers to pursue their course to- 
wards the sources of dbe Missouri. 

In the afternoon of Sunday, the 7th of April, the ar- 
rangements being all compl^d, the party, consisting of 
thirty-two persons, once more embarked. They now oc- 
cupied six small eanoes and two large perrioqiies. The 
barge was sent down the river, to the United States, wid» 
prese^its of natural curionties, which had been collected, 
and with dispatcbes to the preiidait* 

At some distance from Fort Mandan, the land, oa 
eadi side of the Missouri, after ascendino the laDs 
near the water, exhibits the appeara nce of one fertile 
and unbroken plain, which extends as far as the eys 
can reach, without a sectary tree or shrub, excejit ia 
moist situations, or in the steep declivides of mlb. 
In some parts the plains were on fire; for, every springs 
as soon as the ice breaks up in the river, these pkial 
are set on fire by the Indians, for the purpose of driv* 
ing out and attacking the buffaloes, and oth^ wild 
animals which inhabit them. Beavers were here tery 
abundant. A herd of antelopes, »id the track of i 
large whits bear, were seen m the plain: geese and 
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swans were observed, in great nmnbert • The musqui* 
toes now began to be very trouUeaome. 

Before the middle of April, the weather became so 
warm, that, in the day-time, the men worked with no 
clothes on, except round their waist. On the twelfth, 
the voyagers reached the mouth of the Uiik Misaottri^ 
where they remained during the day, for the purpose 
of making celestial observations. This river falls into 
the Missouri, on its south side, and at the distance of 
sixteen hundred and ninety-three miles above its con- 
fluence with the Mississippi. Its current is strong, 
and its width a hundred and thirty-four yards; but its 
greatest depth is only two feet and half. The adja- 
cent country is hilly and irregular; and the soil is, for 
the most part, a rich dark-coloured loam, intermixed 
with a small proportion of sand. 

On the thuteenth, the voyagers passed the remains 
of forty-three temporary lodges, which were supposed 
to have belonged to the Assiniboin Indians. The 
waters of many of the creeks were found to be so strongly 
impr^inated with mineral salts, that they were not fit 
to be drunk. On each bank of the Missouri the 
country presented the appearance of low plains and 
ineadows; bounded, at the distance of a few miles, by 
broken hills, which end in high, level, and fertile 
lands: the quantity of timber was increasing. In the 
timbered-grounds, higher up the river, the voyagers 
observed a great quantity of old hornets' nests. Many of 
the hills exhibited a volcanic appearance, furnishing 
great quantities of lava and pumice stone: of the lat- 
ter, several pieces were observed floating down the 
fiver. In all the copses there were remains of As- 
siniboin encampments. 

On the twentieth, near an Indian camp, the voyagers 
observed a scaffold, about seven feet high, on which 
were two sleds, with their harness; and under the 
scaffold was the body of a female, carefully wrapped 
in several dressed bufialo-skins. Near it lay a bag, 
made of baffido-skin* and containing some articles oi 
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apparel, scrapers for dressing hides, some dried roots, 
mats of sweet grass, and a small quantity of tobacco. 
These, as well as the body, had probably fallen down 
by accident, as it is customary to place the dead bodies on 
scaffolds. At a little distance was the body of a dog, 
not yet decayed : he had, no doubt, been employed in 
dragging, in the sled, the body of his mistress, and, 
according to the Indian usage, had been sacrificed to 
her.. 

From the sand-bars in the river, the wind sometimes 
blew such vast quantities of sand into the air, as to 
appear like clouds, and even to conceal the opposite 
bank from view. These clouds of sand floated, like 
columns of thick smoke, to the distance of many miles; 
and the particles were so penetrating, that nothing 
could be kept free from them. 

Near the junction of YeUofO'SUme fiver with the 
Missouri, the country was much more woody than it 
had been in any other part, since the voyagers had 
passed the Chayenne; and the trees were chiefly of 
cotton-wood, elm, ash, box, and alder. In the low 
grounds were rose-bushes, the red-berry, service- 
berry, red- wood, and other shrubs; and among the 
bushes on the higher plains, were observed willows, 
gooseberry-trees, purple currant-trees, and honey- 
suckles. The sources of Yellow-stone river are said 
to be in the Rocky Mountains, near those of the Mis- 
souri and the Platte; and this river is navigable, in 
canoes, almost to its head. 

Near the junction of the Yellow-stone and Mis- 
soun rivers, there is a high plain, which extends three 
miles in width, and seven or eight miles in length; 
and which Captain Lewis says might be rendered a 
very advantageous station for a trading establidi- 
mcnt. 

Beyond this place, the hills were rough and higii» 
and sdmost overhung the river. As the voyagers in* 
vanced, the low grounds were fertile and extensive^ 
with but little timber, and that cotton-wood. On the 
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dd of May, they reached the mouth pf a river, which, 
from the miusual number of porcupines that were seen 
near it, they called Porcupine fiver. For several days 
after tliis, they continued their progress without much 
interruption. In many places the river was, at least, 
half a mile wide. During their excursions on tlie 
shore, in pursuit of food, they encountered many perils 
in shooting at bears. Some of these were of vast size 
and strength : one of them weighed nearly six hundred 
potinds, and measured eight feet seven inches and a 
half, from the nose to the extremity of the hind feet. 

Beyond the Musde^hell river^ which the voyagers 
reached on the i^lst, the shores of the Missouri were 
abrupt and bold, and composed of a black and yellow 
day. 

After a navigation of two months, and a progress 
of more than a thousand miles from their winter 
camp, the party became considerably embarrassed, at 
the conflux of two rivers, which were, apparently, 
of equal magnitude. It was important for them to 
decide which of the streams in question was the true 
Missouri; because the river, which it was their object 
to ascend, was described to be at no great distance 
from the head waters, running, from the opposite 
aide of the Rocky Mountains, towards the Pacific ocean« 
Two canoes, with three men, were consequently dis- 
patched, to survey each of these doubtful streams; and 
parties were sent out by land, to discover, if possi* 
ble, from the rising grounds, the distant bearings of 
the lofty ranges of mountains, which were conspicu- 
otts in the west; and some of which, though it was 
now the month of June, were covered with snow. 
Hence» there was no doubt of their vicinity to the 
great central ridge of American mountains; but the 
direction of the rivers just mentioned, could not be 
distinguished to any considerable distance. Of the 
two, the one coming from the north, had the brown 
€(dour and thick appearance of the Missouri; while 
die southern river had a rapid current, a pebbly bed» 
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and transparent water, as if it issued from a moiintam- 
cos country. The resemblance of the former to the 
river already navigated, led nearly all the privates 
of the party to consider it as the Missouri ; hut tke 
clearness of the other stream induced the two captains 
to the conclusion that it proceeded from those centrsl j 
mountains, which were the grand objects of their sesrdi. 
Afler a farther investigation, they resolved to punse 
the course of the latter. 

It was, however, requisite to make a deposit of ill 
the heavy baggage, that could possibly be spared, as 
the increasing shallowness of the water would soon ren- 
der the navigation much more laborious than it had 
hitherto been. They accordingly adopted a plan, com* 
mon among traders who bring merchandise into the 
country of Indians of doubtful integrity, that of dig- 
ging a hole in the ground, small at i£e top, but widen- 
ed in the descent, somewhat like the ^ape of a ket- 
tle. Choice was made of a dry situation; and the sod, 
being carefully removed, the excavation was com- 
pleted, a flooring of wood and hides was laid at the 
bottom, and the goods were covered with skins: the 
earth was then thrown into the river, and the sod laid 
on again with so much care, that not the slightest ap- 
pearance remained of the surface having been d»- 
turbed. 

These arrangements being completed, Captain Clarke 
took charge of the canoes ; while captain Lewis^ widi 
'four men, proceeded by land, in hopes of soon puttiDg 
it beyond a doubt that the river which they were w^ 
ascending was the Missouri. The decisive proof was 
to be sought in its falls, which the Indians had de 
scribed as not remote from the Rocky Mountaitfi 
and as of remarkable grandeur. Captain Lewis pasted 
along the direction of the river, during two days, audi 
on Sie next day, found himself in a position vrtiA 
overlooked a most beautiAil plain. 

Finding that the river here bore considerably to Ae 
aoukh; an^ fearful of passing the falls before he reached 
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the Rocky Mountains, he now dianged his course to- 
wards the south, and, leaving these hills to the right, 
proceeded across the plain. In this direction he had 
gone about two miles, when his ears were saluted 
with the agreeable sound of a fall of water ; and, as 
lie advanced, a spray, which seemed to be driven by 
the high south- west wind, arose above the {dain, like 
a column of smoke, and vanished in an instant. To- 
wards this point he directed his steps; and the noise, 
iBcreasing as he i^roached, soon became too tremend- 
ooa to be mistaken for any thing but the Great Falls of 
ike Missouri. Having travelled seven miles tSter he 
first heard the soimd, he at length reached the falls. 

The hills became difficult of access, and were two hun- 
dred feet high. Down these he hurried with impa- 
tience; and, seating himself on some rocks under the 
centre of the falls, he enjoyed the sublime spectacle 
of this stupendous object; which, since the creation of 
the world, had been lavishing its magnificence on the 
desert, unknown to civilization. For ninety or a hun- 
dred yards from the left cliff, the water falls in one 
smoodi, even sheet, over a precipice of at least eighty 
fieet. The remaining part of the river precipitates 
itself with a more rapid current; but, being received, 
Bs it falls, by the irregular and somewhat projecting 
rocks below, it forms a splendid prospect of perfectly 
^hite foam, two hundred yards in length, and eighty 
jwrda in perpendicular elevation. This spray is dis- 
sipated into a thousand shapes, sometimes flying up in 
columns fif^n or twenty feet high; and then being 
oppressed by larger masses of white foam, which ex- 
hibit all the brilliant colours of the rainbow. 

On the 14th of June, one of the men was sent to 
Captain Clarke, with an account of the discovery of 
the falls; and Captain Lewis proceeded to ex- 
amine the rapids above. From the falls, he directed 
his course, south-west, up the river. After passing 
one continued rapid, and three small cascades, each 
three or four feet high, he reached, at the distance o£ 
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five miles, a second fall. Above this, the river bends 
suddenly towards the north. Here captain LewU 
heard a loud roar above him; and, crossing the point 
of a hill, for a few hundred yards, he saw one of the 
most beautiful objects in nature: the whole Missouri 
is suddenly stopped by one shelving rock, which, with- 
out a single niche, and with an edge as straight and 
regular as if formed by art, stretches from one side of 
the river to the other, for at least a quarter of a mile. 
Over this, the water precipitates itself, in an even^ 
uninterrupted sheet, to the perpendicular depth of fifty 
feet; whence, dashing against the rocky bottom, it 
rushes rapidly down, leaving behind it a spray of the 
purest foam. 

The scene here presented was indeed singularly 
beautiful; since, widiout any of the wild, irregular, 
sublimity of the lower falls, it combined all the regular 
elegancies which the fancy of a painter would select to 
form a beautiful cataract. Captain Lewis now ascend- 
ed the hill which was behind him, and saw, from its 
top, a delightful plain, extending from the river to the 
base of the Snowy Mountains. Along this wide, level 
country, the Missouri pursued its winding course, filled 
with water, to its even and grassy banks ; while, about 
four miles above, it was joined by a large river, flowing 
from the north-west, through a valley three miles in 
width, and distinguished by the timber which adorned 
its shores : the Missouri itself stretched to the south, in 
one unruffled stream of water ; and bearing on its bo- 
som vast flocks of geese, while numerous herds of 
buflaloes were feeding on the plains which surround it. 

Captain Lewis then descended the hills, and directed 
his course towards the river. Here he met a herd of 
at least a thousand buffaloes ; and, being desirous of 
providing for his supper, he shot one of them. The 
animal immediately began to bleed; and the captain* 
having forgot to reload his rifle, was intently watching 
to see him fall, when he beheld a large brown bear, 
cautiously approaching him> and already within twenty 
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yards. In the first moment of surprise, he lifted his 
rifle; but, recollecting that it was not charged, and 
that he had no time to reload, he felt that there was no 
safety but in flight. He was in an open, level plain ; 
not a bush nor a tree was within three hundred yards 
of him ; and the bank of the river was sloping, and 
not more than three feet high, so that there was no 
possible mode of concealment. Captain Lewis there- 
lore thought of retreating, in a quick walk. He did 
so, but the bear approached, open mouth and at full 
speed, upon him. He ran about eighty yards; but 
finding that the animal gained on him fast, he plunged 
into the river, about waist deep, and, then facing 
about, presented the point of an espontoon or kind of 
spear, which he had carried in his hand. The bear 
arrived at the water's edge, within twenty feet of him ; 
but, as soon as the captain put himself in this posture 
of drfence, the animal seemed frightened, and, wheel- 
ing about, retreated with as much precipitation as he 
had pursued. 

With respect to Captain Clarke, he and his canoes ad- 
vanced up the river, but they proceeded very slowly ; for 
the rapidity of the current, the number of large stones, 
and the numerous shoals and islands, greatly im- 
peded their progress. After they had passed a stream, 
to which he gave the name of Maria's river^ they 
redoubled their exertions. It, however, soon became 
necessary for them once more to lighten the canoes. 
They did so, and filled another hole, with a portion of 
their provisions and ammunition. 

On the 29th of June, Captain Clarke left the canoes, 
and went on to the falls, accompanied by a black ser- 
vant, named York, an Indian and his wife, with her 
young child. On arriving there, they observed a very 
dark cloud rising in the west, which threatened rain. 
They therefore looked around for shelter, but could 
find no place where they would be secure from being 
blovTn into the river, if the wind should prove as vio- 
lent as it sometimes does in the plains. At length, 
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about a quarter of a mile above the falls, they found 
a deep ravine, where there were some shelving rocks; 
and under these they took refuge. Being now per- 
fectly safe from the rain, they laid down their giuu 
and compass, and the other articles which they had 
brought with them. The shower was, at first, mode* 
rate; but it increased to a heavy rain, the effects of 
which they did not feel : soon afterwards, a torrent of 
intermingled hail and rain was poured firom the doudt: 
the rain seemed to &11 in a solid mass ; and, coUeGt- 
ing in the ravine, it came roUing down, like a cataract, 
carrying along with it mud and rocks, and every 
thing that opposed it. Captain Clarke saw the torrent a 
moment before it reached them; and, springing i^ 
with his gun and shot-pouch in his left hand, he, widi 
his right, clambered up the steep chfi^ pushing on be* 
fore him the Indian woman, with her child in her arms. 
Her husband, too, had seized her hand, and was drag* 
ging her up the hill ; but he was so terrified at tbs 
danger, that, but for Captain Clarke, himsdf and In 
wife and child would have been lost. So instantane- 
ous was the rise of the water, that before Ci^taiB 
Clarke had reached his gun, and had begrun to ascend 
the bank, the water was up to his waist; and he oonid 
scarcely get up faster than it rose, till it reached die 
height of fifteen feet. Had they waited a moment 
longer, it would have swept them all into the nver, 
just above the great cataract, down whidi they nnut 
inevitably have been precipitated. They bad been 
obliged to escape so rapidly, that Captain Claxke lost 
his compass and umbrella: the Indian left his gUi 
shot-pouch, and tomahawk; and die Indian woom 
had just time to grasp her diild, before the net, in 
wliich it had lain at her feet, was carried down the 
current. 

After the storm was over, they proceeded to a fiyim* 
tain, perhaps the largest in America. It in situated m 
a pleasant, level plain, and about twenty^five juds 
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from the liver, into wbieb it falls over some steep, 
irreg«lar rocks. 

In this part of the country a remarkable phenome* 
nomenon was noticed. A loud report, precisely re- 
sembling the sound of a cannon, was repeatedly heard 
from the mountains, at difierent times, both of the day 
and night; sometimes in one stroke; at others, in five 
or six successive discharges. This report was occa- 
sionally heard when llie air was perfectly still and with- 
out a cloud; and it was supposed to be occasioned by 
the bursting of rocks. 

The party, continuing indefatigable in their exertions, 
dragged the canoes, or pushed them along with pc^es, up 
the currentof the Missouri. This they did, day afVer day, 
until the 27th of June, when they arrived at the Three 
forks ef ike river; that is, at the point at which diree 
nvcn^ ea^ of consideTable size, flow together, and 
fbmi llle great stream. As it was difficult to deteiv 
min^ As largest of the three, Captanis Lewisr. and 
GkalsM deeid^ on discontimiing here the appellation of 
Mfflsoori; and named the streams, respectively, Jefler^ 
aim's, MadNson's, and Gallatin's river. As the first of 
tlieae flawed from the west, they ascended it in pre* 
Arence to the others; but they ccHitinued to experi- 
eaoe great difficnlty with the canoes, in ccmsequence 
<^tlie rapidity of the current. 

Thej wope now approaching the termination of the* 
first great division of their journey. The river con- 
tiniiea to lessen as they proceeded: its width, in the 
poit at which they arrived on the 8th of July, was not 
more tiian forty yards; and, on the 11th, it was dimi- 
nnhed to twelve, so as to admit of being waded over 
without hazard. They had now proceeded, by com- 
putation, three thousand miles from the mouth of the 
IGssouri; md they, not long aflerwards, reached its 
extreme navigable point, in latitude 43 degrees 30 
minutes, and nearly in longitude 112 degrees west 
from Ghreenwich. 

Here they laid up their canoes, until they should 
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return from the Pacific ocean; and, proceeding by 
land, had the gratification of tracing the current to its 
fountain head, in the midst of the Rocky Mountains. 



WESTERN TERRITORY CONTINUED. 

Narrative of Lewis and Clarke's Travels from tk 
Source of the Missouri to the Pacific Ocean* 

From the source of the Missouri, we will now accom- 
pany these gentlemen in their journey across the 
Kocky Mountains, and in their subsequent naviga- 
tion of the Oregan or Columbia to the Pacific Ocean. 

They had reached the highest ground in the ^odaj 
Mountains, or that elevated part of the continent whica 
constitutes the boundary between the streams flowing 
to the Atlantic on the one side, and the Pacific on tlie 
other. Their next object was to prosecute thek 
journey westward, through this cold and barren track» 
until they should come to a navigable stream flowing into 
the Columbia, the great channel of access to the westers 
ocean. 

They had been told, by Indians in theMandan countryi 
that, immediately on crossing the central ridge, thej 
would discover copious rivers running in a direction to- 
wards the Columbia. Captain Lewis accordingly found 
a clear stream forty yards wide, and three feet de^ 
which ran towards the west. It was bounded <mi eadi 
side by a range of high mountains, and was- so doodf 
confined between them, as not only to be unnavigaUei 
but to be impassable along its banks. A still more dii- 
couraging circumstance was the total want, in this 
wintry region, of timber fit for building canoes. 
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An old Indian, being consulted respecting these 
mountains, stated them to be so inaccessible, that neither 
he nor any of his nation had ever attempted to cross 
them ; and another Indian, a native of the south-west 
mountains, described them in terms scarcely less terrific. 
The course to the Pacific lay, he said, along rocky 
steeps, inhabited by savages, who lived in holes, like 
bears, and fed on roots and on horse-flesh. On de- 
scending i&om the mountainous ridge, he stated that 
the traveller would find himself in a parched desert 
of sand, where no animals, of a nature to afford subsis- 
tence, could be discovered; and, although this plain was 
crossed by a large river running towards the Columbia^ 
its banks had no timber for the construction of canoes. 

A^xnr all these mortifying communications, there ap- 
peared to be lef^, to the present travellers, only one 
route, that by which some individuals of the Chopun- 
msh Indians, living to the west of the mountains, find 
means to make their way to this elevated region ; and 
the accounts that had been given of this road, were 
very discouraging; the Indians being obliged to subsist 
for many days on berries, and suffering greatly from 
hunger. The commanders of the expedition were not, 
however, disheartened ; for they were convinced that 
their men could accomplish a passage without enduring 
lo .much l^urdship as Indians, who are generally acami* 
panied by women and children. 

Having ascertained that the accounts of the imprae- 
tihility of navigating the river were well founded, it 
became indispensable to take measures for proceeding 
onhorseback. The men had already begun to suffer item 
want of food, for the country afforded very little except 
berries, and a few river-fish. 

Captain Lewis describes the ravenous propensities of 
the Indians who reside in this part of America, to be 
very extraordinary. While some of them were with 
the travellers, a deer was killed. They all hastened 
to the spot, like so many beasts of prey, and actually 
tumbled over each otheri to reach the intestines which 
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had been thrown aside. Each tore away wliatever pait 
he could seize, and instantly began to devoiur it* SonM 
had the liver, some the kidneys ; ia sbori, no part wai 
left, on which we are accustomed to look with disgust 
One of them, who had seized about nine feet of the en- 
trails, was chewing, at one end» while» with hia hand, ha 
was diligently clearing his way by discharging the con* 
tents at the other. Yet, though aufiering firom exces" 
sive hunger, they did not attempt, as they might hare 
done, to take by force the whole deer, but cont^ted 
themselves with what had been thrown away by the 
himters. After this. Captain Lewis gave one quarter 
of the body of the deer to the Indiana; and they im- 
mediately devoured it raw. A second deer waa kilkdi 
and nearly the whole of it was given to the IndiaBS. 
This they also devoured, even to the soft parts of ^ 
hoofs; and they shortly afterwards ate nearly thne 
quarters of a thn*d. 

It happened fortunately Ua the travellers^ in the pva* 
secution of thdr journey by land, that the hones of 
the country were good, and that there was no diffleidty 
in purchasing as many as were necessary, for the coa* 
veyance of themselves and their baggage. They were 
thus enabled to set out about the eoA of August, imdir 
the guidance of an old man, who, notwithstanduigdie 
dissuasion of his countrymen, undertook to coi^Bel 
them to the Indians who live westward of the mouH 
tains* 

Arriving, soon afterwards, in a diftrict where no trsd 
could be discovered, they were obliged to cut their wvf 
through thickets of trees and brushwood, along dtt 
sides of hills. Here their horses suffered great fiitigoi; 
and the season was still so little advanced, that die 
ground was covered with snow. On the dtibi of S^ 
tember they reached the road or path commoKly taken 
by the Indians in crossing from the CQlumfaia to die 
Missouri ; and here they learned that they might have 
lessened the hardships of the mountain journey, had 
they laid up their canoes and struck off to the west, be* 
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fi»re they navigated the latter river to its furthest point. 
A small creek at this station received the name of 
Traveller's Rest'Creek, 

From liiis spot the party proceeded nearly due west, 

along the Indian path; but they still experienced con- 

siderable inconvenience, £rom a deficiency of provisions. 

On some days they killed only a few birds ; and, being 

-obliged to turn their horses loose at night to feed, the 

morning hours were frequently passed in finding and 

teatdiing them. On the 15th of August, they reached 

die iqfiper parts of the river Koos-koog'keej which afifords 

one of the most diredt diannels of communication with 

the Columbia; but there is no timber, in its neighbour^ 

hoed, lof size large enough for canoes; nor did its 

^uumel promise an easy navigation. The travellers 

"were consequently obliged to continue their journey by 

isBid; and on the 19th they were cheered with the 

prospect, towards the soudi-west, of an extensive plain^ 

wiiidi, though still distant, assured them of an outlet 

fixttn the barren region whidi they were traversing. By 

dm tXBoe tiiey had suffered so much from hunger, that 

facNTse^esh was deemed a luxury. 

At last, on the 2^d, having reached the plain, they 
firand themselves once more in an inhabited country* 
They explained their pacific intentions to the people, 
mho were Indians of a tribe called Chopunnish. The 
teaidval, however, from a cold to a warm district, and, 
•tin more, the sudden change firom scarcity to an 
abttndance of food, proved very detrimental to the 
iMtdth of the men ; and it was fortunate that the most 
laborious part of their task was now, for a time at least, 
at an end. 

The river Koos-koos-kee being navigable in the 
{>lace which the party had now reached, it remained 
only to build the requisite canoes. The wood wasisoon 
obtained j and such of the men as had sufficient strength 
fbr the undertaking, worked at the canoes', during the 
intervals of cool weather, and were not very long in 
c(Hnpleting them. In this part of the country the wea« 
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ther was cool during an easterly wind; exactly as, on 
the opposite side of the mountains, it had been in a 
westerly one. Their horses, to the number of thirty- 
eight, they consigned to the care of three Indian chiefi, 
to be kept till their return ; and the saddles, with a 
small supply of ammunition, they buried in a hole, dog 
for the purpose, near the river. 

On the 8th of October, the travellers once more pro- 
ceeded by water ; and they now occupied five canoek 
Exertion was still requisite, in the shoals and other 
difficult places; but the change was, on the whole, ex- 
tremely favourable to them, and their progress down 
the current was proportionally rapid. 

This part of the country is inhabited by the Shoh 
honees, a tribe of Snake Lidiansy which, at present, 
consists of about a hundred warriors, and thrice as many 
women and children. Within their own recoUectton 
these Indians had lived in the plains ; but they had been 
driven thence by the Pawkees and other powerful tribes, 
and they now live a wandering and precarious life. 
From the middle of May till the beginning of Septemr 
ber they reside on the western waters ; but, when the 
salmon, on which they chiefly subsist there, disappear, 
they cross the ridge and descend, slowly and cautioiuly, 
till they are joined, near the Three Forks, by other 
bands, eith^ of their own nation, or of the Flat-headi) 
who make mmmon cause with them. They then ves- 
ture to hunt buffalos in the plains eastward ; but such it 
their dread of the Pawkees, that, so long as they can 
obtain the scantiest subsistence, they do not leave the 
interior of the mountains; and, as soon as they collect 
a large stock of dried meat, they again retreat: thai 
they aJternately obtain food at the hazard of their live*, 
and hide themselves to consume it. Two-thirds of the 
year they are forced to live in the mountains, passBg 
whole weeks with no other subsistence than a few iA 
and roots. The salmon were, at this time, fast retiring; 
roots were becoming scarce, they had not yet attained 
strength to hazard a meeting with their eneniies, and 
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nodiing could be imagined more wretched than their 
condition. 

Notwithstanding their miseries they were cheerful, 
and, in many important points of character, were supe- 
rior to any other tribes whom the travellers had seen. 
They never begged: they were not tempted to a single 
act of dishonesty by the sight of the treasures which 
their visitors displayed; and they were ready to share 
with their guests, the little which they themselves pos- 
sessed. They were also a high-spirited people. 
The Spaniards, the only white men with whom they 
had hitherto had any intercourse, would not supply 
them with fire-arms, alleging that, if they were pos- 
sessed of such weapons'^ they would only be the more 
induced to kill one another. The Shoshonees, per- 
haps, do not perceive that policy is the real motive of 
the Spaniards ; but they clearly see that the plea of hu- 
manity is fallacious, and they complain that they are 
thus left to the mercy of their enemies the Minnetarees^ 
who, having fire-arms, plimder them of their horsesi 
and slay them at pleasure. 

Though many of their stock had lately been stolen, 

the Shoshonees possessed, at this time, not fewer than 

seven hundred horses, of good size, vigorous, and pa^ 

tient of fatigue, as well as of hunger. They had also 

a few mules, which had been purchased or stolen firom 

the Spaniards, by the frontier Indians. Thes6 were the 

finest animals of the kind, that Captain Clarke had ever 

seen; even the worst of them was considered worth the 

^ price of two horses. 

The horse is a favourite, animal with this people. 
His maip and tail, which are never mutilated, they de- 
corate with feathers, and his ears they cut into variou s 
patterns. A favourite horse, also, is sometimes painted ; 
^ a warrior will suspend, at the breast of hi& horse, 
Ae finest ornaments which he possesses. 

The Shoshonees always fight on horseback. They 
liave a few bad guns among them, which are re- 
served, exclusively, for war; but their common weapons 
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are bows and arrows. The bows tbat are duefiy 
prized, are made of the argali's horn, flat j^eces of 
which are cemented together with ^lue. They have 
also lances, and a formidable sort of cluby eonsistiBg 
■of a round stone, about two pounds in weight, fastened, 
by a short thong, to a wooden handle. Their defeh 
aive armour is a shield of buffalo's hide, manufactured 
with equal ingenuity and superstition. The skin xont 
-be the whole hide of a male buffalo, two years old, and 
never suffered to dry, since it was flayed ofi*. A feiit 
is held, to which all the warriors, old men, and jug- 
glers, are invited. After the repast, a hole is dug in 
die ground, about eighteen inches deep, and of the sane 
diameter as the intended sliield. Red hot stones ue 
thrown into this hole ; and water is poured upon tfaeiQ, 
to produce a strong steam. Over this, the sldn ii 
laid, with the fleshy side to the ground; and stretchedi 
in every direction, by as muiy persons as can take 
hold of it. As it becomes heated, the hair sepantei, 
and is taken off; and the skin is, at last, contracted 
into the compass designed for the shield. It is tlxD 
removed, placed on a dry hide; and, during the re- 
mainder of the festival, is pounded by the bare heels rf 
the guests. This operation sometimes continues ftr 
several days. The shield is then actually proof i^i^ainit 
any arrow ; and, if the old men and the jugglers have 
been satisfied with the feast, they pronounce it im- 
penetrable by bullets also, which many of the wanion 
believe. It is ornamented with feathers, with a fringe 
of dressed leather, and with paintings of strange figures. 
This people have also a sort of arrow-proof mail, with 
which they cover themselves and their horses. It ii 
made of dressed antelope-skins, in many folds, onitei 
by a mixture of glue and' sand. 

The Shoshonees are a diminutive and ill-foAned race \ 
witli flat feet, thick ancles, and crodi:ed legs. The 
hair of both sexes is usually worn loose over the &tt 
and shoulders ; some of the men, however, diride it| 
by leather thongs, into two equal queues, which tbef 
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iw to hang over the ears. Their tippet, or rheno» 
it ia callie^ k described to have be^ the most ele* 
It article of Indian dress, that the traveUers had 
ar seen. It is of otter^skin, tasselled with ermine; 
1 not fewer than an hundred ermine^skins are re- 
ared for each. 

rhe inhabitants of the plains, to the west of the 
dsy Mountains, aj^ear to differ considerably from 
ir neighbours on the higher grounds. The CAoptm^ 
h or Pierced Nose nation^ who reside on the Koos- 
Mkee, and the river now called Lewis's river, are, 
person, stout, portly, and good-looking men. The 
men are amall, with reg^ar features; and are gene- 
[^ handsome, though dark. Their chief ornaments 
( a bttffido or elk-skin robe, decorated with beads; 

I sesF-shells, or mother-of-pearl, attached to an otter- 

II collar, and hung in the hair, which falls in front 
two qu^ies. They likewise ornament themselves 
li fta^ers and paints of different kinds; principally 
kftf green, and light blue, all of which they find in 
ir own country. In winter, they wear a shirt of 
wed skins, long painted leggins and mockasins, and 
lat of twisted grass round iJ^e neck. 

Hie dress of the women is more simple: it consists 
I long shirt of argali-skin, which reaches down to the 
tlei, and is without a girdle: to this are tied shells, lit- 
nieees of brass, and other small articles; but their 
a is not at all ornamented. 

rhe Chopunnish Indians have very few ornaments; 
iheir life is painful and laborious ; and all their exer- 
• are necessary to earn their subsistence. During 
aummer and autumn they are bu»ly occupied in 
ing for sahnon, and collecting their winter store of 
bt* In the winter, with snow-shoes on then feet, 
f hunt deer over the plains; and, towards the 
ing, they cross the mountains to the Missouri, for 
purpose of trafficking for buffalo-robes. 
descending the' Kooskooskee^ the travellers had 
Vf opportunities of observing the arrangementa of 
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the Indians for preserving fish, particularly «di£^B 
which arc hero very abundant. In aoroe plaices* espco^qc 
in the Columbia, the water was so dlear, that thesaa^d 
were seen at the depth of fifteen or twenty ^^bi 
During the autumn^ they float down the stream ia .oec j 
numbers, that the Indians have only to collect, M^ttiKo) 
dry them. Scaffolds and wooden houses, piled up ag^« n 
each other, for the purpose of fi^ng* were ftequup^^^ 
observed* Indeed fish are here so abimdaot, diattisd^ 
scarcity of wood, dried salmon are often used as St 

A considerable trade ia carried on in 

wliich is thus prepared. The salmon, having- 

opened, and exposed some time to the sun, iapao^ ^ 
between two stones; then packed in b aakc t S i 
made of grass and rushes, which are lined and €•: 
with salmon-skins, stretched and dried fibrr 
pose. In these baskets, the pounded salmon ia g* 
down as hard as possible. Each basket oontaii^i 
ninety to one hundred pounds; seven 
placed side by side, and five on the top. Tli 
then covered with matSy and corded; and ther^ 
matted, thus forming a stack. In this wMM^iv >r "sc^sri 
is kept sweet and sound for many years. 

The Kooskooa-kee is greaUy augmented .^ If 
junction of Lewis's river from ihe south;. m> mi 
united streams^ afler flowing a ootnsiderable »_ ikm 
fall into the atill larger flood of the CcdumMTjAiL i 
their junction, the width of the Cohimhia ia vk^^nt im 
dred and sixty yards. _ 

The Indians, in this part of America^ are cal^KUai^ 
kuks; and seem to be of a mild and pcmeablft ^j^^^^f^ 
and to hve in a state of oamparative happinasi^^B* ^ 
man is contented with a abigle wifie^ mfth i^^^honM 
ahares the labours of procuring sttbsiatenee» rng'^'^chr 
than is usual among savagea. What may 
dercd as an unequivocal proof of their good 
tion, is the great respect whidi is shown 

Among other instances of it, the traveliers % .^ 

in one of the houses, an old wcmaa pn&ct^l)^^'" 
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9 as' they, wese ioformedt ha4 lived, more than 
^d wintfers. Ifir tluA. state of dectepitude dM 
. the hest position in th^ house, seemed to be 
6cit^ grei^t kuidiiu^i a^d whatever was said by 

lpif)ten^4 ^ v^idL QBUch attontipQ* 
Sfiheries. supply the SkdMu witji a compe-, 
DM9t aa abimd^ sub6is4iQ9eer FUib is,, indeed, 
i^ £q»odi; except roots, 4^d this casual sup- 
%he:SMi^lppQ» which, to those who have only 
k5^ arcows, mv^t be xeafy scanty. Most of the 

Ibaye sf^e ey/es,. arid ^wiy of them are blind 
r* bptik eye^t ub4 d«fpayed t«eQth ace very com- 

CMlgt^ip. 

*^r^ proceeded, dimxi th^ CohuRbifi^ Fish was 
i^lH4idAi||,.4Mtt ill one d^y's yoyage, they couxKfri 
^p^er Ij^ liFi«)ilAy<styu^ of dn^ 

^yflocji ^<^.M9s of thj^i river. These are nol 
t^9#i at a ]iti^ (UjHbi^n^ bdow them, a very xe^ 
(^ scene is presented to the view. At a place 
9^ riv^'ift a)»ovit 93!M^ htmdxi^ yards wide, and 
^M^ ^tr^fMu $ow^ mth. a^e^ixre^t mote is^^id than 
K widens ii^ a kw^ IffmA Of basin, at th& ex.*- 

f>f vj^ch 9k liMf- ifock^ miiig^perpendiciilfudy 
1^ i;i^lUi 9lH^re, seem^ to nm wheby across. Sa 
^](y did it app^9> to blQch up the passage, thai 
^eUeva qoida not, 9» diey approaehfNl^ see where 
^r««k9aped; ^cept that the ewerant..q;Q^eared ta 
'^ with pecMiyuur velocity toiraitdA the li^ft of tho 
4i^$ ih^ie w^ 9^ gce^tt roawg« Qu landingf 
^oy it, they fow»d that, for about half a milsy 
^ wa^ <K>nfi9ftd wi^in a channel only forty-five 
^ide» whirling, swelling, tmi boiling, the whole 
ith tike wildfEst agil^ijoa. imaginable. Tiemendr 

the p^9» was,t th^y attempted it; and, to die 
km^nl of ibe iadiiix¥', tlHey accon^shed it ia 

i^ vidoity of tliis pliK^f a tribe of Indians, called 
^4, were settled. Here the travellers, for the firajfe 
^^i>Me th^y had l«ft the lUinoia country, observed 

L 2 
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wooden buildings. The floors were sunk about sit 
feet in the ground, a custom unplying at the same tanc 
a cold and dry climate. 

Proceeding on their way, they saw an Indian, dre» 
ed in a round hat and a sailor's ji^cket, with his hiir 
tied. Jackets, brass kettles, and other European or 
American articles, were obsenred to be common. These 
Indians are fond of ornamenting their boats and hoosei 
with rude sculpttires and paintings. One of the chieA 
exhibited, from What was called his great medidne- 
bag, fourteen fore-fingers, the trophies taken from a 
many enemies, whom he had kiUed in war. This mi 
the first time that the travellers had known any odier 
trophy preserved than the scalp. The great mediene- 
bag, among these Indians, is an usefill invention; for, 
as it is deemed sacrilegious for any person, except die 
cnvner, to touch it, this bag serves the purpose of a 
strong-box, in which the most valuable articles imf 
safely be deposited. 

The Echeloots in their mode of sepulture, differ modi 
from the generality of North American Indima. They 
have common cemeteries, where the dead, ctaeMiy 
wrapt in skins, Are laid on mats, in a direction eait 
and west. The vaults^ or rather chambers, in fdndi 
the bodies are deposited, are about eighty feet sqoaie^ 
and six in height. The whole of the sides are oovcied 
with strange figures, cut and painted; and woodea 
images are placed against them. At the Ic^ fli 
these sepulchral chambers, and on poles attadied to 
them, brass-kettles are hung, old firying-pana, shdbN 
skins, and baskets, pieces df doth, hair, and other siOH 
lar offerings. Among some of the tribes, the body k 
laid in one canoe and covered with ano^er. Eveif 
where the dead are carefully deposited, and with like 
marks of respect. Captain Clarke says it ia olnioaii 
from the different articles which are placed by Ae 
dead, that these people believe in a future state of 
existence. 
On the ^d of November, the travellers perceivi' 
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first tide>water; four days afterwards, tKey had 
pleasure of hearing a few words of English^ spoken 
an Indian, who talked of a Mr. Haley, as ^e prin- 
B trader on the coast; and, on the 7th, a fog clear- 
oflT, gave them a sight of the Pacific Ocean. 
rhey su0ered great hardships near the mouth of the 
T. At one place, where they were detained two nights 
Ifae violence of the wind^ the waves hroke over them, 
: large irees, which the stream had carried along with 
irere drifted upon them, so that, with their utmost 
ilance, they could scarcely save the canoes from 
ig dashed io jMcoes. Their next haven was still 
re perilous: the hills rose steep over their heads» 
he height of five hundred feet; and, as the rain fell 
torrents, the stones, upon their crumbling sides, 
iened, and came roiling down upon them. The 
oes, in one place, were at the mercy of the waves; 
ba^^iage was in another place; and the men wercr 
tiered upon floating logs, or were sheltering them- 
rea in the crevices of the rodks. 
!*iie travellers, having now reached the farthest limits 
heir journey, once more began to look out for win^ 
quarters. But it was not till after a long search, 
; they discovered, at some distance firom die shore, 

near the banks of the Columbia, a situation in all 
lects convenient. But so incessant was the rain, 
; they were unable to complete their arrangements, 
about the middle of December. Here, in latitude 
d^frees, 19 minutes, they passed three months, 
lOUt experiencing any thing like the cold of the in- 
9r ; but they they were, in other respects, exposed to 
lerous inconveniences. The supply of food was 
various ; being confined to the fish caught along the 
coasts, and to a few elks and other animals, which 
e killed in the adjacent country. 
*be Indians, in this part of America, had been ac« 
omed to traffic, along the shore, with European 
lels, and had learned to ask exorbitant prices for 
r commodities. Their circulating money consisted 



of blue beads; but with liiese, as wdl as witb odier 
ftierdliandise, their visitors were, at this time, Tery-scn- 
Cily supplied. These Indians were unacquaintcn witli 
the use of ardent spirits, but ihey were no sir angten to 
the vice of gaming. 

During the winter. Captains Lewis and Claike occu- 
pied much of their time in acquiring information ood- 
ceming the counti^ ; and obtained some account of the 
number of tribes, languages, and population of the m- 
habitants, for about three hundred and sixty nnln 
southward, along the coast; but of those in an opponte 
direction, they were unable to learn any thing more 
than their names. 

The people of the four nations with whom they lud 
the most intercourse ; the KiUamuchSy Claisopff CUm- 
luxKks, and Catklamahs, were diminutive and iU-inide. 
Their complexions were somewhat lighter than those 
of the other North American Indians: their moatbs 
Were wide, their lips thick, and their noses broad, and 
generally flat between the eyes. 

All the tribes who were seen west of iSie'Rod^ 
Mountain, have their foreheads flattened. The don, 
in order to be thus beautified, has its head placed in 
a kind of machine, where it is kept for ten or twehe 
months; the femaJes longer than the males. The 
operation is gradual, and seems to give but litde pain; 
but if it produces head-tu;he, the poor infant has no 
taieans of making its sufferings known. The hedl, 
when released from its bandage. Captain Clarke lajii 
is not more than two inches 6iick, about the ma 
part of the forehead; and still thinner above. No- 
thing can appear more wonderful, than that the htm 
should have its sliape thus alter^, without any appt" 
rent injury to its functions. 

There is an extensive trade carried on upon the Co- 
lumbia, which must have existed before the coast wu 
frequented by foreign traders ; but to which the fbrei^ 
trade has given a new impulse. The great emporiun 
of this trade is at the Ms, the Shilloots being me cav- 
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rievs between the iidiaintaxilB above mod betow. Tiie 
Indians of Ike Rocky Mountains bring down bear'ft* 
moee, lunes, and a ikw skins, which they exchange 
m bends, pounded fbh, and the roots of a kind of 
water-plant, which are prodaoed, in gretftabim&nce, in 
a tract of land between tiie Mtdtomah and a branch of the 
Columbia. The mode of obtaining these roots is curious. 
A woman carries a canoe, large enough to contain her- 
self, and several bushels of them, to one of the ponds 
where the plants grow; she j^oes into the water breast 
high, feels out the roots with her feet, and separates the 
bvdbs fraaa tkem widi kertoes. Thtne, on being freed 
from themad, inat. l%e^w«men often comtfiwe in the 
water at this <aiq>l0jfineoit itit many successive hNmrs, 
even in thetiapth of winter. The bulbs are about the 
me of a aBail Mstto, «tfid, wton roasted in wood ashes, 
coBststiite a pflutaUe ^food. 

TtaMltidiaiissBre a Tory ingenious raoe. Eveawiili 
tliar^niiiaRipet^bct tools, they mdke, in a few weefcs, a 
isaooe^ whidb, with such implements) wiiglft ^ thought 
tiieimfcof^imrs. Aomoe, however, csveiyhighlyprised : 
it is OMMiered of equal value with a w^ and is what the 
lover mMraUy glides aftflher iaexichangefa his dm^ 
ter. lUhe bow and atom are ononaBesited with a sort of 
eonb, and with grotesque figures ^ men or animals, 
sometimes Ave feet logh, oemposed eC small pieces of 
wood, siBQfiiUv itdaid and moftioed, without a «pike of 
ai^ kaad* Their bowls or troughs are scooped out of 
a black <ofKmod; in these Ihey boil their food. Their 
best maarfiicture is a aort of basket, of 9traw->woik or 
osdar bark, and bear-'grass, so dosely inteiwoven as to 
be water-tight. Fur(£sr south the natives roast l^r 
oom and pulse over a *slow ^ihaarooiBl-fire, in baskets of 
this desorrption, moving the basket about in such 
inanner that k is not ii^ured, thou^ every grain within 
it is -oonfAetely browned. 

Among 4hese Indians 1^ women are well treated, 
and csi^oy an extmor^nary degree of influence. Onf 
maajr sii^ecm thai opinions are consulted : in matters 
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of trade, their advice is generally asked and punseJ. 
Sometimes they even take upon themselvea a tone of 
authority ; and the labours of the family are afanost 
equally divided. No account is given by Captain Lewis 
of the superstitions of these people; and no inquiry 
seems to have been made concerning their religioiis 
belief. 

Vfarrative txfiht return of Captains Lewis and ClaxxSi 
Jrom the Pacific Ocean to St. Louis* 

The commanders of the expedition were desirous of 
remaining on the coast of the Pacific till the arrival of 
the annual trading ships, hoping from them to be able to 
recruit their almost exhausted stores of merchandise; 
but, though these were expected in April, it was found: 
impossible to wait. The elks, on wiiich tfa^ chiefly 
depended for subsistence, had retreated to the mouii:- 
tains; and, if the Indians could have sold tliem feodf 
they were too poor to purchase it. The whole stock of 
goods, on whioi they had to depend, for the purchase 
of horses and food, during a journey homeward, of 
nearly four thousand mileSi was to much <iwipinfaK*<^ 
that it might all have been tied in two pocket-handke^ 
dbiefs. Their muskets, however, were in excdhnt 
order, and they had plenty of powder and shot. 

On the 2dd of March, 1806, the canoes weie 
loaded, and they took a final leave ot their encamp- 
ment. Previously to their departure, they deposited, in 
the hands of the Indian chiefs, some papers apet^FjfiBg 
the dates of the arrival and departure of the ezpeditioQ. 
This was done in a hope that at least some one of than 
might finditswayinto a civilized country. Theoouna 
homeward was, during the first month, by water; the 
canoes being dragged, or carried overland, in ]^aoei 
where the current of the Columbia was too itrongto la 
navigpited. On these occasiotts, the travdlera were a- 
posed to much annoyance firom the pilforing habits ol 
ue Indians; and their prorisiona wore so scanty diit 
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diey were obliged to subsist on dogVflesh : a diet 
wliicli, at first, was extremely loathsome to them, but 
to which they in time became reconciled. 

The difficulties of the navigation made it eiroedient 
ftir them to leave the canoes at some distance below the 
junction of the Columbia with Lewises river, afler 
which they prosecuted their journey on horseback. 
Proceeding in an easterly direction, they arrived, on 
■die seventh of May, within sight of the Rocky Mouu'- 
idww, and saw the tops of these mountains completely 
covered with snow. Anxious, however, to cross them 
as early as they could, they lost no time in recovering 
their horses from the Chopuimish Indians, and in ex- 
tracting their stores from the hiding places in the 
groiind. Still it was necessary for them to encamp for 
a lew weeks, that they might occupy themselves in 
hunting, and that the health of the invalids might be 
reinstated. 

Here Captains Lewis and Clarke practised ph3rsic 
among the natives, as one means of supplying them- 
lelves vnth provisions. Their stock of merchandise 
was reduced so low, that they were obliged to cut off 
the buttons from their clothes, and to present them, 
ndth phials and small tin boxes, as articles of barter 
vith the Indians; and, by means of these humble com- 
nodities, they were enabled to procure some roots and 
iread, as provision during their passage over the 
loeky Mountains, which they commenced on the tenth 
if June. 

Towards the middle of June the fall of the rivers 
bowed that the great body of snow on the mountains 
vas at last melted; and they ventured to leave their 
•ncampment, against the advice of several of the Indi- 
tna. They, however, soon found that they had been 
nremature in their motions ; for, on the higher grounds, 
here was no appearance whatever of vegetation. The 
mow, which covered the whole country, was indeed 
iifficiently hard to bear the horses, but it was still ten 
¥t twelve feet deep ; so that a further prosecution of 

k3 
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their journey was, at present, impossible; and the tit- 
vellers, afler haying deposited, in this upper region, 
their baggage, and such provisions as they oould spue, 
reluctantly traced back their steps to the plain. There 
they remained ten days; and, on the d6th, liiey agtb 
•began to ascend thelofty ridge ; the snow on which haj, 
in the interval, melted nearly four feet, leaving sdli t 
depth of six or seven. They now implicitly fbUoweddie 
ateps of their guides, who traversed this tracldcss rfr* 
f^on with a kind of instinctive sagacity: these bmi 
never hesitated respecting the path, and were nenrer cm- 
-barrassed. In three days they once more'reaciied dv 
atream which, in their former journey, they had named 
Traveller's Rett Creek. 

Here Captains Lewis and Clarke agreed to sepsrate^ 
for the purpose of taking a more comprehensive ear* 
vey of the coimtry in their journey homeward. It wis 
considered desirable to acquire a further knowledge cf 
the Yellow-stone, a large river which flows from the 
aouth-west, more than one thousand miles befiire it 
reaches the Missouri; and it was of importance to a»- 
certain, more accurately than they had hitherto done, 
the course of Maria's river. 

The separation took place on the dd of July; sod 
•Captain Lewis, holding on an eastern course, crossed t 
large stream which flowed towards the Columbia, and 
which had already been named Clarke's river. On thelM 
of July he came to Maria's river, the object of his sesidi; 
and he continued for several days, his route along iti 
northern bank. After having ascertained the oonne of 
this river, he again set out on his journey h omewa id, 
that he might not lose the opportunity of returaing be- 
fore the winter. 

- He and his companions were only four in number; 
and, in one part of Uieir journey, they had an alarmiig 
intercourse with a party of Indians. Not very tag 
afler this they embarked on the Missouri^ and, wA 
the aid of their oars and the current, they proceeded it 
the nrte of between sixty and eighty. milea a day. Oi 
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'th of iiugtttt thejr voai^eA ^ aioutli ^ the 
w-'^kme rivery the |ilM)e of reodesvoua, tppoiaitecl 
Cityiain Qavke. Here, liy aaate^tuok upon a 
they nnere tnfiMined llmt he^had acoompliahed his 
|e aioBf tfutt tivcr* sud fvouUl wak finr them fewer 
^die MtaaovrL . 

ptain ClarkA, mn quittifig tbe.oetttral encampnent 
vmiferV Seit CreA^ hiSk narched in a aoutherly 
toon, andhnd imvaraad AidiBtaiKie «f oae hmidred 
asBty-fotif niifea» to the hoad of J^eraon*9 river. 
journey waa per&nned, <m horseback, and ia aix 

lOver a conntry hy no means diffiodt; so that, in 
ei» the paaaage ^ tiiis elevated region wHl be di» 
1 of a confflderable partkm t»f its terrors. He 

discovered that the communication between 
^pper Missouri and d^ YdUnv^aUme rtoery was at- 
dMidth little trouble; for GaUatin's river, one of 
ribntary streams of dbe Missouni, j^^priMiehes 
a eighteen miles of tha Yellow-stfine, and* at a 
, srhere the latter is oampletdy navigable^ 
ing .unable to find wood 'of safficienfc viagBOtudc 
te formation of canoes, Ci^tain Claribe and his 
were obliged to proceed on horseback, about one 
red miles down the side of this river. At length 
succeeded in constructing boats, and sailed down 
imainder of this stream with great rapidity. On 
rtli, at tlie distance of two hundred miles from the 
y Mountains, they beheld that elevated region for 
ist time. The Yellow -stone being easy of navi- 
Q, they readied the pAace of rendewous earlier 
liey had expected. 

le whole party being now assembled below" the 
IX of the I ellow-stone and Missouri rivers, they 
cuted the remainder of their \ayaige together ; exr 
Acing, in the prospect of home^ and in the ease 
which they descended the river, a compensation 
1 their JGiUigues ; and neceiving the visits of various 
I of Indians who laeeaiAeti upon ufcs hwH^n- 
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in their foutfaward progress, was that of di^ 
mate. They had passed neariy two years, in a ood, 
open country, and they were now desooiding into 
wooded plains, eight or ten degrees further to tlie 
south, hut differing in heat much more than is usnsl k 
a correspondent distance in Europe. They were like* 
wise greatly tormented hy musquitoes. 

On landing at La CmurreUe, the first village on tUi 
side of the United States, they were joyfully reoeiTed by 
the inhabitants, who had long abandoned all hopes or 
their return. On the i3d of September they descended 
the Mississippi to Si, LouUf whidi place they readied 
about noon; having, in two years and nine nxmtlis^ 
eompleted a journey of nearly nine thousand mfles. 

At St. Louis we shall resume the narrative of Mr. 
Pike, who, in the month of July, 1806, set out from 
that place on an expedition westward, through the im- 
mense territory of Louisiana, towards New Spsin. 
The chief objects of this expedition Were to arrange so 
amicable treaty between the Americans and Indians of 
this quarter; and to ascertain the direction, extent, sod 
navigation, of two great rivers, known by ihe names of 
Arkansaw and Red River. 
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WESTERN TERRITORY CONCLUDED. 

Narrative of Mr, Pikers Jourtmjrom SL Louis, thnmgh 
Louisiana, to Santa Fi, New Spain. 

The party engaged in this expedition, were Mr. Pike 
and another lieutenant, a surgeon, a seijeant, two corpo- 
rals, sixteen private^ soldiOTs and one inteip€ter* 
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iy bad, under dieir cEarge, some chiefr of the Osage 
Pawnee nations, who, wiUi several women and chU- 
I9 had been redeemed from captivity, and now, to 
number of fifty-one, were about to be restored to 
r friends. 

liey set out from Si. Louis on the 15th of July, 
6, and proceeded, in two boats, up the Missouru 
nxt m miles from the village of Si. Ckariest they 
ted a hill of solid coal, so extensive that it would pro- 
ly a£R>rd fuel sufficient for the whole population o£ 



fr. Pike says that, every morning, he was awaked 
die lamentations of the savages who accompanied 
• These invariably began to cry about day-light, 
ccmtinued to do so for an hour. On enquiry re- 
sting this practice, he was informed that it was 
Lomary, not only with persons who had recently lost 
r friends ; but also widi others who called to mind 
loss of some friend, dead long before. They seem- 
o be extremely affected : tears ran down their cheeks, 
they sobbed bitterly ; but, when the hour was ex- 
id, they, in a moment, ceased their cries, and dried 
r cheeks. 

n their progress up the river, the Indians walked 
\g the banks, and, every night, encamped near the 
ts. On the £8th the boats reached tbe mouth of the 
ge river. For some distance the southern shore of 
Missouri had been hilly, and covered with trees; 
on the north were low bottoms and heavy timber. 
i soil was rich, and well adapted for cultivation. 
!*hey entered the Osage, and encountered few difB- 
ies in their voyage up that river. From the shores, 
hunters amply supplied the whole party with pro- 
:>ns; deer, turkeys, geese, and game of different 
Is. 

'rom the mouth of the Osage to that of the Gravel 
r, a distance of one hundred and eighteen miles, the 
ks of the former are covered with timber, which 
ws in a rich soil. Low hills, with rocks, alternately 
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border the eastern mad western shores: the lowier 
grounds have excdknt soil, and the whole a^^ifient 
country abounds in game. From Ae Gra:vcl-n¥Ar ts 
to the Ytmgar, the Osage eontinnes to g^^^jhit the s^ 
pearance of a fertile and well-timbered country. 

The Indians joined their friends on the 15th, after 
which Mr. Pike and his party proceeded alone. On 
the ensuing day they passed the onouth of the Hrrni 
Fork, D^ich was nearly as wide as the Osage; and, mm 
afterwards, reached the villages of the Osa^ lodiiBL 
The country adjacent to these villages is taUximtlaf 
!beautiful. Three branches of the river wind rmind 
them, giving to their vicinity the advAOtages of wool 
and water, and, at the same time, those of an extensive 
prairie, crowned with rich and luxuriant grass and 
£owers, diversified by rising swells and sloping laiwBL 
The Osage Indiansy in language, habits, and many of 
their customs, differ little from other tribes which isJii- 
bit the country near the Missouri and MissisaipiiL 
They raise great quantities of com, beans, and piunp 
kins ; and all the agricultural labour is perfbrmed bj 
women. The government is vested in a few of tbe 
chiefs, whose oHice is, in most instances, hereditaiy; 
but these never undertake any af&ir of inoportsBce, 
without first assembling the warriors, and propoimg 
the sul^Qect for discussion in council. TThe Osage h- 
dians are divided into classes : those of the prmcqpil 
class are warriors and hunters; and the others ue«>ob 
and doctors. The last exercise the function of prieiti 
or magicians; and, by pretended divinatiooB, interpre- 
tations of dreams, and magical performances, they nave 
great influence in the councils of the nation : di^ sko 
exercise the office of town-criers. Many old wanion 
assume the profession of cooks : these do not carry amis, 
and are supported by the public, or by particular lami< 
lies to which they are attached. 

When a stranger enters the Osage village, he is le* 
ceived, in a patriarchal style, at the lodge of the cfaiet 
He is then invited, by all the great anenAf the viUin 
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«i rfeast. The cooks proclaim the fe««t, in difien^it 
nts of ^ village, ''-ComeaDd eat: auoh a one gives 
figaat, oome and pantake of his bounty." The-^hes 
e igenerally boiled sweet corn, «erved iip in buffalo 
^aaae;^; or boiled^neat and .{mmpkins. 
Pram tlie Osage viUages, Mr. Pike, end his men, ac- 
nnpanied by senreral Indians, proceeded, on faosrsebaok, 
. ft aomewhftt westerly dnection, towards the river 
akanahaw. In some places the country was hiUy, and 
iiBMtndrd beautiful prospects. The wild animals 
ere ao numerous, that Mr. Pike, stan^g on one o£ 
leiiilk, bdbdd, at a. single view, bufialoea, elks, deer, 
id'panthers. Beyond this they passed through nu* 
terous herds of buffidoos, dks, and other animals. 
1 many i^aces the country was very deficient in 



On the ITth of September ihey reached a branch of 
WB.&mxe9 river f the water of which was strongly im^ 
pegnated with sadt, as was that of many of the creeks. 
Lt some distance beyond this river, they were met by a 
arty of Pawnee Indians ; one of whom wore a scarlet 
oat, and had two medals: each of the others had a 
uffido robe thrown over his naked body. 

firom the eastern branch of the Kanzes river, to the 
fllage of the Pawnee Indians, the prairies are low, the 
raas is hi^ the oomitry abounds in saline places, and 
be soil appears to be impregnated with particles of 
itre and of common salt. The immediate borders of 
be river near the village, consist of lofty ridges ; but 
fail is an exception to the general appearance of the 
onntry. 

The Panmeeg reside on the rivers Platte and Kanzes. 
nbey are divided into three tribes. Their form is slen- 
ler, and their cheeks bones are high. They are neither 
o -brave nor so honest as tiieir more northern neigh- 
Mnin. Their government, like that of the Osage In- 
lians, is an hereditary aristocracy; but the power of 
lie ohiefs is extremely limited. They cultivate the 
lofl and raise com and pumpkins : they also breed 
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horses, and have vast numbers of excellent ammab. 
The houses or huts of the Pawnees are circular, exf 
cent at the part where the door is placed; and, froa 
this part, there is a projection of about fifteen ftet 
The roofis are thatched wiUi grass and earth, and have^ 
at the top, an aperture for the smoke to pass out: (he 
fire is always made on the ground, in the middle of die 
hut. In the interior there are, round the walls, maaj 
small and neat apartments, constructed of wicker-wad[: 
these are the sleeping places of the different membenof 
the family. The Pawnees are extremely addicted to 
gaming, and have, for that purpose, a smooth peoe of 
ground, about one hundred and fifty yards in lengtb, 
cleared at each end of their village. 

On Monday, the 29th of September, Mr. Pike held i 
grand council with the Pawnees ; at which were present 
not fewer than four hundred warriors. Sonie atten^ 
were made, by the chief, to prevent the further progrert 
of the travellers; but Mr. Pike 3ays, that they were not 
to be deterred by any impediments that could be op- 
posed to them by a band of savages. 

Proceeding onward they came 'to several placet 
which had evidently been occupied by Spanish troops; 
and they were desirous of tracing the course along 
which these troops had marched; but the marks of thdr 
footsteps had been effaced by the numerous herds of 
buffaloes, which abound in this part of the country. 

On the 18th of October, the ^vellers crossed die 
Arkansaw, From the Pawnee town, on the Kanzei 
river, to the Arkansaw, the country may be termed 
mountainous; and it contains a vast number of boffih 
loes. In the vicinity of this river it is, in many placeSi 
low and swampy. 

The travellers were occupied several days in cutting 
down trees and constructing canoes. During this time 
the hunters killed several buffaloes, elks, and other ani* 
mals. When the canoes were completed, Mr. Pike dis- 
patched Lieutenant Wilkinson, and three men, down the 
river, with letters to the United States ; and himaelf and 
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fc of his men proceeded, on horseback, np the side 
river. On die 29th of October, a considerable 
y of snow fell, and ice floated along the current, 
days af^ thk, they obsenred a numerous herd 
. horses. When within about a quarter of a mile 
m, the animals approached, making the earth 
s, as if under a charge of cavalry. They stop- 
nd, among them, were seen some beautiful bays, 

and greys, and, indeed, horses of all colours. 
!Xt day the party endeavoured to catch some of 
>y ridmg up, and throwing nooses over them, 
vses stood, neighj|ng and whinnying, tiU the as- 
I approached within thirty or forty yards; but 
mpts to ensnare them were vain, 
aloes were so numerous, that Mr. Pike says he 
tdent there were, at one time, more than three 
!id within view. Through all the region 
the party had hitherto traversed, they had not 
lore than one cow-bufialo; but now the whole 

the country appeared to be covered witli cows, 
ous herds of them were seen nearly every 

course of the travellers still lay along the banks 
river ; which, in this part of the country, were 
i with wood on both sides; but no other species 
M'were observed than cotton-wood. On the 
>f November, a range of mountains was seen, 
reat distance, towards the right: the;^ appieared 
small blue cloud; and the party, with one ac* 
;ave three cheers, to what they considered to be 
sxican mountains 

the 22d, a great number of Indians were seen in 

of running from the woods, towards the stran- 

Mr. Pike and his men advanced to meet them; 

serving that those in front, extended their hands, 

peared to be unarmed, he alighted from his horse. 

had no sooner done this, than one of the sa- 

mounted the horse, and rode off with it. Two 

horses were taken away in a similar manner; 
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bat, when tranqaiHity was rartoved, tbeie were iHdkv* 
wBrds recovered. This was a war-party ef te 
Grand Pawnees^ who had been in sevdi of an Uin 
nadon colled Jetans ; but, not finding tbem, duy nm 
now on their retnm. They were about sixty in niimter» 
armed partly with guns, and partly with bows, amwl, 
and lances. An attempt was made to trapqnilliie 
them, by assembling them in a cirde, nfTiTiag' to smoke 
with them the pipe of peace, and preseDtingj^era with 
tobacco, knives, Ifire^steels, and flints. With mm 
difficulty they were induced to acc^ these presorts, 
for they had demanded many nore; and, w^ien tke 
travellers began to load their horses, tiiey atdie i^sfe* 
ever they could carry away. 

A Hew days niter this, Mr. Pike and fab mem readied 
the Bine Monntain, whidi they kad seen .on die lAli; 
and, with great difficulty, some of them asceikM it. 
Along flie sides, which wtere^ in nany piacca, roolEy, 
and difficult of ascent, grew y«llvw and pitdi piD^ 
trees, and the summit was sei^erdi feet deep m snow. 

From the entrance of idbe drkarmaw into the moBOh 
tains, to its source, it is alternately bounded by JW* 
pendicular precipices, and small, nanrow pranies. hi 
many places, the river precipitates itself over T0ck% so 
as to be at one momoit visible only in the Ibaaiio; 
and lMnling4>f its waters, and at tbe next^dinnaeanng in 
the duttons of the overhanging pnecipioea. jRie la^ 
of this liver is one thousand nine hoadhned aoi d^fif' 
one miles, irom its junction witibtfae Miasiaaippi to fit 
mountains; and thoice to itsaouroe one hundxedaad 
ninety-two; making its total length two thonaaoi eM 
hundred and se\«nty-£faree aifes. With liglit boats it if 
navigable all the way to tbe -mountains. Its bonheiaaaf 
be termed the terrestrial paradise of tbe wanieringia- 
vages. Of all the ooontdes ever •visited by lenttfsd 
man, there probably never was ooe ikat prodoeed gm 
Sn greater abundance than this. 

By the route of the Arkansaw and the Bio Cab- 
rado of California, Mr. Pike is of opinioii that t 
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eommimioatkm nighi \e estaUashed betwixt the At- 
lantic mi, Paoific oceans. The laad'^canriagev at liio 
ntBioat, would diat exceed two hundred utiles; and this 
Si^t i>e rendered aa easy as along 4lie ^blic higli- 
ways oirer "die Atteghany Mouakains. The Rio Colo* 
imio Mf to the great Gulf of California, what ^be Mis- 
■smppi is to tiie Gulf of Mexico; and is navigable for 
shrns tif considerable burden. 

The travellers left the vicmity of ihe Arkansaw on 
Ae JOth of November; and» thongh the ground was 
covered Wilhsnew, and they mxttbved excessively fWmi 
ihe cdkU tfaeyadH -persevered in their journey, and in 
their labour of examining and ascertakung the courses 
of the srrrara. They Idllbd a great number :of buffaloes 
and taB<iBeys. ^ Steenng their course in a tBoiith*weslerly 
diraction, finr the head of the Red river, one of the 

C' found a camp which had been occupied by at 
^hree thousand &dians: it had a litrge cross in 
the middle. They subsequently found many evacuated 
oanqps of Indians. 

On the IMi of Decemh^, they came ta a atreanii 
alMnit twunty^five yards m widhh, which they orrtm^ 
<Misly sUDposai to bea branch of the Red river. Its 
currant flowed with grdst sapidi^, and its bed was lull 
ef Todcs. On moulding this river, to examine its 
aoorce, it was fbutid to run dose to the mountains, in 
a narrow and Mcky flannel; and to Ittive its banks bor* 
dered with pine-trees, cedar, and other kinds of timber. 
The whale party sufieved extremely from cold; their 
cMiing being ificosen stiff, and their limbs considerably 
benumbed. 

Their situation, on Christmas-day, was not very envi* 
nUe. All the food they possessed, was buffaAcHfiesh, 
without sah. Before tl^ time, they had been accus-* 
tened to some degree of comfort, and had experi* 
onoed even seme enjoyments: but now, at the most in* 
dem^it season of die year, and eight hundred miles 
distant from the frontiers of the United States, not one 
yerson was prc^perly clad for the winter ; many were even 
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without blankets, having c^t them up for socks and 
other articles ; and all were obliged to he down at ni^t, 
upon the snow or wet ground, one side burning and die 
other frozen. For shoes and clothing they were obliged 
to adopt a miserable substitute in raw bufialo hides. 

In their further progress, they suffered excessire 
hardships for several da3r8. Food became so scarce^ 
that they were obliged to separate into eight difierent 
parties, in order to procure subsistence. The rotds 
were so mountainous, stony, and slippery, that it wn 
with the greatest difficulty the horses could be pre- 
vented from stumbling; and many of them feD. In 
one instance, the whole party were four days withont 
food; and some of them had their feet frozen. At 
length, they were obliged to leave the horses; snd 
each man had to carry a heavy load^ and, at the ssme 
time, to march through snow two feet and half deepi 
Several of the men, unable to keep pace with the reii 
were left behind. 

On the 27th of January, Mr. Pike observed^ at i 
distance, a large river, which he imagined to be the 
Red river; and, on the dOth, he reached its banks. 
This, afterwards, proved to be the Rio del NarU. 
They proceeded along its banksi for about eighteen 
miles; and, at length, came to a spot, where they es- 
tablished a temporary residence, whilst they sau men 
to assist, and collect together the unfortunate stn^ 
glers who had been lefl in the rear. 

The region they had traversed betwixt the Arkan* 
saw and the Rio del Norte, was covered with moim* 
tains and small prairies. From the Missouri to die 
head of the Osage river, a distance of about three 
hundred miles, Mr. Pike says that the country. wiS 
admit of a numerous, extensive, and compact popnli* 
tion. From the Osage to the rivers Kanzes, La Platte^ 
and Arkansaw, the country could sustain only a limited 
population; but the inhabitants might, with advanta|eb 
rear cattle, horses, sheep, and goats. 

On the 16th of February, whilst Mr. Pike and one 
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of hifl men were htintiiig, in the vicinity of their resi- 
denoe, they observed, at a distance, two honemeoi 
armed with lances. They proved to be a Spanish dra- 
goon and an Indian, who had been sent from Santa F6, 
a town of New Spain, about four days before. On 
the 17th, some of the stragglers arrived: several of 
them had lost the joints of Uieir toes, by the intensity 
of the frost, and were rendered cripples for life. 

The Spanish dragoon and Indian had returned to 
Santa F^ ; and the report which they made of the ap* 
pearance of the strangers, induced the governor to 
send out fifty dragoons, and fifty mounted militia, for 
the purpose of ascertaining their state and numbers. 
In an interview which took place with the commanders 
of these troops, Mr. Pike learnt diat the river, on the 
hank of which he had encamped, was the Rio del 
Norte, and not the Red river, as he had imagined* 
The officers stated to him that a hundred mules and 
horses had been sent to convey him, his men, and bag- 
gage, to Santa F^; and that the govenor was anxious 
to see them in that town, to receive an explanation re« 
apecting their business on his frontiers. 

Mr. Pike and some of his men accompanied the 
officers to Santa F6, while others were left behind, to 
wait the arrival of those who had not yet come up« 

In their progress, they were treated, in all the vil-* 
lages, with the utmost hospitality. On their march, 
they Were firequently stopped by women, who invited 
than into their houses to eat; and, in every place 
where they halted, there was a contest who shomd be 
their hosts. Those that had suffered by having their 
limbs frozen, were conducted home by old men, who 
caused their daughters to dress the sores, and to pro- 
vide for them victuals and drink ; and, at night, they 
gave theni th& best bed in the house. 

tn the evening of the Sd of March, Mr. Pike reached 
Santa Fi. This city, the capital of New Meidco, is 
situated along the banks of a smaH creek, which issues 
from the mountains, and runs westward to the Rio 
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del Norte. It is abeiit a soile in lengtl^, and 90fc iaxnc 
than three streets in width. The houses are^ genj^y, 
oidy one story high» and have flbt roo&. Tbi»e m»,'m 
Santa F6, two diavchei, tlie laagnifiqeneo; oS wW 
steeples forms an. extraordinary contrast to tbo^naia- 
able appearance of the other baildi^gs* On ^ oorik 
side of the town is a square, oanstmcled for- SQldimf 
houses, each flank of which containa firom a hunM 
and twenty to a hundred and fioarty. The public sqsiK 
is in the centre of the town.. On one tude of it k 
the palace or government-house,, with, the quarters kit 
the guards ; axkd the other sides are occupied by iht 
houses of the clergy, and public officers^ Most of 
the houses have sheds before ibfsrxu which occasioa tbe 
streets to be very narrow. The number of inhabijLants 
in Ssjata F6» is supposed to be about fi>ur thousand fiv< 
hundred. 

On Mr. Pike and bis me» altering this town, die 
crowd assembled to view theyn was exisessively gresi: 
and, indeed, their extremdy miserable appearance swu 
to have excited mu^h curiosity. This may easily be 
accounted for. After they had 1^ thr^ Atkafi^ 
they had been obliged to carry all tj^ir baggage <hi 
their backs; and, consequently, th» uaei^ wei;? pre* 
forred to the omafioental articles^ The afmaatiiiam 
tools, leaiiher-legginSt boots, and mo<^w8ons^ had beoi 
considered absolutely requisite. . They had leftlin^mil 
their uniform clothing ; and^ when tb^ entered StalU 
Fe, Mr. Pike was dressed ia a^paijr of bkte tjoommk 
mockinsons, a blanket-coat, and a red cap- Vitmm 
had leggins, doAhs round their waiata, ajid l^adtft 
coats: there was not a hat among- th» whole purfy* 
This appearance was. extremely mortajfyuig toi thni 
all, espe^olly as. soldiers; and it 4Mide noi vory ftypar* 
able impression on the people of SantWt F^ Tlw]( 
were asked, by many of Uie common; people, whedier 
they had lived in houses^ OK in canifff,. like tlw Iff* 
diaaa; or wl\eUier» in their eouoMry, Ae pio^pla iMl 
hats. 
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Thi^ ware 9cm4ucted to the governiiitnt^liouse» whett 
diey duimounted* On enteriogit they were cosMcUicted 
throng vmom r^ww, tbeflcma of all whidi were co- 
»ired witk the skins of hiiffidoea, b«ars» or other ani* 
kvbIo. Here they underwent an escannBationy by die 
HOvenKtt,, rei^jpectki^ their objecta and mimher. The 
eodfcNrence tenninaled amicably; but the gwerwat in- 
Eonaed Mr. Pike that he nwat be conducted to Chiho* 
abiia.. a town in the province of New Biacay» and up* 
wardi^oftbx^ hundred leagues distant^ 
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Thb Spanish possessions in North America^ extend froM 
tike iflthmus of Darien* akmg the coast of the Pacific 
Oee^n# to the distance of more than two thousand two 
liundved miles. One half of them is. utilaAed under the 
burning sky of the tropica, and the other belongs to the 
temperate* sone. Their whole interior forms an im« 
naenae plain, elevated from six to ei^t thousand feel 
abov« the level of the adjacent seas. The chain, of 
mmn%tmnft vfkdch, canstitutea tins vast plain, is a contir 
nswrinn of that which, under the name Andes, rvns 
threngh South America. They are,, in general^ little 
interrupted by valleys, and» for the most part, their de^ 
clivity is very gentle. In consequence of this elevatton^ 
tfae Mexican provinces, situated under tiiie torrid zone^ 
ei^oy a cold rather than a temperate oiimaie. The iiw 
tenor provinces, in the temperate, sone, have^ Hke the 
rest of North America, a climate essentially different 
from that of the same paralkb in the fiurope^n oanti^ 
nent. A remarkaUe inequality prevaib betieeea tht 
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temperature of the different seasons: Grerman winten 
succeed to Neapolitan and Sicilian sommers. 

This country suffers many inconveniences front ft 
want of water, and particularly of navigable riyelit 
The Rio del Norte and the Rio Colorado are almost die 
only rivers of any importance. The lakes with wbidi 
Mexico abounds, are merely the remains of immenio 
basins of water, which appear to have formeriy exiited 
on the high and extensive plains of the Cordilleras. 
The largest of these, the Liake cf Chapaia, contaim 
nearly one hundred and sixty square leagues, and is 
about twice as large as the lake of Constance. 

A great portion of high land, in the interior of 
New Spain, is destitute of vegetation; and some 6t 
the loftiest summits are clad with perpetual snow. 
This country is not so much disturbed by eartk* 
quakes as several parts of South America; for, in the 
whole of New Spain there are only five volcamas; Orisa- 
ba, Popocatepetl, Tustla^ JoruUo, and Colinuu 

The volcano afjorulh, in the province of Valladdid, 
was formed during the night of die 29th of September! 
17^9. The great catastrophe, in which this mountaia 
rose from the earth, and by which a considerable spaee 
of ground changed its appearance, is, perhaps, one of 
the most extraordinary physical revolutions in the his- 
tory of the earth. Geology points out parts jqi die 
ocean, where, at recent periods, near the Azores, in the 
Egean Sea, and to the south of Iceland, small voleanie 
islands have arisen above the sur&ce of the water ; bat 
it gives no example of the formation, amidst a thou- 
sand small burning cones, of a mountain of aeoriai 
near seventeen hundred feet in height, above the 

aoining plain. Till the middle of the year 1 759, fidds 
tivated with sugar-canes and indigo occiuued tht 
extent of ground between the two brooks called Col* 
tamba and San Pedro. In the month of June^ a sub(ep> 
raneous noise was heard. Hollow sounda of most 
alarming description, were accompanied by freqiienl 
earthquakes, which succeeded one anoiinex for fif^ or 
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lays, to the great consternation of the inhabitants* 
the beginning of September every thing seemed 
lounce the complete re-establishment of tranquil- 
¥hen, in the night between the 28th and 29th, the 
raneous noises recommenced. The affrighted 
is fied to the mowitains ; and a tract of ground^ 
hree to four square miles in extent, which goes by 
me ofMalpays, rose up in the shape of a bladder. 
>unds of this convulsion are still distinguishable in 
LCtured strata. The Malpavs, near its. edges, is 
bout forty feet above the old level of the plain ; 
e convexity of the ground thus thrown up, in- 
3 progressively, towards the centre, to an eleva- 
fitiore than five himdred and twenty feet. 
\ persons who witnessed this astonishing catas-* 
!, assert that flames were seen to issue forth, for 
ent of more than half a square league; that frag- 
of burning rocks were thrown up to prodigious 
s; and that, through a thick cloud of ashes, illu- 
by the volcanic fire, the softened surface of the 
nras seen to swell up like an agitated sea. The 
of Cultamba and San Pedro precipitated them- 
into the burning chasms. The decomposition of 
tier contributed to invigorate the flames, which 
listinguishable at a vast distance. Eruptions of 
ind other substances, indicated that subterraneous 
had no small share in producing this extraordi- 
evolution. Thousands oif small cones, from six 
& feet in height, called by the Indians *' homitos," 
ns, issued forth firom the Malpays. Each small 
[s a " fumorola," from which a thick vapour 
Is ; and in many of them a subterraneous noise is 
which appears to announce the proximity of a 
n ebullition. In the midst of the ovens six large 
^ elevated from one thousand three hundred to one 
jid six hundred and forty feet above the old level 
i plains, sprung up from a chasm. The most 
ed of these is the great volcano of JoruUo. It is 
uidly buttting, and has thrown up an immense 

M 
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quantity of scorified and basaltic layas, containing; 
^agments of primitive rocks. These great erupUoW 
of the central volcano continued till the month of Fe-. 
bruary, 1760. In the following year they became gr^-. 
dually less frequent. The Indiuis, frightened at tl^e 
horrible noises of the new volcano, had abandoned all 
the villages, within seven or eight leagiies of it. They, 
however, gradually became accustomed to them, a;^ 
returned to their cottages. So violent were the erup- 
tions of this mountain, that the roofs of houses in Que- 
retaro, though at a distance of more than forty-dght 
leagues, in a straight line from the scene of ^xplouoQi 
were sometimes covered with ashes. 

The Mexican population, consists of wty&k race^ 
1. Individuals born in Europe; 2. Creole, or Whites 
of European extraction, born in America,; 3. Mesto- 
zos, or descendants of whites and Indians; 4. Mul^tos, 
descendants of whites and negroes ; 5. Zf^bfM, de- 
scendants of negroes and, Indians ; 6. IndiaiiSi or. the 
copper-coloured indigenous race ; andy 7. African Qfi-. 
groes. 

The number of India;M^ including those only wbo. 
have no mixture of European or African blood, aie. 
more than two miUions and a. half in nupib^; api 
these appear to constitute about two-fifVh& of t&e whpb. 
^pulation of Mexico. They heap a general, rps^O'. 
blance to the Indians of Canada^ Florida, l^eirq, iqi. 
Brazil: they have a similar swarthy iMFid coppoHBQ-. 
loured skin, smooth hair, litde beard, squat bodj, 
Ipng eyes, with the cornc^rs direct^ upwfurd toinr^ 
the temples, prbmin^t cheek bones, ai|4) ^c^ 1^ 
There is a great diversity in.their language, but tb^. 
appear to have been all descendants from th^ ^bk 
original stock. 

ft is probable tt^at these Indian^ woiild live; to i. 

§reat age, did they npt often injure their constitutioa by 
runkenness. Their intoxicating liquors are nuq, > 
fermentation of maize, and th^ root of the jatrpfA*' 
and especially a wme which is mad^ fron^. the juice «( 
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10 greal Am^^an aloe* The police, in tbe city. o£ 
\js9iC0f sends round tumbrilsy. to- collect such drunks 
rd^. as are- found, lying: in the streets. These are 
lejuted like dead bodies, and are carried to the 
rincipal guardrhouse. . The- next morning an iroa^ 
ng-ii^ put round .each of their ancles^ and, as a punish- 
lenty.tKey 9re> nnade to cleanse the: streets for. three 

The Mexican Indian, .when :noi under the influence o£ 
lto»fiating U%u<NrS) is grave, melancholic, and silent. 
XiafXflpi^t violent paasionsirare never depicted in his 
iafiij^psr; apd itui scaoetimes-.firightful to see him pass, 
^mq^fypi^ a^s4aA0-Oif.a|)^«reRt repose^' to the niost«vi<^ 
l^t^i^^ uprestrainAd a^tatioiu It is. atated that these 
vHfOffiimt ppremiF:ve4».froin.'tbeir ancestors^ a particn- 
irrfj^^rTCMTFingTin wood and stone; ax^.that it is 
BtonjipKngi tft/we ^ what -they are;aMe to execute vrath* at 
^d 1^^ on the hardest >:wepd4 Manylndian children^ 
duq^ie^fOiifthe'CoU^e.of tbeKsafHtalt . or instructed: at 
Wca iff l (\m 9) of peinlingi founded by the king of Spain^ 
ive considerably distinguished themselves, but. without/ 
^¥>M)^ l|sa^ii| tra^k pursu^lby. theic* forefathers ; 
iey:ichiif^d^p)iay;greAt apti^dain the arts of imitat 
op^ a^^isithetpurely/raeeHawalarts* 

"Dne^i^pqi^ifJk inMiianfit'axki the Creoles: are: noted: 
ar lyispit^lji^yt generosity/t and si^iety; but they are. 
iXria^y defieieQijt i^^ energy^ . patriotism, , euiterprise^ 
id> uij^pend^nQer of chs^ieter^ The women havet 
L9^ey^a^jbfiirf.aad:fis^ teeth: they ace of dark 
4#u^# i^Q. hajbit! oif body> and have^ in general, bad 
g^^«. They, usually, weart s[H>rt jac^ts and petti- 
MfctSy. hi^-;heeled shoes, aii4.no head-niress. As an. 
iqp!fr.gsgcK9ent:. they, have a, silk wrapper,, which, when; 
Ley are in^ th^ 'presence. of men, they alfect to bring 
irer their fa^es.; In the t^Fna on the frontiers and ad- 
lucent to thc^ sea-tcpast^ many of the ladies wear gowns, 
ke those of our country-women. The lower classes of. 
Ken are generally dressed in broad-brimmed hainy 
lort cpatSf large. W;aisicoats, smallclothes, open at the^ 
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knees, and a kind of boot or leather wrappet ^ 
round the leg, and gartered at the knee. The 0-^ 
the gentlemen are clumsy : they are ornament^ 
raised work; and the straps are embroidered wi-^ 
and silver thread. The Spanish Americans ar^ 
ready to mount their horses ; and the inhabitan'^ 
interior provinces pass nearly half their day o 
back. In the towns, and among the higher 
men dress in the European style. 

The armuemenU of this people are music, 
dancing, and gambling : the latter is, indeed, c= 
prohibited; but the prohibition is not much atte= 
At every large town there is a public walk, wH 
ladies and gentlemen meet and sing songs, 
males have fine voices, and sing French, Italic 
Spanish music, the whole company joining in 
In their houses the ladies play on the g^tar, 
company this instrument with their voices. 11l ^ 
sit on the carpet cross-legged, or loll on a sofcK 
upright, on a chair, appears to put them to greet.' 
Venience. 

Both in eating and drinking the Spanish Am 
are remarkably temperate. Early in the momiflSg 
of the higher class have chocolate. At twdna 
dine on meat, fowls, and fish; after which diE 
kinds of confectionary are placed on the table; 
drink a few glasses of ¥rine, sing a few songs, and 
retire to take their sietta or aftmioon nap. The 1 
is a practice common both to rich and poor : theo 
quence of it is that, about two o'clock, every dtj 
windows and doors of the town are all closed, the v 
are deserted, and the stillness of midnight i 
throughout. At four they rise, wash and drew 
prepare for the dissipation of the evening, i 
eleven o'clock refreshments are offered ; but few 
any thing except a little wine and water and ct 
sugar. 

The commerce of New Spain, with Europe an 
United States, is carried on through the port of 
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Crujs only ; and with the East Indies and South Ame« 
ica, through that of Acapulco. But all the commer- 
iai transactions, and all the productions and manu- 
EMStures, are subjected to such severe restrictions, that 
\key are at present of little importance to the prospe« 
ity of the country. Were the various bays and har* 
aurs of Mexico and California to be opened to the 
*ade of the world; and were correct regulations to be 
iopted, New Spain might become both wealthy and 
ower^. Many parts of the country abound in iron 
re, yet iron and steel articles, of every description, are 
rought from Europe ; for the manufacturing or work- 
%g of iron is here strictly prohibited. This occasions 
le requisite utensils of husbandry, arms, and tools, to 
e enonqously dear ; and forms a great check to the pro* 
of agriculture, and to improvements in manufac* 



The .ancient Mexicans preserved the memory of 
rents by figures painted on skins, cloth, or the bark of 
•ees. These hieroglyphical and symbolical characters, 
&ng considered by the ignorant and bigoted Spa« 
iards to be monuments of idolatry, the- first bishop of 
f exico destroyed as many of them as could be col- 
iCted. In consequence of this barbarous procedure, the 
nowledge of remote events was lost, except what could 
e derived from tradition, and from some fragments of 
losje paintings which eluded the search of the monks. 

With regard to the pubUc edifices of the Mexicans : their 
smples were merely mounds of earth faced with stone \ 
nd it is probable that their other public buildings were 
qually rude. The ancient natives bestowed little at- 
sxition on agriculture, and were strangers to the use of 
loney ; but their ornaments of gold and silver indica^ 
ed considerable ingenuity. They were acquainted 
^ith the manufacture of paper, of coarse cotton-cloth, 
rlass, and earthenware; and they possessed the arts of 
asting metals, of making mosaic work with shells and 
eathers, of spinning and weaving the hair of animals, 
U)d of dying with indelible colours. 



malignantitpirits, whom tiiey ragarded tuB ihe 
cf mankind. They wonhi^fied idols, -fornied 
and atone; and decorated liieir temples with tli( 
of serpents, tigers, and other destruotive 
They -believed in die immortality <if the ac 
their notions of a future state may he -collecl 
their funeral rites: the bodies, or the ashes 'ei 
ceased, were generally buried with whatever n 
ed necessary for their accommodation or oe 
the other world, where it was beheved they n 
perience the same desires, and -be •engaged in 
occupations, as in this. The religion estaM 
the Spaniards is the Roman Catholic; and il 
puted that one-fifth part of the Spanish inhabi 
ecclesiastics, monks, and nuns. 

The Spanish gowmmenit in America is veMe 
cers called viceroys, who represent the persoB 
sovereign; and who possess his ray^i prer 
Kithin the precincts of their own territories, 
present state, New Spain is divided inti 
intendanciesy and diree distiiots, which are ca 
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rtia'a imiaizr, &c. 'xi 
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iJarruHkse ^gjT JWFr. ftxE's fourniy from 'Santa Pt to 

UMihtfez, 

by a Spanish officer, and -k iifddp >off ^icAdfeiis. ^&h 
ThiitniAY, the Mi '^ Ma¥efr, tliey arHv%a:at a 'T#fage 
'dialled ^9/. Simnifigo. The ^habitlArits tyf this pladib 
"fi^nNK wMWt ^ niotisalm n numlj^' ; and tKe chicifs y^ctc 
^ ^Itegtfited b'Isr clK^kes, Sv¥th silver heads aiid hiE&i^ 
t&MMAw 'M^.Pdce'^ai^ ]^ei^tted tb vnit thexshp^l 
wid Ite fFtt intteh astoMsheA ^ fiitd, ^iK^oHr^ & ^ttd- 
^toidc %ldll3, many ridi ^aintihgs^ i^ a ^stattt^ of the 
ifitbtbik Baint, aft large ias nfe, and ^e^^tTy ckrfktaimt^ 

On the ensuing day, "ftie jarty ir^^ehed dowA 'life 
lfeiiite¥n Md^ «f the 1196 ^el Norte, i^e sn6w befnig i»till 
a f6ck H^. N^aV the village of AWtiquerque, iSm 
obM¥v«d that the Inhabitants were he^tainSitg to 6]^ 
Ae cttKafe, f<Wr the ^lArpofee of lettitig in the "^t«r W 
lM river, to. fertAize the fandsr. They saw tnefr, ''^- 
meii^, arid ehil^eA Engaged in the joyftd lahcfur, which 
Wife t6 'cW)wn, virith ridi abtAffdance, theiV future harvest, 
wM td c^ristn^ them pfehty fdr the ensuing year. A 
V^e %eloiv Albu<|uerque, the Rio del NoH:e was font 
inttliftred yards wide, %ttt ntot more thhii thirtte feel 



In their jouttiey sottthward, they passed through 
fwfevertd •vHlages-. 'One of these, tailed SibiUdtay w^ iii 
the forifta 6f k Vc^aSr 'squsA'^, appearing, on th^ 'oii^'' 
^ide, ¥lkk %iA iinri^se imtid-w^H. AH ttie dolors .«W4 
'w^d6ws fteed the k^J^Woif of the square; «nd it wati 
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the neatest and most regular village Mr. Pike had ever 
seen. 

Beyond this village, the party met a caravan, con- 
sisting of three hundred men, escorted by an o£Scer 
and thirty-five or forty troops, who were proceeding, 
with about fifteen thousand sheep, to the difierent pro- 
vinces. They afterwards met a caravan of fifly men, 
and about two hundred horses, laden with traffic, for 
New Mexico. On the 2Ut of March they arrived at 
the Passo del Norte: the road now led them through a 
rough and mountainous country; and passing through 
Carracalf and some other villages, they reached CAi- 
huahua on the 2d of April. 

They were conducted into the presence of the com- 
manding-officer of the place, before whom Mr. Pike 
underwent an examination, as he had previously done 
at Santa Fe. He was treated with great apparent re- 
spect, and was offered both assistance and money. 
He afterwards visited in the houses of some of the 
principal inhabitants. At the house of the governor, 
when wine was put on the table, after dinner, the omn- 
pany was entertained with songs in the French, ItaUaOi 
Spanish, and English languages. 

There are, at Chihuahua, and in its vicinity, fifteei 
mines; thirteen of silver, one of gold, and one <^ cqn 
per; the fiumaces for all of which are in the suburbs of 
the town, and present, except on Sundays, volumes of 
smoke, rising in every direction. Chihuahua is sur- 
rounded by piles of cinders, from ten to fifteen feet in 
height. In the public square, stand the churchy the 
royal treasury, the town-house, and the richest sIk^; 
and, at the western extremity of the town, aie two 
other churches, an hosptal^ and the military academy. 
About a mile south of the town, is a large aqueduct 
The principal church of Chihuahua is a most superb 
edifice: its whole front is covered with statues of 
saints ; figures of different saints are set in niches ef 
the wall; and the windows, doors, &c. are ornamented 
with sculpture. The decorations in the interior «9 
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said to be immensely rich. On the south of the town 
is a public walk, fonned by three rows of trees, the 
branches of which nearly form a junction over the 
heads of the passengers below. At different distances, 
there are seats for persons to repose themselves upon; 
and at each end of the walks, are circular seats, on 
which, in the evenings, the inhabitants amuse them- 
selves in singing to the music of guitars. This city 
^xtttains about eleven thousand inhabitants. 

After a residence, in Chihuahua, of somewhat more 
than three weeks, Mr. Pike received an intimation 
that he and his men would be escorted out of the 
country. Accordingly, on the S8th of April, he was 
accompanied, towards the frontier, by a Spanish officer. 
Near Chihuahua they passed a small ridge of moun- 
tains, and then encamped in a hoUow. At the distance 
of about fifty miles they reached the river Florida^ 
pn the banks of which are many important settlements, 
and wefl-timbered lands. One of the plantations on 
this river, extended thirty leagues; and had been 
ralued at three hundred thousand dollars. 

The country through which they now passed was 
mountainous. On the 11th of May, they reached 
Maupeme^ a village situated at the foot of the moun- 
tains, and near which eight or nine valuable copper- 
mines were worked; but the mass of the people were 
in a starving and wretched state. The proprietor of the 
mines, however, gave the travellers an elegaut repast. 

They pursued their march three miles further, to a 
station, on a little stream, which flowed through gar- 
dens, and formed a terrestrial paradise. Here they re- 
mained all day, and at night slept under the shade of 
the fig-trees. In the mOming, Mr. Pike was awakened 
by the singing of the birds, and the perftime of the 
trees around. This place, however, was no doubt 
rendered the more interesting to the travellers, in con- 
sequence of their having previously suffered much inr 
convepienoe firom want of water. - 

On the 20th, they arrived at the J^acienda ^ Poh 
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loss, a handsomie place, at whidi ihe Marquid it San 
Miguel, a wealthy nobleman; ndbo poasessed csieniiye 
property in this part of New Spain, usually passed dbe 
Bununer. The Hacienda of PoQess is u sqoaie cb- 
•closure of about tiboree buadrad feet: the buiUiB^ is 
2M> more than one story high ; but some of tlie apirtr 
jnents cure very ebgandy famished. In die centre «f 
the square i^ a fountain, which liux)iws <nit water ftom 
eight spouts. There is also, at this place, « iiandiir 
church, which, with iits ornaments, is said to have cost 
at least twenty thousand dollacsu The iahabitants are 
about two thousand in number. 

Monielavez, situated on the hadks of a small stntm, 
is about a mile in lenglh. It has two public sqaaeei^ 
seven churches, some powder-magasiftes, mills, a mpi 
hospital, and barracks. The number of inliabitsala a 
ftbout three thousand live hundred. This xity is ornnf 
mented with public walks, columns, and ^nmtaiiB; 
.and is one of the handsomest places in New Bpain** 

South-west from Montelovez stands Dwimgo^ die 
chief city of the province of Biscay* In tibe viciiii^ of 
this place are many rich and valuable miDes ; and the 
soil is so fertile as to produce abundant crops of wheitj 
maiz€^ and fruit. The climate is mild and heskhy. 
Durango coiatains about twelve thousand inhaintanti; 
and has four eonvents sj^d three churdies. 

A DescripHon eflhe CUy of Mexico. 

This magnificent city is the capital of New 1^^ 
and the reaidence of uie viceroy. In its.n^io^ it 
possesses man^ important advantages. StfmdiMdi 
W isthmus, which is washed on one side bj t)]y9. Avaa* 
tic Oceant and on the other by the SwthHwat it xsa^ 



* From tl^ i^ace, Mr. Fijke was. conducted* throufA % 
Antonio, hi a north-westeiiy direction, to the territmee a 
Hhe United States ; and he termiiiates the aeeoant of Us tis> 
inl^ at jfejriyftiriWfj on the aputhsm bank of the Red livsr* 
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pdss^il a j^'^erful ibfl^ieiice oter the t>olitical erentl^ 
>^i6h agitaibe th« wo^d. A kih^ of Sjf^ain, resident 4t 
this oa]^tal, mighty iA six 'we(eks, transmit his orders to 
Europe, and, in three weeks, tO the Philippine iskndlb 
in Asia. Thehe a^, hblfv^ver, diffictddeb to h^ ea- 
Odikbtered^ bHsifig iVohi k\^ Un&voiu-able state of the 
eolustB) and the want of secure harbourift. Durmg s^v^ 
ttd months ih the year, thesi^ coasti; are risited by tem- 
penitHi. Hie hurtitiuies^ ako, which occur in the tnonthi^ 
of September, OctobfeT, *ftd March, and which som6- 
times hull for thnee or four successive days, are vefy 
trasiendous. 

Md3tico was originally founded m the lake of Tts^- 
^cucOt ftiid, at the time Wh^ thig Spaniard!) tiYit in- 
Vad^a America, it was a inagnificent capital. Cortez, 
466cnbing it in the ytor 1520, says, that it i^as in th6 
midst of a salt-water lake, which had its tides, like th6 
Mten; and that, from the city to the continent, there 
Waa a distance of two l^agueiS. Four dikes 6t eAl- 
bankments, each two lances broad, led to th6 city, 'thd 
jMincipal streets wer^ narrow t some of th^m had navi- 

eble cabals running along them, furuiildied with 
idgesj wide enough for teh men oh horseback, to 
pass at the same time. The market-place was sur« 
founded with an immense portico, uiidfer Which Werii 
Aold all sorts of merchandise, eatables, ornaments made 
of gold, silver, lead, pewter, pr^Ouis stones, bones, 
shells, and feathers; earthen-ware, leather, and iSptui 
eotton. In some places were exposed to sale heWh 
Mone, tile!^, and timber for building; in others ^me$ 
and, in others^ root^, garden^^stuff, and fruit. Th^re 
were bouses where barbers shaved the head, with 
taeorn made of obsidian, a volcanic substance not much 
unlike bottle-glass ; aftd there were otheri^, resetnblhi^ 
Our apothecary-shops, where prepared medicines, uft* 
guents, and plaisters were ilold. The ittarket abounded 
with so many things, that Cortes was Unable to name 
Ihem all. To avoid confusion, every species of mer-^ 
chandise was sold in a separate place. In the middle 
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of the great square was a house, which he calls LAth 
diencia; and in which ten or twelve persons sate every 
day, to determine any disputes which might arise le* 
•pecting the sale of goods* 

The city was divided into fi>ur quarters: this divisioa 
is still preserved, in the limits assigned to the quarters 
of St Paul, St Sebastian, St John, and St Mary; 
and the present streets have, for the most part, die 
same direction as the old ones. But what gives to 
this city a peculiar and distinctive character is, that it is 
entirely on the continent, between the extremities of 
the two lakes of Tezcuco and Chalco. This has been 
occasioned by the gradual draining of the great lake, 
and the consequent drying up of the waters around the 
city. Hence Mexico is now two miles and half from 
the banks of the former, and five miles and half from 
those of the latter. 

Adorned with numerous teocattiSf (or temples,) like 
so many Mahometan steeples, surrounded with water 
and embankments, founded on islands covered with 
verdure, and receiving, hourly, in its streets, thousandi 
of boats, which vivified the lake, the ancient Mexico, 
according to the accounts of the first conquerors, must 
have resembled some of the cities of Holland, Chinas 
or the Delta of Lower Egypt 

As reconstructed by the Spaniards, it exhibits, at 
the present day, perhaps a less vivid, though a more 
august and majestic appearance, than the ancient dtyt 
With the exception of Petersburg, Berlin, Philadelpb»f 
and some quarters of Westminster, there does not exist 
a place of the same extent, which can be compared to 
the capital of New Spain, for the uniform lev^ of the 
ground on which it stands, for the regularity and. 
breadth of the streets, and the extent of its public 
places. The architecture is, for the most part, in a 
pure style; and many of the edifices "are of a very 
beautiful structure. The exterior of the houses is not 
loaded yrith ornaments. Two sorts of hewn stone, give 
lb the Mexican buildings an $tir of solidity, and some- 
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times even of magnificence. There are none of those 
wooden balconies and galleries to be seen, which so 
much disfigure all the European cities in both the 
Indies. The balustrades and gates are all of iron, 
ornamented with bronze; and the houses, instead of 
roofs, have terraces, like those in Italy, and other 
southern countries of the old continent. 

Mexico has, of late, received many additional em* 
bellishments. An edifice, for the School of Mines, 
which was built at an expence of more than <£. 120,000 
sterling, would adorn the principal places of Paris or 
I«ondon. Two great palaces have been constructed 
by Mexican artists, pupils of the Academy of Fine 
Arts. One of these has a beautiful interior, ornamented 
with columns. 

But, notwithstanding the progress of the arts, within 
the last thirty years, it is much less from the grandeur 
aind beauty of the monuments, than from the breadth 
and straightness of the streets ; and much less firom its 
edifices, than from its uniform regularity, its extent 
and position, that the capital of New Spain attracts the 
admiration of Europeans. M. De Humboldt had suc- 
cessively visited, within a very short space of time, 
Lima, Mexico, Philadelphia, Washington, Paris, Rome^ 
Naples, and the largest cities of Germany ; and not- 
withstanding unavoidable comparisons, of which seve- 
ral might be supposed disadvantageous to the capital 
of Mexico, there was left on his mind, a recollection of 
grandeur, which he principally attributed to the majes- 
tic character of its situation^ and the beauty of the 
surrounding scenery. 

In fact, nothing can present a more rich and varied 
appearance than the valleif of Mexico^ when, in a. fine 
summer morning, a person ascends one of the towers 
of the cathedral, or the adjacent hill of ChapoltepeCr 
A beautiful vegetation surrounds this hill. From its 
summit, the eye wanders over a vast plain of richly* 
cultivated fields, which extend to the very feet of co^ 
lossal mountains, that are covered with perpetual snow. 
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The city appears as if washed by the wiAers 6f the lake 
of Tezcuco, whose barnn, starroutided by ViUi^ges snd 
hamlets, brings to mind the most bekutUul kkes of 
the mountains of Switeerland. Large avemies of 
ekns and poplars lead, in etery direction, to the capital; 
and two aqueducts, constructed over arches of great 
elevation, cross the plain, and exhibit an appearance 
equally agreeable and interesting. 

Mexico is remarkable for its excellent police. Most 
of the streets have broad pavements; ahd they are 
clean, and well lighted. Water is, every where, lo be 
had ; but it is brackish, like the water of the lake. There 
are, however, two aqueducts, by which the city receives 
fresh-water, from distant springs. Some remains 
of the dikes or embankments, are still to be seen: 
they, at present, form great paved causeys, acfoss 
marshy ground; and, as they are considerably ele^ 
vated, they possess the double advantage, of admitting 
the passage of carriages, and restraining the over- 
flowings of the lake. This city has six principal gtt^; 
and is surrounded by a ditch, but is without walls. 

The objects which chiefly attract the attention of 
strangers, are 1. The Cathedral, which is pardy in tibe 
Gothic style of architecture, and has two towers, orna- 
mented with pilasters and statues, of very beftUtii\il 
symmetry. IS. The Treasury, which adjoins to the 

Glace of the viceroys: from this building, since the 
ginnins of the 16th century, more than ft70 mil- 
lions sterling, infold and silver coin, have been issued. 
9. The Convents. 4. The Hospital, or rather the twd 
united hospitals, of which one maintains six hundred, 
and the other eight hundred children and old people. 
5. The AcordadUf a fine edifice, of which the prisons 
sure spacious and well aired. 6. The School of Mimi. 
7. The Botanical Garden, in one of the courts of the 
viceroy's palace. 8. The edifices of the VniversUy and 
the Public Library, which, however, are veryunworthy 
of BO great and ancient an establishment. 9. The Aoade* 
my <f Fine 4^ts. 
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Mexico is ibe see of an anMieliop, and conuint 
twealy<^ree convefttB fcr monks, and fifteen fbr num. 
Its whole population is estunajbed at one hundred and 
ftaty tfaonsand ymoM. 

0|i d» iioiith*4Mkeof die <3ity, near the suburbs, is a 
public walk, which forms a large square, having a ba- 
wi in die middle, and where e^t walks terminate. 

The wnaHketg of Mexioo are well supplied with eata* 
Ues; pardculaoiy widi roots and frmt. It is an inte- 
cesting jpectade, which may be enjoyed every morning 
jtt sunrise, to see these provisions, and a great quantity 
of flowers, bronght by Indians, in boats, along the ca* 
nak. Most of the roots are cultivated on what are 
called chinampasy or ** floatii^ gardens.^ These are 
of two sorts: one moveable, and driven about by the 
mids, and the other fixed and attached to the i^ore. 
The first alone merit the denomination of floating* 



Simple lumps of earth, in lakes or rivers, carried 
liway from the banks, have given rise to the invention of 
chinampas. The floating-gardens, of whidi very many 
were found by the Spaniards, when they first invaded 
Mexico^ and of which many still exist in the lake of 
Chalco, were rails formed of reeds, rushes, roots, and 
branches of underwood. The Indians cover these light 
and well connected materials with a black mould, which 
becomes extremely fertile. The chinampas sometimes 
contain the cottage of the Indian, who acts as guard for 
a groupe of floating gardens. When removed from 
one side of the banks to the other, they are either towe4 
or are pushed with long poles. Every chinampa forms 
an oblong square about three hundred feet- in lengths 
and eighteen or nineteen feet broad. Narrow ditches, 
communicating symmetrically between them, separate 
these squares. The mould fit for cultivation rises 
about three feet above the sur&tee of the surrounding 
water. On these chinampas are cultivated beans, 
peas, pimento, potatoes, artichokes, cauliflowers, and 
a great variety of other vegetables. Their sides ace 
generally ornamented with flowers, and sometimes with 
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hedges of rose-bushes. The promenade in boats, 
around the chmampas of the rhrer Istracaloo, is <Mie <^ 
the most agreeable amusements that can be enjoyed m 
the environs of Mexico. The vegetation is extremdy 
vigorous, on a soil which is continually refreshed wi^ 
water. 

The Hill of ChapoUepec, near Mexico, waa chosen by 
the young viceroy Galvez, as the site of a villa for him- 
self and his successors. The castle has be^i finished 
externally, but the apartments were not completed 
when M. de Humboldt was here. This building cost 
the king of Spain more than «£.62,000 sterling. 

With respect to the two great lakes^ Tezcnco and 
Chalco, which are situated in the valley of Mexico, one 
is of fresh Water, and the other salt. They are aepa," 
rated by a narrow range of mountains, which rise in the 
middle of the plain; and their waters mingle together, 
in a strait between the hills. On both these lakes there 
are numerous towns and villages, which carry on their 
commerce with each other in canoes, without tondmig 
the continent. 



MEXICO CONCLUDED. 

A Description of some of the most important Places sn 

Mexico, 



In an easterly direction from the city of Mexico 
Tlascala, a town, which, two hundred years ago, at the 
time of the Spanish invasion, had a numerous popols- 
tion, and was in a wealthy and flourishing state. Hie 
inhabitants of this place were implacable enemies of die 
Mexicans, and aided the Spaniards in the conquest of their 
country. It is now, however, httle more than a Tillage^ 
containing about diree thousand inhabitants* Some 
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{larts of the ancient walls still remain, and are com- 
posed of alternate strata of brick and clay. 

Six leagues south-west from TlascaJa, and in the 
midst of a delightful valley, watered by a river which 
runs south-west to the Pacific Ocean, stands Pueblop 
the capital of an intendancy, and the see of a bishop. 
It is a large and regularly built manufacturing town, 
notorious for the profligacy of its inhabitants. 

Cholula^ once a sacred Indian town, to which pilgruooK 
ages were frequent, but now a mean village, is not &r 
from Puebla. This place is, at present, remarkable 
only for a curious monument of antiquity, a pyramid 
which consists of four stages, and is about one hundred 
and seventy-seven feet in perpendicular height, and one 
thousand four hundred and twenty-three feet at the base. 
Its structure appears to ccmsist of alternate strata of 
bricks and clay. In the midst of this pyramid there is 
a diurch, where mass is, every morning, celebrated by 
an ecclesiastic of Indian extractioui whose residence is 
on the summit. 

Eastward of the intendancy of Puebla is that of Fera 
Ci^z. This district is enriched with various natural 
productions, extremdy valuable both in a commercial 
and economical view. The sugar-cane grows here in 
great luxuriance: chocolate, tobacco, cotton, sarsapa- 
rDla, are all abundant; but the indolence of the inha- 
bitants is so great, and all their wants are so easily sup- 
plied, by the natural fertility of the soil, that the country 
does not produce one half of what, under good manage- 
ment, it might be made to produce. T& sugar and 
cotton plantations are chiefly attended to; but the 
progress made in these is not great. 

The chief city of the province is Fera Cruz; asea-port, 
the residence of the governor, and the centre of the Spa- 
nish West Indian and American commerce. This city 
is beautifully and regularly built; but on an arid plain, 
destitute of water, and covered with hills of moving 
sand, that are formed by the north winds, which blow, 
with impetuosity, Qvery year, from October till Apri|. 
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These hills arc mcessontly changing their form aiid^u- 
ation : they are from twenty to thhty feet in height; 
■and, by the reflection of the ^ii's rays *upon them, and 
the high temperature which they acqmr^ during the 
stimmer months, they contribute tntttlk U> inci^eaBe '6ie 
iiufibcatiftgiheat-of the atmoi^h^re. 
, The houses in Vera Cruz are'chidfljr Inuk of wood', 
for no stone whatever is fhtbid in the ViciBiijr 'of the 
-place. The public edifices jBire cOnstrftctM 'of materials 
^obtained from the bottom df the ■ocetth : the^stony habi- 
tations of a kind of marine einimak called madrepores. 
The town is c^ great e^tfent; and is ffurrdtrnded by a 
^all, and defonkd by a kifid of ckudel, w4iich sta^ on 
«a acKacent <Tocky island. The haiMtir is well pro- 
tected ; but the entrance into it is 36 'nfaiitowed Iby rbeksj 
that only one^hip can pass at 'a time. 
. On the oimuficl arrival of the flota, or ie^ of iMep 
xsham-vessels from Old Spiiin, Vera Cruz ib cro^fi^ded, 
trcftti all parts of the adjacent cowstry; sinA a load off 
&ir is opened, which lasts many weeks. The ^i^neipdl 
vthabitassts aere merchaiits, but very few of €h^ rende 
hnrhoUy in the town-; kfr the iiioat of ttle «ilimate^ ^ 
Vrtagnant water in the vidfmty of 'l^e ^laoe, ttttd t3ie M 
quality of the water used for drinking, ai*e the dtase of 
yellow fever imd numerous other diseais^. 

The chtiirches olf Vera C^uz are much d^cotated witli 
-eiiver ornaments, in the dwelling bo(Uies, the dbikf 
hixury consists of porcelaiin «ad omBt Chinese aarddes. 
I'he wfao3e monber of inhalbotantts is ^eMMaated «l «lboat 
^hnrteenthoosfitnd. They are, ill geiti^al, }ii<Mid-and m- 
"dolent. The women, few of whdtn Mp6 hattdsonft, liT« 
much in retirement. 

During theramy season, i^ falMAiei «6iitfa of the 
^wn are haonted bf alKgatolrB. S^-t^M of VariMB 
kinds «re here iMMMersMe; fifuftdi^VtfMquko^litcer-. 
tam seasons of «h^>7ea»,«WeY»yti«iJM«^^ Stirt^ 
quakes are not urifrequeift. T«g neAA VAda iacie M 
.tremendous as often to drive VesMAs iMi Hior^: th0^ 
gaka sottieftMids lodd die walls >f^kk MM; itfid so 



Clinch miioinremetice is oecsfidoned'by tbem, diat, diltiii^ 
their xontmiumce, laidicB 'are 'excused 'by the ^prieefs 
&am gomg^tomass. 

The TicheM; nnerclmnts of this pUice hfitve country- 
lun»es tat Xalapay a town, m a romantic 'Situ&tiitniy 
aboat twentjr leagues distant. . Here they enjoy a cboi 
aiid:agredid)letretreat from the arid cHmate and no)doais 
ddudations of Vera Croz. In the vicini€y o€ Kal<^y 
thick forests ctf st^ax, piper, melastomata, ^md ^ema 
iresdkibling trees, afford the most delightful promenadeis 
inraginable. 

IDie int^d&ncy of Vem Cruz contains, witlmi ift 
linxitB, two xs)lo8sal summits ; one «f which, the ^voUeofMb 
. j^Otdssaba^ 48 of great height, and has itstopiinclinell 
iQvrards Ihe ^south-east, by which the crater is viable to 
a considerable ^st^ce. The other suramit, the CvffifT 
Tie Perote^ iU!Cording>to M. de Humboldt's measuiemeat, 
is one thousand three hundred feet higher than the ;Pie 
«f Tenbriffe. It serves as a land-mark tovess^ ^p- 
firiMLclnng Vem Cruz. A thidc bed of pumice-^ftotfe 
Bni2ir40D8 :lhis mountain. Nothing at Ike summit laiy- 
ttonncgs micrater ; and the omrrents df ki^a observabl)^ 
between someiadjacent villages, appear to be the^efifecta 
isf an ancient explosion. 

TbR smadl volcano of Tuxtla is about JEbur leagojea 
iaam the xxast, and near an Indian village, called IS^at 
ixgo Sk Tuxtla. The last eruption of this voioano toed: 
filiKse on due M of March, 1703; and, during its eoa- 
tinuanoe, the roofs 4)f houses at Oaxaca, Vera Cruz, and 
Perote, mete covered wdth volcanic ashes. At Perole, 
fifi^seyen leagues ^tistant, the subterraneous aoises ore^ 
sembled heavy discharges of aartiDery. 

In the nortliem part of the intendancy of Vera Cruz, 
andtwoleaemirsmnthe villa^ thereisa 

fj^nameUil myke&i ^ps^t antiquity. It is in the midst 
alf a toest; and the Indians, fbrnove 4han two cent»- 
sim, auooeededin concealing, from the knocwledge %^^lhe 
Spanards, this xfbject iof ancient wnemtion. It wab 
aocidentally diicavmdi by a fuactf of hunters, afooift 
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thirty years ago. The materials that have been em« 
ployed in its construction are immense stones cemented 
with mortar ; and it is remarkable for its general sym<p 
metry, for the polish of its stones, and the great rt^* 
larity o£ their form. Its base is an exact square, each 
side being eighty-two feet in length. The perpendicular 
height is about sixty feet. This monument, like all 
the Mexican teocallis or temples, is composed of several 
stages. Six are still distinguishable, and a seventh ap« 
pears to be concealed by the vegetation, with which the 
sides are covered. A great stair of fifty-seven steps, 
conducts to the top, where human victims were for- 
merly sacrificed; and, on each side of the great stair, is 
a small one. The facing of the stories is adorned 
with hieroglyphics, in which serpents and alligators, 
carved in rehef^ are still discernible. Each story ccm- 
tains a great number of square niches, symmetrically 
distributed. 

On the coast of the Pacific Ocean, and at the distance 
of about three hundred miles south-west from Vera 
Cruz, stands Acapulco, the great western sea-port of 
Mexico. This place is the principal enmorium for the 
Indian trade over the Pacific Ocean. The harbour it 
commodious, capable of containing several hundred 
ships, and defended by a strong castle. The town itself 
is mean and ill-built, but extremely populous. Earth* 
quakes are here of such frequent occurrence, that the 
houses are all very slightly constructed; and the cli* 
mate, also, is extremely unhealthy. These circum- 
stances occasion most of the principal merchants to re- 
side in the adjacent country, at all times except when 
business demands their attention in the town. 

Several vessels, called "galleons," laden with the 
precious metals, and with merchandise of other kinds, are 
every year sent, from this port, to Manilla,' in the PhiliD^ 
pine islands; and others return, laden witli the valuahit 

groducticms of the East Indies. On the arrival of the 
Ltter, the town becomes populous and gay; and ia then 
filled with the wealthiest merchants of Mesico and 
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Telrti. Such, however, is the general dread of its iin<« 
healthiness, that these do not sleep within the walls^ 
6ui reside chiefly in tents in its vicinity. 

At some distance east of Acapulco, in a heautiful and 
populous valley, stands the town of Guaxaca or 
Oaxaca; distinguished by the magnificence of its 
situation, the temperature and salubrity of its cliroatet' 
the excellence of its soil, and its general majestic ap- 
pearance. The streets are wide, straight, and weU 
paved; and the houses are chiefly built of stone. The 
churches and monasteries are numerous, and richly de- 
corated. On one side of the great square is the town- 
house, which is constructed with stone of a sea-green- 
colour. The bishop's palace and the cathedral form* 
two Either sides of the same square: they are sunronnd-' 
ed by arcades, as a shelter against both the sun and the 
rain, tn the suburbs of Guaxaca are gardens, and 
plantations of cactus or prickly pear-trees, on which 
grieat numbers of cochineal insects feed. Guaxaca is 
not only watered by a beautiful river, but is abundantly 
sHppliedf by aqueducts, with pure water from the adp 
jacent mountains. Its population, including Indians, 
mukittoes, and negroes, amounts 'tp -about twenty-ibur 
thoostod persons. 

The intendancif of Yucatan forms a peninsula, about' 
a hundred leagues in length, between the bays of Cam« 
peachy and Honduras. A ridge of low hUls extends 
along it, from south-west to north-east; and, between 
this ridge and the Ba^ of Campeachf^ the dry and 
parched -soil produces logwood in great abundance and 
of excellent quality. For nearly five months, dur-' 
ing the rainy season, the low grounds are partially in- 
undated : in February the waters are dried up ; and, 
throughout the remainder of the year, there is scarcely ^ 
any stream to be found. Hence the inhabitants caii 
only be supplied with fresh water by pits and wells. ^ 
The eastern coast of Yucatan is so shallow and muddy/ ^ 
that large vessels cannot approach wiUiin four leagues > 
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of th^ shore. The chief productions of this peniwub 
are maise, cotton, indigo^ and logwood. 

The governor, resides at a small: inland town callei 
Merida, situated on an arid plain, and containing about 
six thousand inhabitants. The principal, sea-port it 
Campeachy^ near the north-west extrenuty of tibe pe- 
Qin9ula. This town has, a good: dock, and a.fort.whijch 
protects both the place and. the harbour. The. homes 
ipre chiefly built of stone. Caxnpeaiphy has some .cotton 
manufactories, and: a trade in wax. and' salt^ but its 
duef trade is in .logwoods 

Honduras is an. important pro^ce,. south- of. YjKa^ 
tan. Ita climate is superior to that of most other pvta 
(«f: America, within the tom6. zone* Wxth the excep*. 
tion c^-/i^ few months, in the year* it is refreshed by iSf. 
guJar^sea-hreeses. The periodical rains are h^e e3(cet-. 
sivdy hei^yytf The dry sesKov^ is usually, compcebemdd: 
^thit^thr^montha of r April, Mi^, and.Jline;.andthe: 
sftvit during thi?. time, is excessively, powerl^ ThiP: 
prayiuce is. about. three. hundred, and; ninety, mikt. 
in Ui^th, from east to west, andcon^sisiss^Qf mowataioii 
valleys and plaiiwii watered by. iniany.rivers» Hondit 
rafr abounds; in h^ey, wax» c^W»i cprp^ ftiiit^^aai: 
dyeing woods. It has some gold and si]lver .mines.; aadi 
i|s paiUures. fi^-.^ea^i' iviv^rs* of- sheep andlca^e. 
lu^ ; vineyards yield tgrapes^.twice. in the year ; . huts frwi 
iadplence laxMl want of cultivaUoiu maay partr of it hurt; 
b^come desert^ 

Thqre is a.British.selttlementiat a plupe^Cfdled JBfKM 
near db?. mouth of a river, of th^ sameni^pae.. lim 
town is inm^ediately open .tp the sea; ai94v t))ou|^ ja *'• 
low situation, the grctupa of lofty cocoarnjutrtreesi aadi 
the thicUy-int^cspeirsed and lively foliage, oif tihe; tanMr 
rind trees, contribute, to give a picturesque:nnd.plfiaaiaf} 
effect to ihfi. dwellii^ of the infajabitants^ . The Amnhferr 
of houses^of all description8»i8.abput;tiYoluuidredj afid 
mai^y of them, pArticuWly such .as are the pK^p^My of. 
diie mo«t oqi^ulent xoereheoit^i arejspaftiouflib . GQxp«io4yqi%. 
and well finished. They are built of wood, and are 
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generally raised eight or ten feet firoqi the^grpiin^ on: 
piOl^s of i^uthogany^ X^« stores and. ofiic^s ja|^ea}w^y4 
on the lower, ^d Ui^ dialing and sleepi|[ig apartm^i^ 09i 
the upper, stor^^. Every ^a^iitatipn, ipsp^se* ha^ itfi; 
upper and lower piazzas, which^ are in(U6p^BS9|>]y ne^* 
cessary in hot climates. Balize stands 4t the edge of a 
swj^p.mfmy milea.ia eiU^t, wbicbf prev^nta nearly 6ll 
intercourse m\h. the interior of tlfe. country. 

The principal articles at present imported from Eu«. 
rope into Honduras, are Unens, printed cottons, mus- 
lins of the most costly manufacture, negro clothing, 
broadcloths, hosiery, hats, shoes, boots, earthem and 
glass wares, silver and plated goods, hardware, and 
cutlery: salted provisions, from Britain or America, are 
also in continu^-despandfor th^ foq^oftl)^ slaves. 

Few countries possess greater commercial advantages, 
in an agriculture, vic^w^ t}ia^. tt^. l^e..mrpdttctions 
of the \^t Indian islands, might all unquestionably be 
cultivated here, as well as most others which are grown 
within the tropics. But the cutting of logwood and 
xnahQg;any is the chief occupation of UiQ.Brit^t settlears." 
Xbq l»{i£;s,Qf the river Balizj^haye> long^been o^cupjief^ 
by^manQgany-cutte;;rs, even to the distance . of ,t9iw hinit/ 
^^^mOS froviitwnouth, ' > 

A]bout. thirty ipile^. up the.Balize, on its bas^, arer 
fouiid what, ar^ denominated, the Indian bills. The8e^ 
a^e sn^ eminences^ w^ch, are supposed tp faavebepi^t 
r^qsedby In^ans over their dea4; human bones, an^y 
frsi^me^te.of a cQair3£^ kind^ ofl earthenware^ bc^g^fre*/ 
quently dug up from them. 

NigforagMfi is a, Spanish province^ between,Hondiii^ 
an^ the istl^nu? .of-I)arien« It is about eighty leagtt§ft| 
in lengt)i and, fiftv,in breadth; and consi^, for tl^, 
niqst part, of, high, ai^d wooded inounUiins, some odfi 
whyich areyqlcanic. The vaUeys are/w^ered^by n^a^j^ 
stre^uns, l^u^, only, one of these is of! a^y imfwrtMiiG^, 
This is. the nyer, F/ire, which, nms, from west to e^^t^ 
tl\ro%ghithenoirtJiern.part. of- the province. Th^i^oisM 
u^ogportai^t prpdu9|don9-x^:¥Uciura@]a axe tunb^r, cpt^^. 
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sugar, honey, and wax. The chief town is Lecnde 
Nicaragua, a place of considerable trade, situated neax 
die north-west border of the lake of Nicaragua ; and 
in a sandy plain, at the foot of a volcanic mountain, 
several leagues from the sea« 

■ 

From New Spain we must return northward, for the 
purpose of describing the British dominions of Novtf 
Scotia and Canada. 



BRITISH AMERICAN DOMINIONS. 

NOVIA SCOTIA, 

Is a province bounded on the east by the Gu^ oj Si, 
Lawrence, on the south by the Atlantic, and on the 
west by the United States. It is somewhat more than 
two hundred miles long, and one hundred and seventy 
miles broad. The southern division is a peninsula (n 
triangular form, having an isthmus not more than 
thirty miles in breadth. Nova Scotia is divided into 
counties, and subdivided into townships ; and, in the 
whole, contains somewhat more than fifty thousand in- 
habitants. 

' The climate is unhealthy. During a considezaUe 
part of the year, the maritime and lower districts are 
enveloped in fog. The cold of winter is intense, and 
the heat of summer excessive. The soQ is various. In 
ihany parts it is thin, barren, gravellyj and covered widi 
forests : in others, especially on the borders of the riven» 
it is fertile and agreeable. Some of the tracts yield 
liemp and flax; but the inhabitants have not hitherto 
nade much progress in agriculture. Nova Scotia has 
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many bays and harbours; but much of the coast is 
bordered with dangerous rocks. Great numbers of 
cod-fish are caught in some of the bays, and in many 
parts of the sea adjacent to the coast. 

Halifax^ the capital of Nova Scotia, was built about 
the year 1749. It is now a flourishing town on the 
sea-coast, and has an excellent harbour, accessible at 
aU seasons of the year, and with depth of water and 
anchorage sufficient for the largest vessels. The town is 
about two miles in length, and a quarter of a mile in 
width ; and is laid out in oblong squares, and in streets 
that run parallel or at right angles to each other. It is 
defended by forts of timber, and contains about fifteen 
thousand inhabitants. At its northern extremity 
is the royal arsenal, which is well built, and amply 
supplied with naval stores. 

CANADA, 

Is an extensive but thinly-peopled district, lying be- 
tween the same parallels of latitude as France and 
England, but in a climate infinitely more severe. 
During winter the frost is intense, and the surface of 
the ground is covered with snow to the depth of several 
feet. In many parts of the country, however, the sum- 
mers are hot and pleasant. 

The boundaries of Canada are, the United States on 
the south ; the Atlantic Ocean, Labrador, and Hud- 
son's Bay, on the east and north; and a wild and 
undescribed region on the west. This country is 
divided into two provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada: the executive power in each province is 
vested in a governor; and a legislative council and an 
assembly are appointed for each, having power, with 
the consent of the governor, to make laws. In the 
legislative council of Lower Canada, there are fifteen 
members ; and in that of Upper Canada seven ; and the 
appointments are for life. In the assembly of Lower 
Canada there are fifty members ; and in that of Uppe^ 

N 
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Canada sixteen : these arc chosen by the freeholdetii 
and do not continue in office longer ^an four years. 

Canada was originally discovered by Sebastian Ci- 
bot, a navigator sent out by the English about the yetf 
1497; but in the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
it was colonized by the French, who kept possession of 
it till the year 1763, when it fell into tne hands of the 
British, to whom it still belongs. The long possessioB 
of this country by the French, has occasioned the Fwuk 
language to he chiefly spoken: it has also occasioned 
the prevailing religion to be Roman Catholic. Tlie 
British government permits a toleration of all religiom; 
but by far the greatest number of inhabitants are cadMh 
lics. The clergy of the church of England, in bocli 
provinces, are only twelve in number, including tbe 
bishop of Quebec ; whereas, those of the churd\ rf 
Rome amount to one hundred and twenty, including a 
bislioj), and three vicars-general. 

I'he whole number of inhabitants is considered to be 
about two hundred thousand, of whom fifty thousmd 
are Indians. '* Essentially a Frenchman, (says Mr. 
Hall,) the Canadian is gay, courteous, and contented. 
If the rigours of the climate have somewhat chilled the 
overflowing vivacity derived from his {>arent stock, he 
has still a sufficient portion of good spirits and loquaatj* 
'Yo strangers and travellers he is invariably civil; aad 
he seems to value their good word beyond their money. 
He is considered parsimonious, because all his gains 
arise from his savings, and he is satisfied with the 
humblest fare." The Canadians have a great antipathy 
to tlie inhabitants of the United States. At this dty, 
many even of the better informed among them beliefe 
that the American government is constantly plotting the 
ruin of Canada. 

Whilst Canada was in the hands of the Frendi, the 
commerce of the country was chiefly confined to the fish- 
eries and fur-trade: agriculture was neglected, andes* 
tensive tiacts of fertile soil lay uncultivated. But the 
English have both peopled and improved a very eon- 



liderable portion of territory; and the trade is now of 
much importance. The Canadians export to Britain 
and to different British estahlishments, wheat and 
o€bfft grain, biscuit, beef, pork, butter, sahnon, 
oil, timber, hemp, and various other articles. In 
many parts of both Canadas the soU is well adapted 
for the production of grain. Tobacco also thriyes well 
in it; and culinary vegetables arrive at great perfection. 
The forests produce beech-trees, oaks, elms, ash, pine, 
•yeamore, chesnut, and walnut ; and a species of maple* 
tifety from the juice of which sugar is made, aboiuids 
tioKKighdut the country. 

Mmxf extensive tracts in Canada are covered witli 
Ulkm «nd marshes; and the coiintry is intersected by 
numetoQS rivers, some of which are navigable to con* 
■idemble distances. Of the ld^e», the most important 
are lake Superior, lid^e Huron, lake Michigan, lake 
Onteiio, and lake Brie. I^ese are adjacent to the 
territory of the United States. Lake Winipic is an ex* 
ftame ^ water, more than two hundred and fifty nules 
m len^ftl^ sitnttted about the ^3d degree of north lati- 
tude. Time largest smd noblest riyer m Canada is tlie 
Si. Lawrence, which flows from lake Ontario, past the 
imb towns of Montreal and Quebec, and &Db into the 
0«lf of ISt. Lawrence. Thk river meets the tide four 
nnlea. hma %he sea ; and to this place it is navigable for 
large vessels. 

A DescripHan of Qnebec0 

Tms dity, the capital of Canada, stands at the northern 
extromity of a strip of high land, which follows the 
course of the river St. Lawrence, as far as the mouth of 
the Charles. The bams of these heights is a dark date 
rock, of which most of the buildings in the town are 
Constructed. Cape Diamond terminates the promon- 
tory, with a bold precipice towards the river. This 
rock derives its name &om numerous transparent crys- 
tals, which are found upon it; and which are so abun* 

n2 
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dant that, after a shower of rain, the ground glitteti 
with them. 

The Lower Town of Quebec is built at the foot of 
the heights ; and the Upper Town occupies their crest. 
The former, snug and dirty, is the abode of persons en- 
gaged in trade, and of most of the lower classes : the 
latter, lofty and cold, is the seat of govemment, and the 
principal residence of the military. 

Widi few exceptions, the houses in Quebec are bailt 
of stone. The roofs of the better sort are covered with 
sheets of iron or tin, and those of an inferior descrm- 
tion, with boards. On the roofe ladders are usua% 
placed, near the garret-windows, for thci purpose of the 
chimney-sweepers ascending, on the outside, to dean 
the chimneys : for, in this country boys do not go up 
tlie chimneys, as in England; but two men, one at the 
top and the other at the bottom, sweep them, by puHing 
up and down a bundle of twigs or furze, tied to t 
rope. 

The streets of the Lower Town are, for the ino6tpait» 
narrow and irregular. St. Peter's street is . the best 
paved, and the widest of the whole. It contains sevenl 
good and substantial houses^ which are chiefly occi^ied 
by merchants and traders; but, from the colour of the 
stone of which the houses are constructed, and ef the 
iron roofs, all the streets of Quebec have a heavy and 
gloomy appearance. 

A street, called Mountain Street^ which leads to the 
Upper Town, winds, in a serpentine direction, from the 
market-place up the hill, and terminates near the U]^ 
Town market-place. This street, in winter, is ex- 
tremely dangerous. The quantity of snow and ice^ 
which here accumulate in hurge masses, renders it ne- 
cessary for the inhabitants to wear outer shoes, that ire 
shod with iron spikes« The boys of Quebec haves 
favourite amusement, in lyii^f at full length with their 
breast upon a small kind of slpdge, and sliding akqg 
tlie snow, from the top of the hill to the bottom : tbej 
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glide down with astonishing velocity; yet, with their 
feet, they can guide or stop themselves, at pleasure. 

The shops or stores of the traders in the Lower Town. 
do not exhibit any of that diversified and pleasing ap- 
pearance which is so remarkable in London. Here the 
stranger sees nothing but heavy stone buildings, gloomy 
casements, and iron-cased shutters, painted red. If 
any show is made at the window, it is with paltry arti- 
cles of cooking, earthen and hardware : there b, how- 
ever, a tolerable display of bear-skins, seal-skins, foxes'- 
tails, and buffalo-robes. 

' The taverns in Quebec are numerous ; yet a stranger 
is much surprised to find only two houses wliich de- 
serve that high-sounding appellation. This arises from 
the vanity that possesses all our trans-atlantic brethren, 
to designate their paltry public-houses or spirit-shops, 
1>y the more dignified title of '* tavern;" for through 
ihe whole of America, every dirty hole, where a few 
glasses of nim, gin, or whisky, are sold, is so called. 

Oi the ptiblic buildings in Quebec, the most impor- 
tent is the government-house, or castle of St. Louis, a 
large, plain, stone edifice, which forms one side of an 
open place or square, called the parade. Its firont re- 
sembles that of a country gentleman's house in Eng- 
land; and the interior contains comfortable family 
apartments. The furniture is inherited and paid for by 
the successive owners. Opposite to the government- 
house stand the English cathedral church, and the court- 
house, both handsome buildings of modern construc- 
tion. The other sides of the parade are formed by the 
Union Hotel, and a row of buildings which form the 
commencement of St. Louis Street. 

The Upper Totvn is by far the most agreeable part of 
Quebec: its streets are not, indeed, remarkable for 
width, but many of them are well paved. In the Upper 
Town the heat, during summer, is not so intense as in 
the Lower Town; nor, in winter, though the cold is 
much severer, is it, as a residence, so dreary and uncom- 
fortable. 
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There are, in Quebec, several catholic ekarUatU tx- 
stUfUiau* Of these, the principal is the ^' Hotel Diea," 
founded in 1637, for the accommodation and refief of 
poor sick peo(^: it is under the management of a sur 
peiior and thirty-six nuns. The *< General Has|iital,'' 
which stands at a little distance from the town, is a 
somewhat similar institution; and is governed by a la* 
perior and forty-three nuns. In the admission of pa- 
tients into each of these establishments, no distinction is 
made, as to catholics or protestants. The Ursuline 
convent, founded in 1639, for the education of female 
diildren, stands within the city, and has a considerable 
appearance of wealth. Among the ornaments <^ the 
chapel are the skull and bones cMf a missionary, who bad 
been murdered by the Indians for attempting dbeir ooo- 
version. 

About two miles from the town is a break in the line 
of cliffs, which forms a little recess, called Wolft Om. 
A steep pathway leads thence to the heights of the 
plains of Abram. On these plains are still to be aeeO) 
in the turf^ traces of field-works, which were thrown iqp 
by the British army, in the celebrated siege of Qudliec; 
and a stone is pointed out as that on whidi Gemsai 
Wolf expired. 

The markeU of Quebec are well supplied with eveiy 
thing that the country afibrds; and, in general, at a 
very cheap rate. In the autumn, as soon as the river 
betwixt the town and the island of Orleans, is frozen 
over, an abundance of provisions is received from that 
island. The Canadians, at the commencement of win- 
ter, kill the greatest part of their stock, and carry it to 
marKet in a frozen state. The inhabitants of the towns 
tepply themselves, at this season, with butdier's meat, 
poidtry, and vegetables, to serve them till spring. 
These are kept in garrets or cellars; and, so long as 
they continue frozen, their goodness is preserved. 
Before they are prepared for the table, they are laidibr 
some hours in cold water, to be thawed. In wintff- 
time, milk is brought to market in large frozen cakes. 
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Great quantities of maple-sugar are sold, in Quebec, 
at about half the price of West India sugar. Th^ 
maqufacturing of this article takes place in uie springs 
The aap or juice, aStet it has been drawn from the trees, 
is boiled, and then poured into shallow dishes, where it 
takes the form of a thick and hard cake. Maple-sugar 
is very hard; and, when used, is scraped with a kmfe^ 
88, olherwise, it would be a long time in dissolving. 

The fruit of Canada is not remarkable either for ex- 
cellence or cheapness. Strawberries and raspberries 
are, however, brought to market in great abundance: 
they are gathered on the plains, at the back of Quebec, 
and in the neighbouring woods, where they grow wild, 
in the utmost luxuriance. Apples and pears are 
chiefly procured from the vicinity of Montreal. Wal- 
nuts and filberts are by no means common ; but hickor 
ry-nuts and hasel-nuts are to be obtained in all the 
woods. 

The eUmaUs of Lower Canada is subject to violent 
extremes of heat and cold. At Quebec, the thermomer 
ter, in summer, is sometimes as high as 103 degrees of 
Fahrenheit's thermometer; and, in winter, is at 36 
degrees below 0. The average of summer heat is, ift 
general, from 75 to 80 degrees; and the mean of the 
eold, in winter, is about 0. 

From Christmas to Lady-day the weather is remark'- 
ably clear and fine ; the sky is of an azure blue colour, 
and seldom obscured by fogs or clouds ; and the frost 
is not oflen interrupted by falls of snow or rain. 
These advantages render a Canadian winter so agree- 
able, that the inhabitants, from sudden alterations of 
l^e weather, are never under the necessity of changing 
their style of dress, unless it be to discard their great- 
coats and fur^-caps, which, in consequence of the p0W«> 
erful warmth of the sun, is sometimes necessary. In 
the early part of the winter there is always much 
snow. 

'Hie spring, summer, and autumn of Canada, are all 
comprised within the five months of May, June, July, 
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August, and September. The rest of the year may be 
considered as winter. During the month of Octokr, 
the weather is sometimes pleasant, but nature has then 
put on her gloomy mantle; and the chilling blasts, 
from the north-west, remind the Canadians of the ap- 
proach of snow and ice. November and April are the 
two most disagreeable months of the year : in one of 
these the snow is beginning to faU, and in the other it 
is going away. 



Mr. Hall's Journey from Quebec to Montreal. 

Mr. Hall was in Canada during the summer of 1816; 
and, on the £8th of July, he left Quebec, on a jouney 
to Montreal. He deviated somewhat from the usual 
road, that he might pass by the Jitcqites Cartier bridge, 
six or seven miles above the ferry. Here the river 
falls wildly down, betwixt its wooded shores; and, 
afler forming several cascades, foams through a nar- 
row chaimel, which seems cut out of the solid rock, to 
receive it. The rock, which constitutes its bed, is 
formed into regular platforms, descending, by natnrsl 
steps, to the edge of the torrent; The Jacques Cartier 
is a river famous for its salmon, which are caught of 
large size, and in great abundance, below the bridge. 
At the foot of this bridge stands a little inn, where the 
angler may have his game cooked for supper, and 
where he may sleep in the lull of the torrent, be* 
low his chamber-window. After quitting tliis nei^- 
bourhood, the scenery of the St. Lawrence becomei 
flat and uniform. The road foUowa the direction of 
the river, sometimes running along the cliffy whidi 
once embanked it, and sometimes descending to die 
water's edge. 

From Quebec to Montreal, the country may be con- 
sidered as one long village. On each shore there k • 
stripe of land, seldom exceeding a mile in breadth, 
which it bounded by forests, and thickly studded widi 
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fkrm-houses, white-washed from top to bottom: to 
these, log-bams and stables are attached, and common- 
ly a neat plot of garden-ground. 

Mr. Hall preferred the travelling in Lower Canada 
to that in every other part of the American continent. 
You arrive (he says) at the post-house, (as the words 
** maisoH de paste" scrawled over the door, give you 
notice;) " Have you horses, Madame?" ** C&i, Mon^ 
sieur^ tout de tuite" A loud cry of Oh! ban homme,** 
forwards the intelligence to her husband, at work, 
perhaps, in an adjacent field. ** Mais^ asseyez vous, 
monsieur;" and, if you have patience to do this quietly, 
for a few minutes, you will see crebillion, papillon, or 
some other on arrive, at a full canter, from pasture, 
mounted by honest Jean^ in his blue nightcap, with all 
his habiliments shaking in the wind. The preliminary 
of splicing and compoimding the broken harness hav- 
ing been adjusted, the whip cracks, and you start to 
the exhilaratmg cry of '* marche donc^** at the rate of 
six, and often seven miles an hour.*' 

The village of '* Trots Ritneres" stands at the three 
months of the Rher St. Maurice. It contains an Ur- 
Buline convent, which marks it for a place of some 
note, in a catholic country; but it is still more worthy 
of distinction, as being die residence of the amiable 
Abb6 de la Colonne, brother to the unfortunate French 
minister of that name. 

Having engaged two experienced boat-men, and a 
bark canoe, Mr. Hall ascended the St. Maurice, to 
visit the fails of Shamnne Gammer distant somewhat 
more than twenty miles. At his return, he left the 
St Maurice, and, having been ferried from Bertkier to 
Omtrecceury he proceeded, " en caleche" with two cre- 
billions, towards St. Ours, in the direction of the Bel" 
ceil Mountain, which was seen before him in the misty 
hori2on. The meadows were profusely decorated with 
orange lilies; and the banks and dingles with the crim- 
son cones of the sumac, and a variety of flowering 
shrubs. Several brigs and merchants' ships were drop- 
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ping down vrith the tide, their crowded sails scarcely 
swelling in the languid summer breeze. 

The Canadian summer, observes Mr. Hall, is hot in 
proportion to the severity of the winter; and thelieat 
M sufficient to enable the cultivator to raise Indian 
com, water-melons, gourds, capsicums, and sudi v^e- 
tables as require a short and intense heat. Henoe the 
country assumes the aspect of a Portuguese sununer, 
by way of appendix to a Russian winter. 

Mr. Hall passed through the village of BdetU; 
again crossed the river, and proceeded towards tbe 
mountain, which towered, like an immense wall of 
rock, above the flat surrounding country. Scattered 
at its base were a few wretched houses, the inhabitants 
of which subsisted by the produce of their apple-or- 
chards. 

The weather was excessively hot; and volumfes of 
smoke, from the casual, or intentional burning of the 
woods, every where clouded the horizon, and seemed 
to give additional heat to the glowing landscape. 

The basis of the Monireai Mountain is freestone; 
the ascent is consequently less steep, and the suifiiee 
less broken, than that of Beloeil: it is thickly wooded, 
and, from the river, forms an elegant badc-grovnd to 
the city. 

A Description of Montreal, 

When .approached from the wfd^r, the town ciMai^ 
real, which is situated on «i island in the River St 
Lawrence, has a very singular appeaarance. This ii 
occasioned by the grey stone of die buSding8» and 
their tin-covered roofs ; the lattar of which emit a 
strong glare, when the sun shines. The shore is hUbb^ 
and i(Krms a kind of natural wharfs upon which ihs 
vessels discharge their cargoes: henoe the shippng 
whidi frequent the harbour of Montreal are^AoiJD- 
chored ckfise to the shore. Many £n|^h ireaBek vUt 
this places hwt the navigation of the fit. Lawfon 
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above Quebec, is so hazardous, that few captains we 
willing to make the voyage a second time. 

The interior of the town of Montreal is extremely 
gloomy. The streets are regularly built, but iki 
buildings are ponderous masses of stone, erected with 
little taste, and less judgment. Including the garreii» 
they have seldom more than two stories above the 
ground-floor. The doors and window-shutters are 
covered with large sheets of tin, painted red or lead- 
colour, and corresponding with the gloomy colour of 
the stone, with which most of the houses have heeo 
built ; hence a heavy sameness of appearance pervades 
all the streets. 

The only open places in the town, are the two siar* 
kets, and a square, caUed the Place d'Armes, in whicbf 
under the French government, the trocps of the garr 
rison sure accustomed to parade. The French catholic 
church occupies the whole east side of the square; and* 
on the soudi side, is a tavern, called the Montreal 
Hotel. Bvery thing, in this tavern, is Aeat, deanly, 
well conducted, and p^fectly agreeable to an English^ 
man's taste. 

MoaUmi is divided into the Upper and Lomer 
towns, though these have very little diSSerence in elevar 
tion. The principal street of the latter, extends, from 
north to south, tWough the whole length of the place. 
This street coi^ains the wholesale ana retail stores of 
the merchants and traders, the lower market-place, the 
post-<^ce, the Hoiek Dieu, a large tavern« and several 
smaller ones. It is narrow, but it presents a scene 
of greats bustle than any othar part of the town; and 
is the diuef mart of Uie trade earned on in MonireaL 

Most of the streets are well paved; and ihe im^^ 
pravements which are going on throughout the town, 
wiU, in a few years, render k much more oommodiona 
4nd agreeable than it is at present. The four streets 
or S9iimtiis oeei^ a considerable space of ground, and 
the number of kidkabilants is computed at twdve diou-^ 
sand. The rdigiotie and ckariUMe imstituiums of dub 
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place, are counterparts to those at Quebec. There are 
a general hospital, and an Hotel Dieu, for the relief of 
sick poor. The principal catholic church is rich and 
handsome. TTie college or seminary, is a capacioos 
stone building, and has lately been repaired and en- 
larged. It was originally endowed as a brandi of the 
seminary at Paris ; but, since the French Revolution, 
it has afforded an asylum to several members of die 
latter, whose learning and talents have been employed 
in its advancement. Among other public edifices most 
be reckoned the English church, an unfinished build- 
ing ; the old monastery of Franciscan Friars, now coo- 
verted into barracks; the court-house, and ihe govern- 
ment-house. The court-house is a neat and spacious 
building. In front of it, a column has been erected 
in honour of Lord Nelson, and is crowned with a statue 
of him. Near the court-house a gaol has been built, 
upon the site of the old college of Jesuits. 

There seems to be a greater spirit of municipal im- 
provement in Montreal than in Quebec. It is also, 
probably, a richer place; for, being the emporium of 
the fur-trade, its merchants carry on a considerable 
traffic with die United States, and particularly with 
Vermont and New York. 

At the back of the town, and behind the court-house, 
is a parade, where the troops are exercised. The 
ground, along this part, is considerably elevated, and 
forms a steep bank, several hundred yards in lengtL 
Here the inhabitants walk in an evening, and enjoy a 
beautiful view of the suburbs of St. Lawrence and 
St. Antoine ; and of numerous gardens, orchards, and 
plantations, adorned with neat, and, in many instances, 
even handsome villas. Green fields are interspersed 
amidst this rich variety of objects, which are OMBeen* 
trated in an extensive valley, that gradually rises to- 
wards a lofly mountain, about two miles and a half 
distant; and covered, towards its upper part, with trees 
and shrubs. It is from this mountain that the town 
obtained its name of Montreal, or ** Royal^Mount" 
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All the principal nortfi-west merchants reside in this 
town ; which is the emporium of their trade, and the 
grand mart of the commerce carried on hetween 
Canada and the United States : they live in a splendid 
style^ and keep expensive tahles. 
■ The markets of Montreal are plentifully supplied 
with provisions, which are much cheaper here dian in 
Quehec. Large supplies are brought in, every winter, 
from the United States; particularly cod-fish, which is 
packed in ice, and conveyed in sledges from Boston. 
Two weekly newi^pers, called the Gazette and the 
Canadian Courant, are published here. 

At Montreal, the winter is considered to be two 
months shorter than it is at Quebec; and the heat of 
summer is more oppressive. 
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NORTH WESTERN TERRITORY. 

The Route, from Montreal to Fort Ckepewyan, pursued 
by a company of traders, called the North-^est Com^ 
pany. 

The requisite number of canoes being purchased, the 
goods being formed into packages, and the lakes and 
rivers being free from ice, which they usually are in 
the beginning of May, the persons employed by the 
North-west Company set out from La Chine, eight 
miles above Montreal. 

Each canoe carries eight or ten men, and a luggage 
consisting of sixty-five packages of goods, about six 
himdred weight of biscuit, two hundred weight of 
porky and tl^ee bushels of peas, for the men's pro- 
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visions: two oil-cloths to cover the goods, a saili and 
an axe, a towing-line, a kettle, and a sponge to b«l 
out the water ; together with a quantity of gum, bark, 
and wat«^, to repair the canoe. An £urc^>eaD, on 
seeing these slender vessels, thus laden, heaped up, and 
their sides not more than six indies out of the water, 
would imagine it impossible that they should per&m 
a long and perilous voyage ; but the Canadians are 80 
expert in the management of them, that few accidents 
happen. 

Leaving La Chine, they proceed to St, Ann's^ within 
two miles of the western extremity of the island of 
Montreal. At the rapid of St. Ann, the navigators 
are oblige^ to take out part, if not the whole of the 
lading; and to replace it when they have passed the 
cataract. The Lake of the two Mountains, which they 
next reach, is about twenty miles long, but not more 
than three miles wide, and is nearly surrounded by 
cultivated fields. 

At the end of the lake, the water contracts into the 
Utarvas river; which, after a course of fifteen miles, 
is interrupted by a succession of rapids and cascades 
for upwards of ten miles: at the foot of these the 
Canadian Seignories terminate. Here the voyagers 
are frequently obliged to unload their canoes, and 
carry the goods upon their backs, or rather suspended 
in sUngs from their heads. Each man's ordinary load 
is two padkages, though some of the men carry three. 
In some places, the ground will not admit of their car- 
rying the whole at once : in this case, they make two 
trips ; that is, the men leave half their lading, land it 
at the distance required, and then return for that which 
was lefl. There are three earryinff places; andf near 
the last of them, the river is a mue and a half wide^ 
and has a regular current, for about sixty miles, to die 
first portage de Chaudiere, The whole body of 
water is here precipitated, twenty-five feet, dowa 
craggy and excavated rocks, and in a moat wild and 
romantic manner. 
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Over this portage, it is requisite to carry the canoe 
axid aU its lading; but the rock is so steep, that the 
canoe cannot be taken out of the water by fewer than 
twelve men, and it is carried by six men. 

The next remaricable object which the traders ap^ 
proach, is a lake called Nepisinguit about twelve leagues 
long, and fifteen miles wide, in the widest part. The 
inhabitants of the country adjacent to this lake, consist 
of the remainder of a numerous tribe called Nepinn" 
guisy of the Algonquin nation. 

Out of the lake flows the Riviere de FranfoU, over 
rocks of considerable height. This river is very ir- 
regular, both as to its breadth and form; and it is so 
inters^persed with islands, that, in its whole course, its 
banks are seldom visible. Of its various, diannds, 
that which is generally £:^lowed by the canoes is ob- 
stntcted by five portages. The distance hence to 
Lakic Huron is about iwenty«-five leagues. Theace is 
scarcely a foot of sofl to be seen firom (me end of tbe 
river to the odier; for its banks consist entirely ci 
rock. 

The coast of Zxike Huron is mmilar to this; but it 
is lower, and backed, at some distance, by high kinds. 
The canoes pass along the northern bank of ^is lake, 
into Lake Superkn'^ the largest and most magnifioent 
body of fresh water in die world. It is clear, of great 
defith, and abouinds in fish of various kinds. Sturgeon 
are caught here, and trout, some of which weigh &om 
forty to fifty pounds each. The advent cotuitry is 
bleak, rocky, and desolate : it contains vtB large am- 
mals, except a few moose and fidlow deer; and the lit- 
tle thnber Ibat is to be seen, is extrem^y stunted in ita 
growth. The inhabitasts of the coast of Lake Snpe* 
rior are all of like Algonquin nationf who sij^iot chiefly 
on fish. They do not, at present, exceed one hundred 
and fifty fiumlies; thou^, a century ngo, the wliole 
adjacent country is said to have been inhabited by 
tliem. 

Near ^e north-western diore of Leke Bvapaciort and 
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beneath a hill, three or four hundred feet in height, is 
a fort, containing several houses, erected for the ac- 
commodation of the North-west Company and th^ 
clerks. This place is called the Grande PoHage* 
The traders, who leave Montreal in the beginning of 
May, usually arrive here about the middle of June. 
They are met by men who had spent the winter in the 
establishments, towards the north, and from whom 
they receive the furs which had been collected in the 
course of their winter traffic. Upwards of twelve 
hundred men are thus assembled, every summer, in 
this remote wilderness; and live together, for several 
days, in a comfortable and convivi^ manner. After 
their accounts are settled, the furs are embarked for 
Montreal ; and the rest of the men proceed to the dif- 
ferent posts and estabhshments in the Indian country. 
The canoes which are used from the Grande Portage, 
upwards, are but half the size of those from MontroJ. 
They are each navigated by four, five, or six men, ac- 
cording to the distance which they have to go. 

Having embarked on the river Au Touri; and, hav- 
ing overcome numerous obstacles, in cataracts, and 
other impediments to their course, die persons proceed- 
ing on this voyage,, reach a trading establishment, on 
the north side of the river, in 48 degrees 37 minutes, 
north latitute. Here they are met by people frcnn the 
Athabasca country, and exchange lading with them. 
This place also is the residence of the grand chief of 
the Alffmquin Indians; and here the eUers of these 
Indians meet in council, to treat of peace or war. 

The Au Tourt is one of the finest rivers in ^ 
north-western parts of America. Its banks are covered - 
with a rich soil, and, in many parts, are dothed 
with groves of oak, maple, and cedar-trees. The 
southmi bank is low, and displays the mapfey the white 
birch, and cedar; with the spruce, the aloery and vari- 
ous kinds of unuderwood. Its waters abound in fiah, 
particularly in sturgeons. In the low grounds, betwiit 
Lake Superior and this river, are seen vast quantities 
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of rice, which the natives collect, in the month of Au- 
gust, for their winter stores. 

Lake WinipiCf which the traders next approach, is 
the great reservoir of several large rivers. It is bound- 
ed, on the north, by banks of black and grey rock; 
and, on the south, by a low and level country, occa- 
sionally interrupted with ridges or banks of limestone, 
from twenty to forty feet in height, bearing timber, 
but only of moderate growth. From its peculiar situa- 
tion, this lake seems calculated to become a grand de- 
p6t of traffic. It commimicates, in a direct and short 
channel, with the southern shores of Hudson's Bay, by 
the rivers Severn and Nelson; and it is connected 
with the countries at the head of the Mississippi and 
Missouri, by the Assiniboin and Red rivers. The In- 
dians, who inhabit its banks, are of the Knisteneaux 
and Algonquin tribes. 

Beyond kke Winipic, the canoes have to pass along 

many rapids, and through several small lakes, called 

Cedar lake. Mud lake, and Sturgeon lake. This part 

of the country is frequented by beavers, and numerous 

animals, valuable on account of their furs; and the 

plains are inhabited by bufialoes, wolves, and foxes* 

- On the banks of die rivers, there are factories for 

the convenience of trade with the natives; and 

near each of these are tents of different nations of 

Indians; some of whom are hunters, and others deal 

in provisions, wolf, buffalo, and fox-skins. 

From the mouth of the Saskatckiwine river, the 
canoes proceed, in a northerly direction, through Siur^ 
geon lake, and Beaver lake. The banks of tibe river 
are .high, and clothed with cypress-trees ; and the in- 
habitants of the adjacent districts are chiefly Kniste- 
neaux Indians. This description of country, with some 
variation, prevails as far as the trading establishment 
of Fort Chepewyan, on the south-eastern bank of the 
Lake 4^ the Hills. 

Fort Ckepennfan is the residence of a considerable 
niunber of persons, who are employed by the North- 
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west Company. Except during a short time in the 
spring and autumn, when thousands of wild-fowl fre- 
quent the vicinity of the lake» these persons subsist 
idmost wholly on fish. This they eat without the va- 
riety of any farinaceous grain for bread, any root, or 
vegetable; and without even salt to quicken its fls- 
vour. 

Every year, in the autumn, the Indians meet the 
traders, at this and other forts, where they b|urter sndi 
furs, or provisions, as they have procured. They are 
here fitted out, by the traders, with such articles u 
they may want, after which they proceed to buat bear 
vers ; and they return about the end of March or the 
begiiming of April, when they are again fitted out as 
before. During the summer, most of these Indians 
retire to the barren groimds, and live there, with their 
relations and friends. 



Account of the Knisteneaux and Chepewyan Indttmf* 

Whbii, in the year 1777, the Europeans first pene- 
trated into the north-western regions of America, theM 
two tribes of Indians were very numerous; but the 
small-pox, introduced among thfm by the strangoi^ 
proved so fatal, that, at the end of fifteen years, not 
more than seventy families were left. 

The Knisteneauxy though at present few in nonber, 
occupy a great extent of country. They are of mode- 
rate stature, well-proportioned, and extremdy aetivft 
Their complexion is of a coppern^olour, and ueir biff 
black. In some of the tribes, the hair is cut into vaih 
ous fimns, according to their fimcy; and, by othflfiiit 
is left in the long and lank flow of nature. Tbeae 
Indians, in general, pluck out their bearda. Tbajr 
eyes are bl«:k, keen^ and pen^tn^ing; and thdr 
countenance is open and agreeable. Fond of deoonr 
tion, they paint their bodies with difotnt coloars of 
red, blue, brown, i^hite, and black. 
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Their dress is, at once, simple and comniodious; 
It eonsists of tight leggins or leather-gaiters, which 
reach nearly to the hip; a strip of doth or leather, 
about a foot wide, and five feet long, the ends of which 
are drawn inward, and hang behind and before, over a 
bdt, tied round the waist for that purpose; a close 
vest or shirt, reaching down to the former garmenC» 
and bound at the waist by a broad strip of parch- 
ment, &stened with thongs behind; and a cap for the 
head, CMisisting of a piece of Air, or a small skin, with 
the tail of the animal, as a suspended ornament. A 
kind of robe is occasionally thrown over the whole of 
this dress, and serves them to wear by day, and to 
sleep in at night. These articles, with the addition of 
shoes and mittens, constitute their chief apparel. The 
materials vary, according to the season, and consist of 
dressed moose-skin, b^ver-skins, prepared with the 
fur, or European woollens. The leather is neatly 
paint^, and, in some parts, is fancifully worked with 
porcupine-quills and moose-deer hair. The shirts and 
logins are adorned with fringe and tassels; and the 
shoes and mittens have somewhat of appropriate de«' 
eoration, and are worked with a considerable degree of 
skill and taste. Their head-dresses are composed of 
the feathers of the swan, the eagle, and other birds. 
The teeth, horns, and claws of different animals, are 
also the occasional ornaments of their head and nedk* 

The female dress is composed of materials similar 
to those used by the men ; but it is of a somewhat dif« 
ferent form and arrangement. Several of the women 
have the skin of their faces tatooed or marked with 
three perpendicular lines: one from the centre of the 
ebin to the under lip, and one on each side parallel to 
the comer of the mouth. 

The Knisteneaux women are very comely. Their 
figure is generally well proportioned, and the regularity 
^their features would be acknowledged even by the 
civilized nations of Europe. 

This people are natm^y mild and affable. They 
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are just in their dealings, not only among themsdveS) 
but with strangers. They are also generous and hntr 
pitable; and good-natured in the extreme, except when 
under the influence of spirituous liquors. Towards 
tlieir children they are indulgent to a fault. The &- 
thcr, however, though he assumes no command oTor 
them, anxiously instructs them, in all the preparatory 
qualifications, for war and hunting; while the mother is 
equally attentive to her daughters, in teaching them 
every thing that is considered necessary to their charac- 
ter and situation. 

The Knisteneaux have frequent feasts; and, at some 
of these, they offer dogs as sacrifices, and make large 
offerings of their property. The scene of their most 
important ceremonies is usually an enclosure on the bank 
of some river or lake, and in a conspicuous situatioiu 
On particular occasions they have private sacrifices in 
their houses. The ceremony of smoking precedes 
every affair of importance. When a feast is proposed 
to be g^ven, the chief sends quills or small pieces of 
wood, as tokens of invitation, to such persons as he 
wishes to partake of it. At the appointed time die 
guests arrive, each bringing with him a dish or platt^, 
and a knife ; and they take their seats on each side of 
the chief. The pipe is then lighted, and the chief 
makes an equal division of every thing that is provided 
for the occasion. During the eating the chief singii 
and accompanies his song with a tambourine. The 
guest who has first eaten his share of provision is con- 
sidered as the most distinguished person; At all dieie 
feasts a small quantity of meat or drink is sacrificed, \ff 
throwing it into the fire or on the earth, before tlie 
guests begin to eat. It is expected that each peisoD 
should devour the whole food that is allotted to bin, 
how great soever the quantity may be; and those who 
are unable to do this, endeavour to prevail with their 
friends to assist them. Care is always taken that the 
bones are burned, as it would be considered a profiffit* 
joation, if the dogs were to touch them. 
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The medicinal virtues of many herbs are known to the 
Knisteneaux; and they apply the roots of plants and the 
bark of trees in the cure of various diseases. But there 
is among them a class of men, called conjurers, who 
monopolize the medical science; and who, blending 
mystery with their art, do not choose to communicate 
their knowledge. 

Like all their other solemn ceremonials, the funeral 
rites of the Knisteneaux begin with smoking^ and are 
concluded by a feast. The body is dressed in the best 
habiliments of the deceased, or his relatives, and is then 
deposited in a grave lined with branches : some domes- 
tic utensils are placed on it, and a kind of canopy is 
erected over it. During this ceremony, great lamenta- 
tions are made; and, if the deceased is much regretted, 
the Bear relations cut off their hair, pijsrce tjbe fleshy 
part of their thighs and arms with,^rpws^ Juuves, &c. 
and;blacken their faces with charcoaL The whole pro- 
perty belonging to him is destroyed, and the relations 
take^ in exchange for the wearing apparel, any rags that 
will cover their nakedness. 

The Chepewyans are a sober, timorous, and vagrant 
people, and of a disposition so .selfish as sometimes to 
have excited suspicions of their integrity. Their cpm- 
plexion is swarthy; their features are coarse, and their 
hair is lank, but not always of a black colour; nor 
have they, universally, the piercing eye, which generally 
animates the Indian countenance. The women have a 
more agreeable aspect than the men; but, in conse- 
quence oH their being accustomed, nine months in the 
year, to travel on snow-shoes, and to drag heavy 
sledges, their gait is awkward. They are very submis- 
sive to their husbands, who sometimes treat them with 
great cruelty. The men, in general, extract their 
beards ; though some of them are seen to prefer a bushy 
beard to a smooth chin. They cut their hair in various 
forms, or leave it in a long, natural flow, according as 
caprice or fancy suggests. The women always have 
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their hair of great length, and some of them are very 
attentive to its arrangement Both sexes have Uue or 
black marks, or from one to four straight lines on tkir 
cheeks or forehead, to distinguish the tribe to whidi 
they belong. These marks are either tatooed, or aie 
made by drawing a thread, dipped in colour, beneath 
the skin. 

Few people are more attentive to the comforts of dress 
than these. In winter they wear the skins of deer or 
fawns, prepared with the hair on, and rendered as fine 
and soil as chamois leather. In summer their apparel 
is of similar skins, but prepared without the hair. A 
ruff or tippet surrounds the neck; and the skin of die 
head of a deer forms a curious kind of cap. 

Plurality of wives is allowed among the Chepewyani; 
and the ceremony of marriage is very simpfe. At t 
very early period, the girls are betrothed to such pe^ 
sons as tlw parents consider best able to support tfaiem. 
The desires of the women are never considered; ud 
whenever a separation takes place, which sometflnes 
happens, it depends entirely on the will of the fans' 
band. 

These Indians are not remarkable for activity as 
hunters : this is owing to the ease with which they snare 
deer, and spear fish. They are not addicted to the use 
of spirituous liquors ; and are, on the whole, an ex- 
tremely peaceful tribe. Their weapons and doraealie 
apparatus, in addition to articles procured from Ewh 
peans, are spears, bows and arrows, flshing-^nets, mi 
hues made of deer-skin thongs. Their amusemeiiti 
Are but f&w. Their music is so inharmonious, aarf 
their dancing so awkward, diat they might be supposed 
to be ashamed of both, as they seldom practise either* 
Tliey shoot at marks, and play at different games; hot 
diey prefer sleeping to any of these : and the greaMrt 
part of their time is passed in procuring food, and rest- 
mg after the toil of obtaining it. 

The notion which these people entertain of the cret- 
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tion of the world is a very singular one. They beliere 
that the globe was origiiially one vast ocean, inhabited 
by no living creature, except an immense l^d, whoM 
eyes were of fire, whose glances were lightning, and 
the clapping of whose wings, was thunder. On the de- 
scent of this bird to the ocean* and at the instant of 
touching it, they say that the earth arose, and remained 
on the surface of the waters. This omnipotent bird 
then called forth all the variety of animals from the 
earth, except the Chepewyans, who were produced from 
a dog; and to this circumstance they attribute their 
aversion to dog's-flesh. The tradition proceeds to re- 
late, that the great bird, having finished his work, made 
an arrow, which was to be preserved with great care^ 
and to remain untouched; but that the Chepewyana 
were so devoid of understanding, as to carry it away; 
and this sacrilege so enraged the bird, that he has neveK 
since appesured. They believe also, that, in ancient 
times, their ancestors lived till their feet were worn out 
with walking, and their throats with eating ; and tjjey 
desdribe a deluge, in which the waters spread over the 
whc^e earth, except the highest mountains, on the tops 
of which the Chepewyans preserved themselves* 

They are superstitious in an extreme; and almost 
every action of their lives, however trivial, is more or 
less influenced by some superstitious notion. They be- 
lieve in a good and evil spirit; and in a future state oi 
rewards and pomishments. They assert that the souk 
of persons deceased pass into another world, where they 
arriv^e at a large riv^, on which they embark, in a stone 
canoe, and that a gentle current bears them on to an 
extensive lake, in the centre of which is a beautiftd 
island. Within view of this island they receive tliat 
judgment for their conduct during Hfe, which terminates 
their state. If their good actions predominate, they are 
landed upon the island, where there is to be no end of 
their happiness. But if their bad actions prevail, the 
stone canoe sinks, and leaves them up to their chins in 
the water, to behold and regret the reward which is en- 
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joyed by the good; and eternally to struggle, but witli 
unavaibng endeavours, to reach the bliss from w^d 
they arc for ever excluded. 



S^toentp^urtti ?Sap*j8f 3|iuertTtirtton. 

NORTH-WESTERN TERRITORY CONCLUDED. 

Fort Ciiepewyan was, for eight years, the head quar- 
ters of Mr. (now Sir Alexander) Mackenzie, who bdd 
an ofRcial situation under the North-west Company; 
and who, from this place, made two important and la- 
borious excursions, one northward, to the Frozen Sea; 
and the other westward, to the Pacific Ocean. 

NmrraHve of a Voyage Jrom Fort Chepewyan^ along ike 
Rivers to the north Frozen Ocean, Ffom Voj/ap 
through the Continent of North America, by Alexan- 
der Mackenzie. 

In the first of his excursions, Mr Mackenzie embarked 
at Fort Chepefoyan^ about nine o'clock in the moniing 
of the Sd of June, 1 789. His vessel was a canoe formed 
of birch-bark, and his crew consisted of one German and 
four Canadians, two of whom were attended by their 
wives. He was also accompanied, in a small canoe^ by 
an Indian chief and his two wives. The men were en- 
gaged to serve in the twofold capacity of interpreters 
and hunters. 

Mr. Mackenzie had also with him a canoe which he 
had equipped for the purpose of trade, and had given 
in charge to M. Le Roux, one of die Company's derks. 
In this canoe was shipped part of his provision, die 
clothing necessary on the voyage, a requisite »»(Nrt- 
ment of articles' of merchandise as presents, to ensure 
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a friendly reception among the Indians ; tod such 
and ammunition as were considered necessary iot 
ice, as weli as for the use of the hunters, 
'ossing the south-western extremity of the Lake of 
^iUs, they entered the Slave river, and steered, 
5 that river, in a northerly direction. On the en- 
l day they arrived at the foot of a succession of 
Ls ; and, in the course of twelve miles, were obliged 
imes to unload the canoes, and carry the luggage 
iderable distances overland. One of the Indian 
Bs was borne, by the fury of the current, down the 
of the cataracts, and was dashed to pieces. The 
ers here killed seven geese, four ducks, and a 
er. The progress of the )>eats was much impeded 
e» 

16 banks of the river, both above and below the 
Is, were covered with wood. This was more par- 
arly the case on the western side, where the land 
low, and had a black and rich soil. Tlie eastern 
s were somewhat elevated; and the soil was a 
w clay, mixed with gravel. At a little distance 

the banks were extensive plains, frequented by 
srous herds of buffaloes ; and the woods, adjacent 
lie river, were inhabited by elks and rein-deer, 
habitations of beavers were seen in all the small 
I and rivers ; and the swamps adjacent to the Slave- 
, were sometimes covered with wild-fowl. 

the morning of the 9th the voyagers arrived at the 
't Slave Lake, Here they experienced a most un- 
brtable change in the weather, which became ex- 
ely cold. The lake was still frozen; and they 

obliged to delay their progress for several days, 

they could .effect a passage across it. In the 
1 wliile they occupied themselves in fishing and 
ing, for the purpose of adding to their stock of 
isions. They had more or less rain almost every 

a the 20th the ice had somewhat given way, and 
recommenced their voyage, in a north-westerly 

o 
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direction. A few days afler thisy they famded on ihi 
main land, at three lodges of Rednkn^ Indimh m 
called from the copper Iwivcs which they use. M. k 
Roux purchased, of these Indians, some packs of heaver 
and martin-skins ; and Mr. Maokeneie luui several coo* 
saltations with them concerning the country he wai 
ahout to traverse ; hut he could ohtain from them no 
information- that was important to the ohjects of his ei- 
pedition. lie, however, engaged one of them, as a 
guide, in navigating the hays of the lake* 

The musquitoes were now so troublesome aa to oc- 
casion tlie voyagers much inconvenience. After having, 
with considerable dif&culty, navigated the northern Bids 
of the lake, they entered the mouth of a river,, which 
lay in a westerly direction. On the 2d of July, they 
perceived, at a distance before them, a high mountiun, 
or ratlier a cluster of mountains, which stretched south- 
ward, as far as the view could reach, and liad their 
tops lost in the clouds. Tlie declivities of these mouo' 
tains were covered with wood ; and they were sprinkled 
witli glistening patches of snow, which» at fbrst, Mr* 
Mackenzie mistook for white stones. 

During their progress the voyagers saw several Indian 
encampments. The current, in some places, was so rapid 
as to produce a hissing noise, somewhat like the boiling 
of a kettle. Though it was now the month of July, the 
weather was extremely cold. The sun set at seven 
minutes before ten, and rose at seven minutes before 
two in the morning. 

Having passed several islands, and, not long after- 
wards having seen, on the northern shore, the smoke 
of several fires, die voyagers made every exertion to 
approach the spot; and, as they drew near* they observ- 
ed a party of Indians, rurming about in great apparent 
confusion. Some of them were endeavouring to escape 
into the woods, and othei-s were hurrjring to their 
canoes. The hunters landed, and, in the Chepewyan 
language, addressed the few who had not escaped; but, 
90 great was their terror, that they did not appear to un* 
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derstand it When* howerer, they found it was impotf^ 
sible to conceal themselves, they made signs to the 
Btrangsrs to keep at a distance. With these the latter 
complied, and not only unloaded their canoe, but 
j^tehed their tents, before the Indians made any attempt 
Co approach them. After considerable difficulty they 
became reconciled ; and, as soon as theiv fears were dis*- 
sipated, they called their ^gitire companions firom ^ 
woods. 

The inhabitantB of this place were five families of SSla9e 
andDog-rib Indians. They were unacqtunnted with the 
uile of tobacco and ardent spirits; but were delighted tm 
receive, as presents, knives, beads^ awls, rings, fire»- 
steels, flints, and hatchets; and, after a little wHilOr 
they became so familiar, that it was difficult to keej^ 
ihem out of the tents. 

These Indians seemed totally ignorant respecting the 
distant parts of the river, for they believed its course to 
be so long that it wk>uld occupy the voyagers seveMl 
years to reach the sea. They also described the inter* 
vening regions to be inhabited by monsters of the most 
horrid shapes and destructive powers. Ohe of them, 
however, by the bribe of a small kettle, an axe, a knife, 
and some- other artidcs) ftas induced to aocompany the 
▼oyagers as a guide. 

They amused the strangers by dancing and singing; 
but neither the dance nor the song had much variety. 
The men and women arratnged themselves promiscu- 
ously in a ring. The former had each a bone-dagger, 
or a piece of stick, between the fingers of his right handi 
which he kept extended above his head^ in continuidl 
motion; while he held his left' in an horizontal direc- 
tion. They leaped about, and threw themselves into 
various antic postures, to the measure of their music, 
bringing their heels close together at every pause. 
Sometimes the men howled, like wild beasts ; and he 
who continued to howl the longest, appeared to be con- 
sidered the best performer. The women sufiercd their 

o^ 
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anns to hang down, as if they were without the power of 
motion. 

These people are of middle stature, thin, ugly, and 
ill made, particularly about the legs. Many of them 
appeared to be in a very unhealthy state, owing, proba- 
bly, to their filthiness. As far as could be discerned, 
through the grease and dirt that covered them, they 
were of fairer complexion than the generality of hi- 
dians. I'he women have two double lines of bUdt 
or blue colour upon each cheek, from the ear to the 
nose ; and the gristle of the nose is perforated, so as to 
admit a goose-quill, or a small piece of wood to be 
passed through it. Tlie clodiing of these Indians ii 
made of the dressed skins of the rein or moose-deer. 
Some of them, says Mr. Mackenzie, were decorated 
%vith a neat embroidery of porcupine-quills and hair, 
coloured red, black, yellow, and white; and they had 
bracelets for their wrists and arms, made of wood, horn, 
or bone. Round their head they had a kind of band, 
embroidered with porcupine quills, and ornamented 
with the claws of bears and wM-fowl. 

Their huts or lodges are very simple. A few pokS} 
supported by forks, and forming a semicircle, with 
some branches or pieces of bark as a covering, consti- 
tute the whole of die architecture. Two of these huti 
are constructed facing each other, and a fire is made be- 
tween them. Among the furniture are dishes of wood, 
bark, or horn ; and vessels in which they cook their food, 
narrow at the top, and wide at the bottom. The latter 
are formed of roots of the spruce fir-tree, so closely 
interwoven as to hold water. This people have abo 
small leather bags, to hold their embroidered work, 
their lines, and fishing-nets. They twist the fibrei of 
willow -bark, and the sinews of rein-deer, into fishing- 
lines ; and they make fishing-hooks of horn, wood, or 
bone. Their weapons for hunting are bows and arrowii 
spears, daggers, and dubs. They kindle fire, by strik- 
ing together a piece of white or yellow pyrites and a 
flint-stone, over a piece of touchwood. 
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■ Their canoes are gmall, pointed at both ends, flat- 
bottomed, and covered in the fore part. They are 
made of the bark of the birch-tree, and of fir- wood; 
but are so Hght, that the man whom one of these 
vessels bears on the water, is able to carry it overland, 
without any difficulty. 

On the 9th of July the voyagers had an interview 
with a party of Indians, who were more pleasing, both 
in appearance and manners, than any they had hitherto 
seen. They were stout, healthy, and clean in their 
persons; and their utensils and weapons resembled 
ijiose. of the Slave and Dog-rib Indians. They obtained 
iron, in small pieces, from the Esquimaux. Their 
garments were bordered with a kind of fringe ; and 
dieir shirts tapered to a point, from the belt downward. 
One of the men whom Mr. Mackenzie saw, was clad in 
a shirt made of the skins of musk-rats. These Indians 
tie their hair in a very singular manner. That which 
grows on the temples, or on the fore part of the head, 
bfbrmed into two queues, which hang down before the 
sars: and that on the croWn of the head, is fashioned, in 
the same manner, towards the back of the neck, and 
w tied, with the rest of the hair, at some distance from 
the head. The women, and indeed some of the men, 
lufier their hair to hang loose on their shoulders. 

Mr. Mackenzie prevailed with one of these Indians 
bo accompany him on his voyage; and this man, who 
9? as one of the most intelligent Indians he had seen, 
Itated that it would be requisite to sleep ten nights be- 
fore they could reach the sea; and that, after three 
nights, the voyagers would reach a settlement of Esqui- 
oaaux, with whom his nation had formerly made 
wair. 

- He accompanied Mr. Mackenzie in a canoe ; and two 
»f his companions followed in two other canoes. The lat- 
ter simg their native songs ; and this new guide was so 
pauch enlivened by these, that the antics he performed, 
ia keeping time to the singing, excited continual alarm 
bit be should overset his lK>at, He afterwards went on 



board Mr. Mackenzie's eftnoe, wheats h^ b^gan to per- 
form an Esquimaux dance* to the no fmall alarm of tk 
▼oyagcri. 

Lower down the riyer, Mr. Mackenzie had an intor- 
view with a party of Indians called Quarreilers. Tke]f 
consisted of about forty men, women, and cbildien, 
and, at first, seemed inclined to ofier resistance ; but 
(bey were soon pacified by presents, of which blue 
beads were the most acceptable articles. 

These Indians represented the distancet over land, 
to the northern sea, as not very great; and the dis- 
tance to the sea, westward, (the Pacific Ocean,) to be 
still shorter. 

The river here flowed between high rocks. Indeed, 
in this part of the countiy, the banks were, in general, 
Wty, In some places they were neaiiy nsked, and hi 
others thickly clad with small trees, particularly fir-trees 
and birch. The tops of the mountains, towards the 
north, were covered with snow. The channels of the 
river were ao various, that the voyagers were at a Io« 
which to take. They, however, directed their coune 
chiefly towards the nordi-west. 

In this part of the voyage, Mr. Mackenzie was in- 
duced to set up all night, for the purpose of observing 
the sun ; which, ai half-past twelve o'clock, was consider* 
ably above the horizon. 

At four in the morning he landed at three Indisi 
huts. These were of an oval form, each about tf* 
teen feet long, and ten feet wide; and m the middki 
only» they were high enough for a person to stand 
upright. In one part of each the ground wsi 
strewed with willow brandies, probably as a bed for 
the family. The door or entrance was about two feet 
and a half hig^, and had a covered way or pwdb, five 
feet in length ; so that it was neoessaiy Co creep oi 
all fours, in order to get into or out of these eiffiM 
habitations. In the top of each hut there was a hofe 
about eighteen indies square, which seized the due^ 
fold purpose of a window, a chimney, and oecasioiiaDy 



a door. These -educes were formed of wood, coveted 
with branches and grass. On each side of the huts 
were a few sc^are iwles in the ground, probably con- 
trived for the preservation of the winter stock of ,pro- 
risicms. 

On die 1 2di of July, the v<>yag>ers had reached what 
^bey imagined to be an immense la^; and, shortly 
ftfter they had retired to rest, at night, the man on watch 
called them up, to remove the baggage, on account of 
the sudden rising of ^ water. Some fish were afler- 
wardfi caught, albout ihe size of a herring, and resem- 
bUng a «pecies &£ fish which abounds in Hudson's Bay. 
On the ensuing day, Mr. Mackenzie ascended an ad- 
jacent hill, and saw much ice; and, towards ihe north- 
west, two •small islasids in the ice. On the 14fth, many 
animals were «een in the water, which, at first, were 
9apposed to be pieces of Uoating-ice, but which were 
alfterwards ascertained to be w4iales. Hence- it became 
evident that this apparent lake was a part of the 
Nwfkem Ooean. Mr. Macbenzie sailed upon it, to 
0ome distance from the shore^ and landed at iJie eastern 
extremity of an island, which he eddied Wkah Island^ 
and whidh was afbout seven leagues in length, but not 
more than a -mile broad. The ebbing and flowing of 
die tide were here observed. He subsequently landed 
fm anotlher island, wbere an Indian burying-place 
was "obserred. The latitude of the shore of this 
northern ocean, was ascertained to be 69 dcfgrees 14 
imantes, north; and the longitude 155 degrees, west. 

Narrative of tJie Return of Mr. Mackenzie from the 
Frozen Ocean to Fort Chepewi^an, 

This gentlemen embarked, on his rettrrn, at half-past 
one o'clodc, of the illst of July, the wea^^er being ex- 
tremely cold and unpleasant. At ten, the canoes re* 
entered 1^ river; but the opposing current was so 
strong, that the 9»en were obliged, for a conmderable 
fItiManoe, to t<yw tkem along* The land on both «ides 
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was elevated, and almost perpendicular. Much nil 
fell. 

Mr. Mackenzie subsequently encamped near an In- 
dian village, the inhabitants of which were at first con- 
siderably alarmed. They afterwards, however, became 
famihar. Some of them, having kindled a fire, laid 
themselves round it, to sleep ; and, notwithstanding the 
excessive coldness of the climate, they had neither 
skins nor garments to cover them. 

The people of this nation are continually at variance 
with the Esquimaux, who are said to take every o[^r- 
tunity of attacking them, when not in a state to defend 
themselves. From their account it appeared that a 
strong party of Esquimaux occasionally ascended thtf 
river, in large canoes, to search for flint-stones, which 
they used as points for their spears and arrows. These 
Esquimaux were said to wear their hair short; and to 
have a hole perforated on each side of their mouth, in 
a line with the under lip, and to place beads in the 
holes, by way of ornament. Their weapons w^e bows, 
arrows, and spears; but they also used slings, firom 
which they threw stones with great dexterity. 

The weather was now fine; and Mr. Mackenzie and 
his men renewed their voyage on the '27 th of July. 
At seven o'clock they once more reached the n^ds. 
Here they found three families of Indians, firom whom 
they obtained some information respecting the adjac^ 
country, and particularly respecting a river whidi was 
stated to run on the opposite side of the mountains, in 
a westerly direction ; and which, from the description 
given of it, Mr. Mackenzie conjectured to be that 
called Cook's River. 

At a subsequent interview, with another party of 
Indians, a misunderstanding took place, in which die 
Indians seized one of Mr. Mackenzie's boats, and 
dragged it on shore. Peace, however, being rei^tored, 
Mr. Mackenzie endeavoured to obtain some further 
intelhgence concerning the river to the westward^ Hia 
enquiries, however, were to little purpose. The ac« 
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count g^ven by these Indians was very vague; and 
their description of the inhabitants of the country ad« 
jacent to it, was extremely absurd. These, it was 
stated, were of gigantic stature, and furnished with 
wings ; which, however, they never employed in fly- 
ing: that they fed on large birds, which they killed 
with the greatest ease; though common men would be 
the certain victims of the voracity of such birds. The 
Indians also described the people who inhabited the 
inouth of the river, as possessing the extraordinary 
power of killing with their eyes; and as each being 
able to devour a large beaver at a single meal. They 
added that canoes, or vessels of immense size, visited 
that place. They did not, however, pretend to relate 
these particulars from their own observation, but from 
the report of other Indians; for they had themselves 
never ventured beyond the first range of mountainsi 
irom their own dwellings. It, however, appeared to 
Mr. Mackenzie that, either the Indians knew more of 
this country than they chose to communicate, or that 
his interpreter, who had long been tired of the voyage, 
gave him purposely a wrong account, in order that he 
might not be induced to extend his excursions. 

Ab soon as the conference was ended, the Indians 
b^(an to dance; and, in this pastime, old and young, 
mak and female, continued their exertions, till their 
strength was exhausted. Their actions were accom- 
panied by various noises, in imitation of the rein-^deer, 
the bear, and the wolf. 

. When the dancing was ended, Mr. Mackenzie as- 
sumed an angry tone, expressed his sus|Mcions that 
information had been purposely withheld from him; 
^nd concluded with a threat, that if they did not give 
him a more satisfactory account, he would compel one 
of them to accompany him, for the purpose of pointing 
out the road to the odier river. No sooner did they 
hear this declaration, than they all, in a moment, became 
sick ; and answered, in a faint tone, that they knew no 
more than what they had already communicated. Find* 

• 3 
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ing it useless to persevere in his enquiries, he ceoed 
them ; and having purchased a few beaver-skins, nd 
obtained a plentiful supply of food, he continued Vuft 
Toyage. 

On the Ist of August, the weather was dear and 
cold. This was the first night, for many weeks, that 
the stars had been visible. Nine days afterwards, they 
arrived in the vicinity of a range of lofty mountains. 
Aocompanied by a young Indian, Mr. Mackenzie 
landed, for the purpose of ascending one of them. 
Tfaev passed through a wood, chiefly of spruce-firs, so 
thicK that it was with difficulty they couid penetrate 
it. After ^ey had walked more than an hour, the 
underwood decreased; and was succeeded by birefa 
and poplar trees, the largest and tallest that Mr. Mac- 
kenzie had ever seen. The mountains, which had been 
concealed, by the woods, from their view, were again 
risible, but, apparently, at as great a distanee as when 
they were first seen from the river. This was a veiy 
mortifying circumstance, for Mr. Mackenzie and his 
companion had been walking nearly three hours. The 
Indian expressed great anxiety to return; for his shoes 
and le^gins had been torn to pieces, and he was alann* 
ed at the idea of having to proceed all night, through 
this trackless country. Mr. Mackenzie was, however, 
determined to proceed, and to return the next day. 
As they approached the mountains, the ground became 
marshy ; and they waded, in water and grass, up to 
their knees, till they came within a mile of them; 
when, suddenly, Mr. Mackenzie sank, up to his arm- 
pits, in mud and water. Having, with considerable di& 
ficulty, extricated himself, he found it impossible to 
proceed any further. To cross this unexpected monM 
was impracticable; and it extended so ikr, both to ibt 
right and left, that he could not attempt to make the 
circuit of either extremity. He therefore determined 
to return ; and, about midnight, he again reached ^ 
river, excessively &tigued with his firuitleBs expedi- 
lioii« 
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In the afternoon of the ISth, the voyagers condnued 
their route, and with very ^Tonrable weatfier. Hiey 
passed several places, wiiere fires had recently been 
made; and beyond these, they observed a party of In^ 
dians, drawing their canoes on the beach, and endea- 
vouring to escape into the woods. These had been so 
much terrified, by the appearance of the strangers, and 
the report of their guns, in . shooting wild-geese, tbat 
they left, on the beaCh, several weapons and articles of 
dress. Mr. Mackenzie directed his men to go into tiie 
ivcoods, in search of them, but in vain; for they liad fled 
too rapidly to be overtaken. 

Ttie voyagers had, for some time, subsisted chiefly on 
fish, whidi they had caught in their nets, and on deer 
and other game, whi<:li die hunters had killed. 

On Saturday, the ISth <rf September, at three o'clock 
in the afternoon, they again arrived at Fort Chepewyan; 
and tims ooncluded an arduous voyage, wbich, in the 
vrkole, had occnpied tlie space t)f one hundred and two 
days. 

The Western Coast of America^ from Califomia to Behm 
* ring*s Strati, 

Ok the western coast of North America, and lying be- 
tween the twenty-second and thirty-second degrees of 
bttitttde, is a very -singular promontory, near seven hun^t 
dred miles in length, ctdled Cal^omia, It is at present 
subject to Spain; and is separated from New Mexico, by 
Aie Gtdfi^ CaHfomiay an arm of the sea, which is na«« 
rigable by vessels of the largest size. The genetial sur<^ 
bee of the country is barren, nigged, overrun with hiHs, 
rDcks, and sand-banks, and tmfit for agriculture. But^ 
in a few places, where the Spanish missionaries have es- 
tablished settlements, the lands are fertile, and Angu- 
larly productive of maize, barley, and peas. The 
plaitts, in the interior, are noted for the production of 
rock-i>alt. 
The Indians of California are very expert in Ae use 
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of the bowy and Bubsist chiefly by hunting and fiskiog'' 
Their skin is dark, and they paint their bodies, by ny 
of ornament : they also pierce their ears, and wes ia 
them trinkets of various kinds. The wealthiest oC 
them wear cloaks made of sea-otter skins» which oovei 
the loins, and reach below their middle. Others, how- 
ever, have only a piece of cloth round their waist, and 
a little cloak, formed of rabbet-skin, which coven 
their shoulders, and is tied beneath the chin. The 
huts of these Indians are the most miserable that can 
be imagined. Their form is circular; and about six 
feet wide and four feet high. In the construction of 
them, stakes, eight or ten feet long, are driven into the 
ground, and are brought together so as to form an 
arch at the top ; and trusses of straw, badly arranged 
upon these stakes, defend the inhabitants from the wind 
and rain. 

Near the Spanish settlement of Monterrey^ in north 
latitude SO degrees 35 minutes, M. de la Peroiue, 
the French navigator, states that the sofl is tolerably fer- 
tile and productive ; and the climate is mild, though 
foggy. This part of California produces, in abundance, 
olives, figs, pomegranates, grapes, and peaches; thi 
trees of which have all been planted by the missionaries. 
Beyond Monterry, the interior of the country is covered 
with immense forests of pines and other trees. 

North of California is New Albion^ a country so called 
by Sir Francis Drake, who originally discovered it in 
the year 1578. It was visited about two hundred 
years afterwards, by Captain Cook. The coimtry is 
mountainous; and, during the winter and spring, the 
mountains are covered with snow. The valleys and 
the grounds along the sea-coast, are clad with treei» 
and appear like a vast forest. 

Captain Cook sailed northward along . the coast of 
New Albion, and anchored his vessels in an inlet called 
Nootka Sound, The inhabitants of the adjacent country 
approached his ships, and offered for sale the skins w 
Tarious animals ; garments of different kindsi some of 
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fur, and others formed of the hark of trees. But, of all 
the articles brought to market, the most extraordinary, 
were human skidls, and hands not quite stripped of 
their flesh, some of which had evident marks of having 
been upon the fire. The articles which the natives 
took, in exchange for their commodities, were knives, 
chisels, pieces of iron and tin, nails, looking-glasses, 
buttons, or any kind of metal. Though the commerce 
was, in general, carried on with mutusd honesty, there 
were some among these people who were much inclined 
to theil. And they were extremely dangerous thieves ; 
for, possessing sharp iron instruments, they could cut 
a hook from a tackle, or any other piece of iron from a 
rope, the moment that the backs of the Enghsh were 
turned ; and the dexterity with which they conducted 
their operations of this nature, frequently eluded the 
most cautious vigilance. In the progress of the com« 
merce, they would deal for nothing but metal; 
and, at length, brass was so eagerly sought for, in pre- 
ference to iron, that, before the navigators quitted the 
place, scarcely a bit of brass was left in the ships, ex- 
cept what belonged to the different instruments. Whole 
^uits of clothes were stripped of every button; bureaus 
were deprived of their furniture ; copper-kettles, tin- 
canisters, candlesticks, and whatever of the like kind 
could be found, all were seized and carried off. 

On Captain Cook's first arrival in this inlet, he had 
honoured it with the name of King George's Sound; but 
as it was called Nootka, by the natives, the latter apqpel- 
lation has since been generally adopted. The climate 
appeared to be much milder than that on the east coast 
of America, in the same parallel of latitude. With re- 
gard to trees, those of which the woods are chiefly com- 
posed, are the Canadian pine and white cypress; of the 
land animals, the most common were bears, deer» 
ibxes, and wolves. The sea animals, which were seen 
off the coast, were whales, porpoises, seals, and sea- 
otters. Birds, in general, were not only rare as to the 
different species, but few in number. 
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but from its summit he could not see a tree or shhbof 
any description. The lower grounds, however, ifete 
not destitute of grass and herbage. 

At the entrance of Behring^s Strait^ is a point of land 
which Captain Cook called Cape Prince of Wales, and 
which is remarkable as being the most westerly extre- 
mity of America hitherto explored. It is not forty 
miles distant from the coast of Siberia. From near this 
place, Captain Cook crossed to the opposite shore of 
Asia ; and he continued to traverse the Frozen Sea, in 
various directions, and through innumerable difficulties, 
till, at length, the increase of the ice prevented his fur- 
ther progress northward, and he returned into the Pa* 
cific Ocean. 
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DAVIS'S STRAIT AND BAFFIN'S JBAY, 

Several expeditions have, at different times, been fitted 
out, for the purpose of ascertaining whether there exists 
a north-west passage, or navigable communication, be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The supposed 
points of communication are the north-western side of 
Baffin's Bay, on the east, and Behring's Strait on the 
west. Widiin the last four years the attention of the 
public has been more particularly called to this subject, 
by the fitting out, and progress, of two successive ex- 
peditions into Baffin's Bay. To the commander of eadif 
instructions were given that he should,, if possible^ 
effect a passage thence, westward, into the Pacific 
The first of these expeditions, under the command of 
Captain Ross, sailed from England in the month of 
April, 1 818: the other, under Captain Parry, who, ia 
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the previous expedition, had accompanied Captain Ross 
as the second in command, sailed on the 10th of May, 
1819. Some of the most interesting adventures which 
they each experienced, and of the most important dis- 
coveries which they effected, will now require our at- 
tention. 



A Narrative of Captain Ross's Voyase of Di 
for the purpose of exploring Bcffins Bay^ and ew- 



Discovery^ 
J> awf eti 
quiring into the probability of a North-west Passage, 

The Isabella and Alexander, commanded by Captain 
Ross and Lieutenant Parry, passed Cape FareroeUj the 
south-eastern extremity of Greenland, on the £6th of 
May, 1818. The voyagers had previously seen a 
great munber of icebergs, or islands of ice, of various 
shape and size, and of singular and grotesque figure* 
The height of one of them was estimated at three hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet; and a torrent of water was 
pouring down its side. On another, to which the 
ships were, for a while, made fast, a stratum of gravel, 
and stones of various kinds was observed. 

Whilst the vessels were near this iceberg, which was 
in latitude 68 degrees, 22 minutes, they were visited by 
some Esquimaux, inhabitants of the adjacent country. 
From these persons they learnt that it had remained 
aground since the preceding year ; and that there was 
Ice all the way thence to Disco Island, 

In the evening of the 12th of June, the weather being 
clear and serene, the sky and the water presented one of 
the most beautiful scenes that can be imagined. The 
former,^ near the horizon, was interspersed with light 
and fleecy clouds, which decreased gradually in colour 
and density, according to their height ; until, in the 
zenith, they disappeared entirely, and there the sky as- 
sumed a rich cerulean blue. The water, on the other 
band, presented a spectacle superbly grand. Let 
any one fancy himself (says Captain Ross) in the midst 
of ftn immense plaiuy extending further than the eye can 



penetrate, and filled witli masses of ice, yrhkAi preiestf 
greater variety of Curm than the moat fertile 4ia«^ 
tion can coaaoeive ; and as various in size as si ^apc» 
firom ihe ininiitest fragments, to stupendous idand^ 
more than ^ene hundred feet in perpeiidioitlar ha^ 
ahove the surface of the ocean. 

In the afternoon of the 14th of June, being near the 
Danish settlement, on Kron Prins Island^ in latitude 63^ 
grees, 54 minutes, thegovernor of tbe settlement came on 
board the Isabella. This person stated that the weather 
of the preceding winter had been unusually severe; and 
tittut, daring his residence of elevea years, inGreenlaad, 
the intensity of "die oold had gradiudly contiiiued to iip' 
crease. The whole population of the islamd eomu^ 
of himself and family, six Danes, and one hundred Ei- 
quimaux, whose occupation consisted chiefly ni the cap* 
ture of whales and seals. 

The vessels proceeded northward, along the edge of 
the ice, through a crooked knd narrow cftnumel, 'm tk 
midst of a firm field of ice, and a tremendcMis ridge of 
icebergs. 

At Wayais or Hare Idandy the astronotnicai instni- 
ments were landed, and some important errxNrs, both of 
latitude and longitude, were discovered and corrected. 
Thirty or forty whale-ships were seen fisustened to die 
icebergs along the shore of this island. The onlyfoor- 
£boted animals observed in it were white hares w»ii a 
fox : the birds were ptarmigans, snipes, SDOw^lwuitinpi 
and larks. 

Beyond Wayat's Island the ships were s«rpo»ided Vv 
ice of various and extensive forms ; and mucb skffli 
ardour, and perseverance, were maniiested by llie naii* 
gators working through the narrow chamielB and flaei. 
On the 2^, and at tl^ distance of ten m^ea north rf 
Wayat, Uiey reached Fwr Idand PoifU, wiiere they 
found sevend whalers which had been stopped by the ioe. 

A sort of Danish factory was established at diisspolf 
and some Indian huts were seen ; b«t they wcve m rnioi 
and apparently deserted. Captain Rosa vent to the 
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riiore one of his crew, an Esquimaux, xiBtmeA John 
Sadieuse. This man, who had been resident nearly 
tvo years in England, a»d had acquired some know* 
ledge of the English language, had been taken on 
board the Isabella as an interpreter. 

He found a village, consisting of a few huts, Conned 
of seal-skiBfi, and sufficient for the residence of about 
fifty persons. Being desirous of obtaining from these 
fersons a sledge and dogs, mi exchange for a rifle-mus* 
ket, he conducted seven of them, in their canoes, to the 
iditp. As soon as ^ bargain was made, they went on 
fldiffire, and returned, with the sledge and dogs, in a 
larger caaoe, rowed by five women in a standmg pos» 
ture, and all dressed in deer-skins. These people were 
highly pleased widi the treatment they received^ and, 
having partaken of some refreshment in the cabin, they 
danced on the deck with the sailors, to the animating 
stTMns of a Shedand fiddler. Two of the women were 
daughters of a Danish resident, by an Esquimaux wo* 
nsan : one of the igaen was the son oif a Dane ; and they 
were all of the colour of Mulattoes. After the dance, 
cefiee was served; and, ^t eight o'clock, the part^ re- 
tnmed to land. 

The progress of the vessels had hitherto been much 
impeded by the stat^ of the ke. This, however, now 
began to separate, and they once more proceeded on 
their voyage; passing among hundreds of icebergs, of 
extraordinary oolours, and the most fantastical tduKpes. 

In latitude 74 degrees $0 minutes, the Isabel^ was 
jammed in by ^ ice, and sustsuned a severe pressure ; 
being lifted several feet out of the water, but she did 
not receive any material injury. On the d 1st of July, 
whales were «een in great numbers; and, the boats 
being sent in pursuit of them, one was killed : it'mea^ 
sured l^ty-six ^eet m length, and yidded thirteen tons 
of blubber. 

On the 6th and 7th of August, the two slups were 
tgain in great danger from the ice. Whilst they were 
in the midst of the icebergs, they were driven, by a gate 
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of wind, so forcibly against each other, that their stentt 
came violently in contact, and crushed to pieces a boat 
that could not be removed in time; and, had not tk 
vessels themselves been excessively strong, they mast 
have been totally destroyed. Attempts were made to 
liberate them by sawing through the ice : not long after 
the commencement of the operation, two immense 
masses of ice came violently in contact, and one of 
them, fifly feet in height, suddenly broke. Its elevated 
part fell back with a terrible crash ; and overwhelmed, 
with its ruins, the very spot which the officers had 
marked out as a place of safety for the ships. Soon 
aftenyards the ice opened, and they were once more 
out of danger. 

The gale having abated, and the weather, which of late 
had been snowy, having cleared up, land was seen in lati- 
tude 75 degrees ^4 minutes; and on the 9 th of August, 
the voyagers beheld, at a distance, upon the ice, some 
people who seemed to be hallooing to the ships. At 
first they were supposed to be shipwrecked sailors, 
whose vessel had perished in the late gale; the ships, 
therefore, were steered nearer to the ice, and the co- 
lours were hoisted. It was, however, now discovered, 
that they were natives of the country, drawn by dogs on 
sledges, and with wonderful velocity. 

When they had approached near enough to the ships, 
for Sacheuse to be heard, he hailed them in his own 
language, and they answered him; but neither party 
seemed to be intelligible. For some time the strangers 
remained silent ; but, on the ships' tacking, they set up 
a shout, and wheeled off, with amazing swifhusss, to- 
wards the land. 

On the ensuing day eight sledges were seen to 
approach the ships. Sacheuse volukiteered his services 
to go on the ice, with presents: this was done in 
the hope of bringing the people to a parl^. They 
halted at some distance from the uups, and by 
the edge of a canal or chasm in the icei whid 
prevented any fear or danger of attack firom either 
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^rty. Sacheuse soon discovered that these Indiiana 
upoke a dialect of his own language; and he invited 
them to Approach nearer, but they replied, " No, ndi 
go you away*/* and one of them, drawing a knife out of 
his boot, exclaimed: **Gro away; I can kill you." 
Sacheuse told them that he wished to be their friend; 
«nd, as a proof of it, he threw them, across the canal, 
some strings of beads, and a checked shirt. These 
were beheld with great distrust, and Sacheuse threw 
them a knife. They approached with caution, took 
up the knife, and then shouted and pulled their noses* 
These actions Were imitated by Sacheuse, who, in re-* 
turn, called out, "Heigh-yaw!" pulling his nose, with 
the same gesture. They then pointed to the shirt, and 
asked him of what skin it was made ; but some timd 
elapsed before they would venture to touch it. After 
this they pointed to the ships, and eagerly enquired^ 
^* What are those great creatures? Do they come from 
the sun or the moon ? Do they give us light by night 
or by day ?" Sacheuse said that they were houses made 
of wood ; but this, they replied, could not be the case, 
for the creatures were alive: they had been seen to flap 
their wings. Sacheuse again assured them of the trudi 
of all he had told them, and that he was a man like 
themselves ; then pointing towsnrds the souths he said 
he came, in those houses, from a distant country in that 
direction. To this they replied, ** No, that cannot be s 
there is nothing but ice there." 

On Sacheuse asking these Indians who they were> 
they replied that they were men, and that they lived in 
a country towards which they pointed (in the north:) 
that they had there plenty of water ; and that they had 
come to the present spot, to catch seals and sea^uni-* 
corns. 

Sacheuse, wishing to become better acquainted )^th 
them, returned to the ship, for a plank, to enable him 
to cross over the chasm. He crossed it ; but, on ap-* 
proaching them, they entreated that he would not touch 
them, as, in that case, they should certainly die. One 
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off. The only object on board whidi they seemed to 
view with contempt, was a little terrier dog; judging 
no doubt, that it was too small for drawing a s&dige; 
but they shrunk back, in terror, from a pig, wlme 
pricked ears, and ferocious countenance, preBented i 
somewhat formidable appearance. This animal hap 
pening to grunt, one of them was so much terrified^ 
that he became, from that moment, uneasy, and impfr> 
tient to get out of the ship. In carrying his purpose 
into efifect, however, he did not lose his propensity to 
thieving, for he seized hold of, and endeavoured to 
carry off, the smith's anvil : but, (hiding it infinitely too 
heavy for his strength, he laid hold of the large ham- 
mer, threw it on the ice; and, following it himself^ de- 
liberately laid it on his sledge, and drove off. As this 
was an article that could not be spared, Captain Ross 
sent a man from the ship, who pursued the depredator^ 
and, with some difficulty, recovered it. 

The officers and men on board were much amused by 
putting into the hands of these Indians a magnifying 
mirror. On beholding themselves in it, their grimacei 
were highly entertaining. They first looked into, and 
then behind it, in hopes of finding the monster whidi 
was exaggerating their hideous gestures. A watch wit 
held to the ear of one of them ; and he, supposing it 
alive, asked if it was good to eat. On being shown 
the glass of the skylight and binnacle, they touched it, 
and desired to know what kind of ice it was. 

Three of the men who remained on board were 
handed down into the captain's cabin, and shown the oae 
of the chairs : this, however, they did not comprehend; 
for they appeared to have no notion of any other seat 
than the ground. They were shown paper, books, 
drawings, and various mathematical instruments, but 
these produced in them only the usual effect of astonish* 
ment. On being conducted to the gun-room, and afke^ 
wards round the ship, they did not appear to notice any 
thing particularly, except the wood that had been used 
in her construction. They stamped upon the deck, as 
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i£ in surprise at the great quantity of this valuable ma- 
terial which they beheld. By the direction of the offi- 
eets, Sacheuse enquired of these people, whether their 
country had as many inhabitants as there were pieces of 
Ice, floating round the ship: they replied, ^* Many 
more;" and it was supposed that at least a thousand 
fragments could be distinguished. 

The men were now loaded with presents of various 
kinds, consisting of articles of clothing, biscuit, and 
|ueces of wood; in addition to which the plank that had 
be«A used in crossing the chasm, was given to them. 
They then departed, promising to return as soon as 
tkey had eaten and slept. The parting was attended, 
on each side, by the ceremony of pulUng noses. 

It has been remarked that these Indians were in pos* 
session of knives; and the iron of which their knives 
were made, was stated to have been procured from a 
mountain near the sea-shore* They informed Sacheuse 
that there was a rock, or great quantity of it; and that 
they cut off from this rock, with a sharp stone, such 
pieces as they wanted. 

In the course of the three following days, the Isabella 
changed her station some miles westward. At length 
ahe was again moored near the ice ; and, shortly after* 
wards, three of the natives appeared at a distance. 
Sacheuse, who had been furnished with presents, and 
fsent to speak with them, induced them to drive, on 
their sledges, close to the vessel. The dogs attached to 
each sledge were six in number. Each dog had a collar 
of seal-skin, two inches wide, to which one end of a 
thong, tnade of strong hide, and about three yards in 
lenguii was fastened: the other end was tied to the 
front of the sledge : thus the dogs were ranged nearly 
abreast, each dog drawing by a single trace, aud without 
reins. No sooner did they hear the crack of the dri- 
ver's whip, than they set off at full speed, while he 
managed them with the greatest apparent ease, guiding 
them partly by his voice, and partly by the sound of his 
whip. One of these men pointed put to Captain Ross, 

p 
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his house, which was ahout three miles distant, and 
could be discerned with a telescope. 

A party of ten natives approached the ship, on ^ 
ensuing day< These having with them a seal-skin big 
filled with air, they began to kick it at each other and 
at the strangers : in this play the Englishmen joined, to 
the great amusement of both parties. The inflated skin 
was what the men had been using as the buoy to a har- 
poon, in the killing of a sea-unicorn. They gave to 
Captain Ross a piece of dried sea-unicorn's flesh, which 
appeared to have been half roasted. This gendeman 
had already seen them eat dried flesh ; and he now had 
an opportunity of ascertaining that they did not scruple 
to eat flesh in any state ; for, one of them who had alwg 
full of marine-birds, took out one and devoured it raw. 

The oflicers, desirous of ascertaining whether these 
Indians had any amusements of music or dancing, pre- 
vailed with two of them to give a specimen of their 
dancing. One of them began to distort his features 
and turn up his eyes. He then proceeded to execute, 
in succession, a variety of strange gestures and atti- 
tudes, accompanied by hideous distortions of count^ 
nance. His body was generally in a stooping posture; 
and his hands rested on his knees. After a few mi- 
nutes, he began to sing; and» in a little while, the 
second performer, who, hitherto, had been looking on, 
in silence, began to imitate his comrade. They then 
sang, in chorus, the word, ^^kejatv/ hejarvl" After 
this had continued, with increasing energy, for several 
minutes, the tune was suddenly changed to one of shrill 
notes, in which the words " weeheel weeheeP* were ut- 
tered with great rapidity. They then approached each 
other, by slipping their feet forward: they grinned, 
and, in great agitation, advanced until dieir noses 
touched, when a loud and savage laugh terminated the 
extraordinary perfonnance. 

While this performance was gomg on^ one of the 
Indians, seeing that the attention of every person was 
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engaged, seized the opportunity of descending into the 
state-room, and of purloining Captain Ross's best tele- 
scope, a case of razors, and a pair of scissors, which he 
artfully concealed in his tunic, rejoining the party and the 
amusements, as if nothing had happened. He did not, 
however, escape detection, for the ship's steward had 
witnessed the theft, and, now charging him with it, 
made him return all the articles he had stolen. 

Captain Ross gave the name of Arctic Highlands to 
the country inhabited by these Indians, and that of 
Prince RegenVs Bag, to the place where the vessels had 
anchored. It is situated in the north-east comer of 
Baffin's Bay, between the latitudes of 76 and 79 degrees 
north; and is bounded, towards the south, by an im- • 
mense barrier of mountains covered with ice. The in- 
terior of the country presents an irregular group of 
mountainous land, declining gradually towards the sea, 
virhich it reaches in an irregular manner, the clifiGs 
ranging from five hundred to one thousand feet in 
height. This tract was almost covered with ice, and 
appeared to be impassable. 

On the surface of the land, above the cliffs, a scanty 
appearance of vegetation, of a yellowish green colour, 
and, in isome places, of a heathy brown, was to be seen ; 
and, at the foot of the difis, similar traces of a wretched 
verdure were also apparent. Among the cliffs were 
seen deep ravines filled with snow, through which the 
marks of torrents were perceptible. These cliffs run 
out, in many places, into capes, and are skirted by 
islands, which, at this time, were clear of ice, and con- 
sequently were washed by the waves. Many species of 
wild-fowl were seen. 

The vegetable productions of this country may be 
said to consist of heath, moss, and coarse grass. There 
is nothing like cultivation, nor did it appear that the 
natives used any kind of vegetable food. The moss is in 
great abundance : it is six or eight inches in lengthy 
and, when dried and immersed in oil or blubber, it 

v2 
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senres for a wick, and produces a comfortable fire fir 
cooking and warmth, as weU as for light. 

The whale-fishery might, undoubtedly, be punaei 
with great success, in this bay and its ricinity. Tbe 
whal^ are here not only large and numerous, -but, pro- 
bably from their haying been undisturbed, they are 
tame, and easy to be approached. 

The dress of the Arctic Highlanders, as Captain Bass 
has denominated the people of this country, consists of 
three pieces, which are all comprised in the name of 
telle. The upper piece is made of sealndun, with d^ 
hair outside ; and is open near the top, so as to admit 
the wearer's face. The hood part is neady trimmed widi 
fox's-skin, and is made to {aXL back on tihe shoulders, 
or to cover the head, as may be required. The next 
piece of dress, which scarcdy reaches to the knee, b 
nade of bear's or dog's skin. The boots are of seal- 
akin, with the hair inward. In the winter this pec^ 
have a garment of bear-skin, which they put on sa a 
cloak. 

The Arctic Highlanders are of a dirty copper colour. 
Their stature is about five feet: their bodies are corpu- 
lent, and their features much resemble those of die Es- 
quimaux. Their cheeks are full and round. Their 
lips are thick, their eyes are small, and their hsir is 
l»lack, coarse, long, and lank. These pec^ple appear to 
be filthy in the extreme. The fiuses, banda, and bodies 
of such as were seen by the voyagecs, wsere oov^ed 
ivith oil and dirt; and they seeined never to bav« 
washed themselves since they were bom: even ifaeir 
hair was matted with filth. 

Some attempts were made to ascertain the raiigioin 
notions of the Arctic Highlanders, but these sieem to have 
proved unsatisfisK^tory ; and, perhaps, firom the inability 
of Sacheuse to question them on such a sabjeot. Thay 
had a king, whom they represented to be a atemg man, 
very good, and greatly beloved. His house was de* 
scrib^ to be of stone, and nearly as large as the sUp; 
and they said that every man paid to him a portioD of 
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all which they caught or found. They eouU not he 
made to understand what was ]pneant hy war^ nor iM 
the voyagers see, among them^any warlike weapona* It 
is peculiarly deserving a£ remark^ that these Tnrliaair^ 
who derive much of their subsiatenee from the water, 
have no canoes cmt vessels of any deseription» in which 
they can go afloat; nor do they appear to have attf 
names by which hoats or canoea are des^(nated* It la 
true that they have no wood for the ci»katrueti<m of 
floating vessels ; but such might» without difficulty, bt 
constructed of heme covered with skina. 

On the 16th of August, the ice had beconie. ai^ 
ficiently op&Q^ to permit the passage oi the ve^s^ to 
the northward; and they consequently proceeded qb 
their voyage. 

in these high latitudes, a kind of marine birds, called 
Little Awks (idea allej were observed in countless 
multitudes, and affi>rded to the sailors, a grateful sup* 
ply of fresh ibod. With three muskets, no fewer than 
one thousand two hundred and sixty-three of th^oa were 
killed in one day ; and, of this number, ninety-thiea 
were brought down by one discharge of the muskets* 

When the ships were in latitude 75 degrees 64f va^ 
nutes, th& snow on the £ftce of the cli£^ waa observed 
to be stained of a deep crimson colour. Some of this 
snow being cdykcted in buckets, it waa found to re^ 
aemble, in appearance, raspberry ice-cream: when diah 
solved, the liquor seemed not unlike muddy port-wimr; 
and the sediment appeared, through a microscope, to 
be composed of dark-red globules. Some of this sedi- 
ment was brought to England, and it is generally sup* 
posed to have been a vegetable substance, the seed, pro- 
bably, of some species of iungus ; or, perhaps, to have 
been itself a minute kind of fungus. 

On the 1 8th of August, the ships passed Cape Dud" 
ley Digges, six miles northward of which a majestic 
glacier, or mass of ice, was remarked to occupy a 
space of four miles square, extending one mile into the 
sea, and rising to the height of at least a hundred feet. 
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On the same day the vessels passed WoUtenholme and 
Whale Sounds. 

About midnight of the 19th, Sir Thomas SmitKs 
Sound was distinctly seen. Captain Ross considered 
the bottom of this sound to have been eighteen leagues 
distant; but its entrance, he says, was completely block- 
ed up by ice. On the 2 1st, the ships stood over to 
explore an opening, supposed to have been that called 
Alderman Jones's Sound; but Captain Ross says that the 
ice and fog prevented a near approach. 

The night of the 24th of August was remarkable for 
having been the first on which the sun had been ob- 
served to set, since the 7 th of June. The land was now 
seen to take a southerly direction; and the ships pro- 
ceeded along it, as near as they could conveniently ap- 
proach for the floating masses of ice. 

On the dOth they entered a wide opening in the land, 
the Sir James Lancaster's Sound of Baffin. On each side 
of this opening was a chain of high mountains. The 
sea was perfectly free from ice, and the vessels proceeded 
on a westward course for several leagues. The weather 
had, for some time, been hazy; but, on its clearing op, 
Captain Ross states that a range of mountains about 
twenty-four miles distant, were seen to occupy the centre 
of the inlet. To these he gave the name of Croher Moun^ 
iains, and, imagining that no passage existed through 
them, he returned into the open sea, and, not long after- 
wards, sailed for England. 
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DAVIS'S STRAIT AND BAFFIN'S BAY 

CONCLUDED. 

The accounts that had been given by Captain Ross, 
>articularly respecting the apparent mountains, named 
>y him CroJcer Mountains, across Sir James Lancaster's 
>ound, not proving either conclusive or satisfactory, the 
!!iOrds of the Admiralty ordered two ships, the Hecla 
ind Griper, to be prepared for a further voyage of dis- 
»very in Baffin's Bay. The command of these vessels, 
us already stated, was giv^ to Captain Parry, who, in 
he previous expedition, had been ^econd in command 
inder Captain Ross. It was one important part of his 
nstructions, that he should advance to the northward, 
IS far as the opening into Lancaster's Sound ; that he 
ihould explore the bottom of that Sound, and, if pos« 
libl^ pass through it to Behring's Strait. The number 
)f men in both the vessels was ninety-four ; and many 
»f them were those who had accompanied Captain 
loss. 

Sfarrative ofCAPTAiN Parry's Voyage for the Discovery 
of a North' West Passage from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean, 

^Japtain Parry arrived at the entrance into Lancaster's 
^oimd, on the 30th of July, 1819; and, this day, saw 
lo fewer than eighty-two whales. Some of the officers 
ind men landed at Possession Bay, and recognized 
nany objects which they had seen there, when with 
Captain Ross. The tracks of human feet were ob- 
erved upon the banks of a stream. These at first ex- 
;ited much surprise; but, on examination, they were 
liscovered to have been made by the shoes of some of 
he same party, eleven months before. 
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In sailing, westward, up the Sound, Captain Fairf 
says that it is more easy to imagine than to describe tk 
almost breathless anxiety which was visible in every 
countenance, as the breeze, which had hitherto impelled 
the vessels, increased to a fresh gale. The mast- 
heads were crowded by the officers and men looking 
out ; and an unconcerned observer, if, on such an occa- 
sion, any could be imconcemed, would have been 
amused by the eagerness with which the various report» 
from those stations were received. 

After the vessels had proceeded a considerable distance, 
they passed some bold headlands, and high mountains. 
They also passed an inlet, to which Captain Parry gave 
the name of Croker's Bay^ and which he is of opinion 
may, hereafler , be found a passage from Lancaster's Sound 
into the Northern Sea. They were thence carried along 
briskly for three days. On the 4th of August, there was, 
from the mast-head, an exclamation of " land T' and that 
sound, which, on ordinary occasions, is of all others the 
most joyful to a seaman's ears, was, on this, the signal 
ibr disappointment and mortificaticm. The land, how- 
ever, proved to be an island. 

The vessels continued their progress, and several 
bays, capes, and headlands, were successively discover- 
ed. On the 22d there was a clear and extensive view 
to the northward ; the water was free from ice, and the 
voyagers now felt that they had entered the Polar Sea. 
The magnificent opening through which their passage 
had been effected, from BafHn's Bay, to a channel d^- 
nified with the name of WelUngtonf was called, by Cap- 
tain Parry, Barr<nt*t Straits. 

In latitude 75 degrees S minutes, and longitude 
103 degrees 44 minutes, an island was disoovered ; and 
Captain Sabine, with two other officers, landed on it 
They found, in four different places, the remains ci 
Esquimaux habitations. These were from seven to toi 
feet in diameto'; and to each was attached a cirde four 
or five feet in diameter, which had probably been die 
fire-place. The whole encampment appeared to hsff 
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been deserted for several years; but recent footstepa of 
r^-deer and musk-oxen were seen in many places. 

The circumstances under wbich the voyagers werv 
now sailing were, perhaps, such as had never oc cur red 
since the eariy days of navigation. There was land 
towards the north ; ice» it was supposed, was towards 
the south; the compasses by which the vessels had been 
steered, now varied so much, that they had beconM 
useless; and all the surrounding objects were obscured 
by a dense fog: consequently, there was now no other 
mode of regulating the course of the ships, than by trust- 
ing to the steadiness of the wind. 

On the 2d of September a star was seen; the first 
that had been visible for more than two months. Two 
da3rs afterwards, at a quarter past nine in the evenii^^ 
the ships, in latitude 74 degrees 44 minutes, crossed 
the meridian of 110 degrees from Greenwich, by whii^ 
they became entitled to £.5000 ; a reward offered by 
the British government to the first vessels which should 
cross that longitude, to the north of America. In order 
to commemorate the event, a lofty headland that they 
had just passed, was called Bountt/ Cape. On the fol- 
lowing day the ships, for the first time since they had 
quitted the English coast, dropped anchor in a road- 
stead, which was called the Bay of the Hecia mnd 
Griper ; and the crews landed on the largest of a group 
of islands, which Captain Parry named MelmUe Island* 
The ensigns and pendants were hoisted, as soon as the 
vessels had anchored; and it excited, in the voyagers, 
no ordinary sensatimis of pleasure, to see the Bridsh 
flag waving, ^r the first time, in regions, which, 
hitherto, had been considered beyond the limits of the 
habitable world. 

The wind now became unfavourable to their pro- 
gress; and a rapid accumulation of the ice, exposed the 
vessels to the greatest danger, and the crews to inces- 
sant fatigue* For several days they were unable to 
proceed further than along the coast of the island. 
This was the more mortifying, as Captain Parry had 
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'looked forward to the month of September, as tk pe- 
riod, of all others, favourable to the rapid prose- 
cution of his voyage. To add to his anxiety, a party oi 
seamen, who had been sent on shore, to hunt deer, lost 
their way, and, for three nights, were exposed to the in- 
clemency of the weather. The most distressing appre- 
hensions were entertained respecting the fate of these 
men ; nor, were they finally recovered, without con- 
siderable danger to those who were sent in search of 
them, and who, had their recovery been delayed one 
day longer, must themselves have perished. In grati- 
tude for this preservation, the nearest headland was 
named Cape Providence. 

The increasing dangers and difficulties attendant on 
continuing the navigation westward, prevented the ves- 
sels from proceeding further than to some distance 
along the coast of Melville Island. And, at length, 
Captain Parry, finding that no hope could be enter- 
tained, during the present season, of penetrating beyond 
this island,, he was induced to return to Hecla and 
Griper Bay, for the purpose of passing there the 
winter. 

It was now, however, requisite to cut a canal through 
the ice, which, since their departure, had extended a con- 
siderable distance into the sea; and to draw the 
ships up it into the harbour. In this operation, two 
parallel lines were cut, distant from each other, litde 
more than the breadth of the ships ; and the ice was 
divided into square pieces, which were subdivided di- 
agonally, and were either floated out of the canal, or 
simk beneath the adjacent ice. The laliour of cutting 
this canal may be imagined, when it is stated that the 
length was more than four thousand yards^ and that 
the average thickness of the ice was sevon inches. At 
three o'clock of September the 26th, the third day iqpent 
in this operation, the vessels reached thek winter 
quarters ; an event which was hailed with three hearty 
cheers, by the united ships' crews. The group en 
islands which had been discovered, were eddied die 
North Georgian Islands* 
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As the ships had now attained that station where, in 
all probabihty, they were destined to remain for eight 
or nine months, every precaution was taken for their 
security, and for the preservation of the various stores 
which they contained. A regular system also was 
adopted, for the maintenance of good order, cleanliness, 
and the health of the crews, during the approaching long, 
dark, and dreary winter. All the masts, except the lower 
ones, were dismantled ; and the boats, spars, ropes, and 
sails, were removed on shore, in order to give as much 
room as possible on the deck. The ropes and sails were 
all hard frozen, and it was requisite to keep them in that 
state, till the return of spring. A housing of planks, 
covered with wadding-tilt, such as is used for stage-wag- 
gons, was formed upon the deck of each of the vessels ; 
and thus constituted a comfortable shelter from the snow 
and the wind. 

The crews were in excellent health, and every care 
was taken to preserve it. Regulations were made, in 
the allowances both of bread and meat : as a pre- 
servative against scurvy, the men were allowed a 
quantity of vinegar with their meat, and they, every 
day, took a portion of lime-juice and sugar. The next 
care was for the minds of the men, the health of which 
Captain Parry wisely considered to have no small in- 
fluence on that of the body. This excellent officer, 
anxious for their amusement during the long and tedi- 
ous interval of winter, proposed, that a play should 
occasionally be got up on board the Hecla. He con- 
sidered to this be the readiest means of preserving, 
among the crews, that cheerfulness and good-humour 
which had hitherto subsisted. The proposal was readily 
seconded by the officers of both ships : lieutenant Beechy 
was consequently elected stage-manager, and the first per- 
formance was fixed for the 5th of November. In order 
still further to promote good-humour, and to furnish 
amusing occupation, a weekly newspaper was set oa 
foot, csdled the " North Georgia Gazette, and Winter 
Chronicle)*' of which Captain Sabine undertook to be 
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the editor, under a promise that it should be supp<^ 
by original contributions from the officers of ibe two 
ships. 

On the 4th of November the sun sank beneath die 
horizon, not to appear again above it for the space of 
ninety-six days. On the 5th the theatre was opoied, 
with the farce of " Miss in her Teens ;** and Captain 
Parry found so much benefit accrue to his men, from 
the amusement which this kind of spectacle afforded 
them, and with the occupation of fitting up the theatre 
and taking it down again, that the dramatic represent- 
ations were continued through the whole winter, and 
were performed and witnessed with equal pleasure, even 
when the cold upon the stage was intense. 

The sinking of the sun below the horizon, for so lon^ 
a period, seemed to occasion a painful sensation to the 
animals, inhabitants of the iskmd, as well as to the 
human beings who had sought ^ temporary as3rlum on 
it : for, from that time, the wolves began to approach 
the ships, as if drawn thither by a melancholy sympathy; 
and they oflen howled, most piteously, for many suc- 
cessive hours. They, however, seldom appeared in 
greater numbers than two or three together ; and it was 
somewhat extraordinary, that although tlie crews of 
both vessels were, for many weeks, intent on killing 
or catching some of them, they never could succeed. 
Only one bear was seen during the whole winter: it 
was of the white kind, and had tracked Captain Sabine s 
servant quite to the ships; but, being there saluted hy 
a volley of balls, it ran off and escaped. 

The circumstances under which the crews of these 
vessels were situated, being such as had never before oc- 
curred, it cannot be uninteresting to know in what 
manner they passed their time during three m<mths of 
nearly total darkness, and in the midst of a severe 
winter. 

The officers and quarter-masters were divided into four 
watches, which were regularly kept, as at sea; wUle the 
icmainder of the ship's company were allowed to enjoy 
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Cheir night's r^st undisturbed. The hands were turned 
up at a quarter before six in the morning; and both the 
decks were well rubbed with stones and warm sand, 
before eight o'clock, at which time both officers and 
men went to breakfast. Three quarters of an hour 
being allowed, after breakfast, for the men to prepare 
themselves for muster, they were all assembled on 
the deck at a quarter past nine; and a strict inspection 
took place, as to their personal cleanliness, and the 
good condition, as well as sufficient warmth, of their 
clothing. The reports of the officers having been 
made to Captain Parry, the men were then allowed to 
walk about, or, more usually, to run round the upper 
deck; whilst he went down to examine the state of the 
deck below, accompanied by Lieutenant Beechey and 
Mr. Edwards the surgeon. 

The state of this deck may be said, indeed, to have . 
constituted the chief source of anxiety; and, at this pe* 
riod, to have occupied by far the greatest share of 
attention. Whenever any dampness appeared, or, what 
more frequently happened, any accumulation of ice had 
taken place during the preceding night, the necessary 
means were immediately adopted for removing it: in 
the former case^ usually by rubbing the wood with clothsy 
and then directing hot air to the place; and, in the 
latter, by scraping off the ice, so as to prevent its wet- 
ting the deck, by any accidental increase of tempera- 
ture. In this respect the bed-places were peculiarly 
troublesome ; the inner partition, or that next the ship's 
side, being, almost invariably, covered with more or less 
dampness or ice, according to the temperature of the 
deck during the preceding night. 

All the requisite examinations being finished, the 
men, when the weather would permit, were sent out 
to walk on shore till noon; but, when the day was 
too inclement to admit of this exercise, they were 
ordered to run round and round the deck, keep-^ 
ing step to the tune of an organ, or to a song of their 
own singing. A few of the men did not, at first, quite 
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like this systematic mode of taking exercise; but, when 
they found that no plea, except that of illness, was ad- 
mitted as an excuse, they not only willingly and cheer- 
fully complied, but they made it the occasion of much 
humour and frolic among themselves. 

The officers, who dined at two o'clock, were also in 
the habit of occupying one or two hours, of the middle 
of the day, in rambling on shore, even in the darkest 
period ; except when a fresh wind or a heavy snow- 
drift confined them within the housing of the ships. 
It may well be imagined, that, at this period, there was 
but little to be met with in their walks on shore, which 
could either amuse or interest them. The necessity of 
not exceeding the limited distance of one or two miles, 
lest a snow-drift, which often arose very suddenly, 
should prevent their return, added considerably to the 
dull and tedious monotony which, day after day, pre- 
' sen ted itself. Towards the south was the sea, covered 
with one unbroken surface of ice, uniform in its daz- 
zling whiteness, except that, in some parts, a few 
hummocks were seen thrown up somewhat above the 
general level. Nor did the land offer much greater 
variety: it was covered with snow, except here and 
there a brown patch of bare ground in some exposed 
situations, w^here the wind had not allowed the snow 
to remain. When viewed from the summit of the 
neighbouring hills, on one of those calm, clear days, 
which not unfrequently occurred during the winter, 
the scene was such as to induce contemplations, that 
had, perhaps, more of melancholy than of any other 
feeling. Not an object was to be seen on which the 
eye could long rest with pleasure, unless when directed 
to the spot where the ships lay. The smoke which 
there issued from the several fires, affording a certain 
ikidication of the presence of man, gave a partial cheer- 
falness to this part of the prospect; and the sound of 
voices, which, during the cold weather, could be heard 
at a much greater distance than usual, served, now 
and then, to break the silence which reigned arouxid»-»- 
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a silence far different from that peaceable composure 
which characterizes the landscape of a cultivated coun* 
try: it was the death-like stillness of the most 
dreary desolation, the total absence of animated ex- 
istence. 

The weather became intensely severe; and, during 
the latter part of November, and the first half of De- 
cember, Captain Parry's journal presents little more than 
observations on it; and on the meteoric appearances 
and fantastic illusions of light and colour, with which the 
voyagers were often amused. At one time, the moon 
appeared to be curiously deformed by refraction ; the 
lower edges of it seeming to be indented with deep 
notches, and afterwards to be cut off square at the 
bottom ; whilst a single ray or column of light, of the 
same diameter as the moon, was observed to descend 
from it to the top of a hill. At another time, several 
transparent clouds were seen to emit, upward, columns 
of light, resembling the aurora borealis. The aurora 
borealis itself appears to have been seldom witnessed, 
in the splendour with which it occasionally illuminates 
even the northern parts of Scotland ; still it was both 
frequent and vivid enough to give variety and beauty 
to the long nights which the voyagers had to endure. 

The new year was ushered in by weather compara^ 
tively mild ; but it soon regained its former severity. 
Captain Parry and his crews did not, however, experience 
those effects from the cold, even when 49 degrees below 
0, which preceding voyagers have stated; such as 
a dreadful sensation-on the lungs, when the air is in* 
haled at a very low temperature; or the vapour with 
which an inhabited room is charged, condensing into a 
shower of snow, immediately on the opening of a door 
or window. What they did observe was Uiis : on the 
opening of the doors, at the top and bottom of the 
hatch-way ladders, the vapour was condensed, by the 
sudden admission of the cold air, into a visible fonnf 
exactly resembling a very thick smoke. This apparent 
smoke settled on the pannels of the doors and qn the 
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bulk-heads, and immediately froze, by which the latter 
were covered with a thick coating fjf ice, which it wu 
necessary frequently to scrape off. 

The extreme seventy of the cold, whidi was some- 
times prevalent, may be imagined from the foUowing 
fact :— A house, erected on ^e shore, for scientific pur- 
poses, caught fire; and a servant of Captain Sabine, in 
his endeavours to extinguish it, exposed his hands, in 
the first instance, to the operation of considerable heat; 
and he afterwards, for some time, remained without 
gloves, in the open air. When taken on board the ship, 
his hands presented a strange appearance. They were 
perfectly hard, inflexible, and colourless ; possessii^ a 
degree of translucency, and exhibiting more the external 
character of pieces of sculptured marble, than of ani- 
mated matter. They were immediately plunged into 
the cold bath, where they were continued more than 
two hours, before their flexibihty could be restored. 
The abstraction of heat had been so great, that the 
water, in contact with the fingers, congealed upon 
them, even half an hour after they had be^ immersed. 
During the cold application, the man suffered acute 
piin, by which he became so faint and exhausted, that 
It was requisite to put him to-bed. In less than three 
hours, an inflammation came on, which extended high up 
the arm ; and, soon afterwards, each hand, from the 
wrist downward, was enclosed in a kind of bladder, 
containing nearly a pint of viscid serous fluid. There 
were, however, diree fingers of one hand, and two af 
the other, in which this vesication did not fonn. These 
fingers continued cold and insensible, nor could the cir- 
culation in them be restored; and, eventually, the am- 
putation of them became necessary. 

The distance at which sounds were heard in the 
open air, during the continuance of intense cohl, seems 
almost incredible. Captain Parry says that bis people 
were distinctly heard, conversing in a ooramon tone of 
voice, at the distance of a mile; and that he heard a 
num singing to himself, at even 9 still greater dittancs^ 
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Another circumstance occurred^ scarcely less curioiui 
than this: the smell of smoke was so strong, 
two miles leeward of the ships, that it impeded 
the breathing. This shows to what a distance the 
smoke was carried horizontally, owing to the difficulty 
with which it rises, at a very low temperature of thiia 
atmosphere. 

In the severest weather, the officers sometimetf 
amused themselves by freezing quicksilver, and beat« 
ing it out on an anvil, so great was the severity of the 
cold; yet, not the slightest inconvenience was suffered, 
from exposure to the open air, by persons well clothed, 
so long as the weather was perfectly calm ; but, in 
walking against even a very light wind, a smarting 
sensation was experienced all over the face, accom- 
panied by a pain in the middle of the forehead, which 
soon became severe. 

As a specimen of (he average proportion of ice 
formed in the harbour, it is stated that, where the depth 
of the water was twenty-five feet, the ice was found to 
be six feet and a half thick; and the snow on the sur- 
face was eight inches deep. 

Towards the end of January, some of the port-holes 
of one of the vessels were opened, in order to admit 
the carpenters and armorers to repair the main-top- 
sail-yard. On the 3d of February the sun was seen 
from the main-top of the Hecla, for the first time since 
the 11th of November. By the 7th, there was suffi- 
cient day-light, from eight o'clock till four, to enable 
the men to perform, with facility, any work on the 
outside of the ships. 

On the 13 th, Captain Parry was induced, by the 
cheering presence of the sun, for several hours above 
the horizon, to open the dead-lights, or shutters, of 
his stem-windows, in order to admit the day-light, 
afler a privation of it, for four months, in that part of 
the ship. The baize curtains, which had been nailed 
close to the windows, in the beginning of the winter, 
were, howeveri so firmly frozen to them, that it waa 
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necessary to cut them away; and twelve large buckets 
full of ice or frozen vapour, were taken from between 
the double sashes, before they could be got clear. 
This premature uncovering of the windows, however, 
caused such a change in the temperature of the Hecla, 
that, for several weeks afterwards, those on board 
were sensible of a more intense degree of cold, than 
they had felt during all the preceding part of the win- 
ter. 

The months of March and April seem to have pass- 
ed tediously on, in watching the state of the weather. 
The crew of the Griper became somewhat sickly, in 
consequence of the extreme moisture, which it was 
found iinpossible to exclude from their bed-places. 
In May, Captain Parry laid out a small garden, plant- 
ing it with radishes, onions, mustard, and cress ; but 
the experiment failed, though some common ship-peas, 
planted by the men, throve extremely well. 

On the l£th of May, some ptarmigans were seen. 
These were hailed as a sure omen of returning summer. 
Several of the men went out on shooting excursions; 
and, being exposed,' for several hours, to the glare of 
the sun and snow, became affected with that painful 
inflammation in the eyes, called ** snow-blindness." As 
a preventive of this complaint, a piece of black crape 
was given to each man, to be worn as a kind of short 
veil, attached to the hat. This was found to be suffi- 
ciently efficacious. But a more convenient mode was 
adopted by some of the officers: they took out the 
glasses from spectacles, and substituted black or green 
crape in their place. 

In the beginning of May, the men cut the ice round 
the Hecla. This was done by means of axes and saws, 
and with astonishing labour ; for the ice was still more 
than six feet thick. On the 17th, the operation was 
completed,' and the ships were once more afloat. 
. Captain Parry and Captain Sabine, accompanied by 
ten other persons, officers and men, set off, on the 
1st of June, to make a tour through the island. They 
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took with them tents, fuel, and provisions; and carried 
their luggage in a small, light cart, to which the sailors 
occasionsdly fastened their hlankets, by way of sails. 
They travelled by night, as well to have the benefit 
which any warmth of the sun might give during their 
hours of rest, as to avoid the glare of its light upon 
the snow. The vegetable productions which they ob- 
served, were chiefly the dwarf willow, sorrel, pop- 
py, saxifrage, and ranunculus. The animals were 
mice, deer, a musk ox, a pair of swallows, ducks, 
geese, plovers, and ptarmigans; with some of which 
they occasionally varied their fare. The tracks, both of 
deer and musk oxen, were numerous; and one deer fol- 
lowed the party for some time, and gambolled round 
them, at a distance of only thirty yards. The soil of 
the island was, in general, barren ; but, in some places, 
it was rich, and abounded with the finest moss. On 
one part of the beach, the travellers found a point of 
land eighty feet above the sea : this they named Point 
Niast after one of the officers of the party ; and they 
had the patience to raise on it, as a memorial of their 
exertions, a monument of ice, of conical form, twelve 
feet broad at the base, and as many in height. Thej 
enclosed within the mass, in a tin cylinder, an account 
of the party who had erected it, with a few silver and 
copper English coins; and Mr. Fisher, the assistant 
surgeon, constructed it with a solidity which may make 
it last, for many years, as a land-mark; for it is visi- 
ble at the distance of several miles, both by sea and 
land. In one place, within a hundred yards of the sea, 
the remains of six Esquimaux huts were discovered. 
After a fortnight's absence, the party returned to the 
ships. 

The approach of summer now began to be apparent, 
from the state of vegetation on the island ; and, during 
the warm weather, a great quantity of sorrel was daily 
gathered. The hunting parties also brought in an 
abundance of animal food. The total quantity ob- 
tained, during the continuance of the vessels at Mel*' 
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Yille island, was 3 musk oxen, 68 hares, 53 geeie, 
59 ducks, and 144 ptarmigans; afibrding, in the wboW, 
3766 pounds of meat. 

On the ft2d of June, the men were delighted to ob- 
serve that the ice had begun to be in motion; and, en 
the Idth of July, the snow had entirely disappeared, 
except along the sides of caverns, and in othex hollows, 
where it had formed considerable drifts^ The appesr- 
ance of the land was, consequently, much the same at 
it had been when the ships first reached the island. 
The walks which the men were now enabled to take, 
and the luxurious hving afforded by the hunting-par- 
ties, together with the iD^undant supj^ of acnrrd, which 
was always at conunimd, were the means of completely 
eradicating the scurvy; and the whole of the ships' 
companies were now in as good health^ and certainiy 
in as good spirits, as when the expedition left Eng- 
land. 

After having made an accurate survey of Winter 
Harbour, where the vessels had been frozen up nearly 
eleven months, Captain Parry resolved to qodt it. Ac* 
cordingly, on the 1st of August, the vessftls wdghed 
anchor, and stood out to sea. Towards the west, the 
direction in which they were proceeding, the sea, at 
first, presented a very flattering aj^^earance, being 
more clear of ice than it had been a month later in the 
preceding year, and presenting a fine navigaUe diSB* 
nel, two miles and a half in width, which, firom the 
mast-head, appeared to continue at Usat as the eye 
could reach* 

They had not, however, proceeded many leagoa 
westward of their winter quarters, when die wind Mew 
directly against them, and their course was ftordier 
opposed by a strong current, which set towards die 
east. To these difficulties, great da&Aer was sooa 
added, from the drifting and pressore of die ios, whidi 
threatened the Griper, in particiilar, with total da* 
atruction. They penetrated to the longitude of US 
degrees 48 minutes, being the westemmoit meridiaA 



hitherto reftched, in the Polar Sea, to the north of 
Am^ica. But they had made so little progress, and 
were in such incessant danger; and the officers had so 
little hope of heing able to effect any further dis- 
coveries of importance, during the present season, that 
Captain Parry at length determined to return* 

On §• consultal;ion with his officers, respecting the 
best course to be pursued, it was resolved that, in thek 
voyage homeward, they should run along the edge of 
the ice^ mAi the intention of availing theroaelves of any 
opening that might lead towards the coast of America. 
It was not till the ^6di, that the ships got clear of 
Cape Providence; but, after that, they had an open 
channel, and sailed before the wind, with such rapic&yi 
and so little interruption, that, in six days, they cleared 
Sir Jennes LanaiHers Soundf and were once more in 
Bqjffuf's Bay, They now stood along the western, 
shore of dus bay, whidi they found indented with seve^ 
ral deep bays or inlets. 

On the 3d of September, they passed some ice-ba'gf , 
which were a hundred and fiiy or two hundred &et 
above the surface of the water; and, soon afterwards^ 
in an inlet, wliich Captain Ross had named the Biaer 
CfyeUf the voyagers saw four canoes, each of which 
contained an £squimaux» These approached the ships ; 
and the men, at their own desire, were taken on boiurd. 
Three of them were young, and the fourth about 
sixty years of age. They appeared to be much pleased 5 
and exj^essed their delijg^t by jumping, and by loud 
and repeated ejaculations* Although there was no in- 
tcarpreter, they bartered several articles, in a manner 
that showed they were no strangers to traffic. 

Some of the officers landed, and went to visit two 
Esquimaux tents, whidi were situated within a low 
point of land, that formed the eastern side of the €ii« 
trance to a considerable branch of the inlet. The in«- 
habitants, men, women, and children, on beholding 
them, czxne running out, with loud and continued 
shouting. Two of ^e women had infants slung, in a 
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kind of bag, at their back, much in the same manner at 
gypsies are accustomed to carry tlieir children. There 
were seven other cliildren, from twelve to three years 
of age, besides two infants in arms. 

The officers purchased whatever things these people 
had to dispose of, and, in exchange for them, gave 
knives, axes, brass kettles, needles, and other articles; 
and then added such presents as they considered might 
be further serviceable to them. Though they appeared 
anxious to possess whatever the visitors had to give, 
they did not exhibit any disposition to pilfer. And, is 
some of the bargains, particularly for a sledge and t 
dog, the articles, though previously paid for, were all 
punctually delivered. 

In stature these Indians, like the Esquimaux in 
general, are much below the usual standard. The 
height of the men is from four feet and a half to ^st 
feet and a half, and- of the women about four feet ten 
inches. Their faces, in the younger individuals, are 
round and plump : their skin is smooth, and their com- 
plexion not very dark : their teeth are very wliite, and 
their eyes small ; their nose is small, and their bair 
black, straight, and glossy. All the women, except 
one, had their faces tattooed ; and two of them had their 
hands tattooed also. The children were, in general, 
good-looking ; and one of them, a boy about twelve 
years of age, was a remarkably fine, and even hand- 
some lad. 

The dress of the men consists of a seal-skin jacket, 

with a hood, which is occasionally drawn over the head. 

' The breeches are also, generally, of seal-skin; and the 

boots, which are formed so as to meet the breeches, aie 

of the same material. In the dress of the women, the 

drawers cover the middle part of the body, from the 

• hips to one-third down the thighs; the fest of which, u 

' far as the knees, is naked. The children are all le- 

' markably well clad ; their dress, both in the nudes and 

. females, being, in every respect, similar to that of the 

men. 
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The tents which constitute the summer habitations of 
tiiese Esquimaux, are principally supported by a pole 
of whalebone, about fourteen feet high. This pole 
stands perpendicularly, and has four or five feet of it 
projecting above the skins which form the roof and 
sides. The length of the tent is about seventeen feet^ 
and the breadth from seven to nine ; and the bed occur 
pies nearly one-third of the whole apartment. The 
covering of the tent is fastened to the ground by curved 
pieces of bone. 

Captain Parry, after taking leave of these his new ac^ 
quaintance, directed his course towards England; and 
arrived in the river Thames about the middle of No- 
vember. 

With regard to the probable existence and accon^ 
plishment of a north-west passage into the Pacific 
Ocean, this indefatigable and accomplished officer rer 
marks, that, as to the existence of such a passage, he 
does not entertain a doubt ; but that he is not san^ 
^uine as to its ever being accomplished. The difficul- 
ties that are presented by the increasing breadtli and 
thickness of the ice to the westward, after passing Bajr- 
row's Strait, added to the excessive severity of the cli- 
mate, and the shortness of the season in which the 
Polar Sea can be navigated; these are circumstances 
which render almost hopeless any attempt to pass from 
the Atlantic westward. Captain Parry seems incline^ 
to think that there is more probability of being able to 
effect the passage, by sailing from Behring's Strait, east- 
ward, than from Baffin's Bay towards the west. But, 
in this case, it would be an impracticable passage fojr 
British ships. The great length of the voyage, the imr 
possibility of taking out a sufficiency of provisions an4 
fuel, and the severe trial to which the health of the 
crews would be subjected, by suddenly passing from the 
heat of the torrid zone, into the intense cold of a long 
winter, seem to render hopeless all our efforts to effect 
the voyage in this direction. , • 
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LABRADOR AND GREENLAND. 

On the south-western side of Davis's Strait is the wild, 
extensive, and uncivilised country of Labrador. Its 
coast was first discovered by the Portuguese navigators; 
but the frigidity of its climate is such, that no setde- 
ments of any importance have ever been fixed upon its 
shores. Even tlie extent of the country has been but 
imperfectly ascertained; for all the knowledge we 
have hitherto obtained respecting it» relates only to the 
coast. The inland territory remains yet unexplored. 

Captain George Cartwright resided on the coast of 
Labrador, at different intervals, for sixteen yean* 
He states that the face of the country, as far as he couM 
discover it, was mountainous and desolate; and that 
some of the mountains were of considerable elevation. 
The soil, in some parts of the southern coast, appears, at 
ifirst sight, to be fertile and covered with verdure ; but, 
on examination, it is found to be poor, and the verdure 
is that of coarse plants, which would not serve as food 
for horses, cattle, or sheep. Some attempts have bees 
made to cultivate this coast, but the depredations ii 
bears and wolves have proved a formidable impedi- 
ment; and such is the severity of the climate, that 
cattle must be housed for nine months in the year. 

The whole eastern coast of Labradiv exhibits a very 
barren appearance: the mountains rise abruptly firom 
the sea, and are cQmposed of rocks, that are diinly 
covered with peat 'eardi. This produces only stunted 
spruce trees, and a few plants; but the ac^acent sesi 
and the various rivers ana lakes, abound with fish, fowl, 
and amphibious animals. Springs are rare, and fresh 
water is chiefly supplied by melted snow. In the various 
bajTs of this coast, dierc are numerous islands, on which 
eider-ducks, and multitudes of other sea-fowl breed. 
On some of the larger islands there are de^, foxes, and 
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hares* The fruits of Labrador consist chiefly of cur- - 
rants, raspberries, cranberries, whortle-berries, apples^ 
and pears. Among the mineral productions is a kind 
of felspar, which, when polished, exhibits a display of 
brilliant and beautiful colours. 

The climate of this country, though severe, is healthy. 
There is little appearance of summer till about the mid* 
die of July; and, in September, winter indicates its ap« 
proach. During summer the heat is sometimes un« 
pleasant; and the cold of winter is of long duration, 
and generally intense. In Labrador, as in all other 
countries of northern climates, the quadrupeds are 
clothed with a longer and thicker fur during winter, than 
in summer ; and many of the birds have a sof^^r down, 
and feathers of a closer texture, than those of milder 
countries. Some of the animals also assume a white 
clothing at the commencement of winter. 

The native inhabitants of Labrador are moutUaineert 
and Esquimaux, between whom there subsists an in- 
vincible aversion. The former, who inhabit the ini* 
tenor districts towards the north, are of dark colour, 
and robust constitution, though their limbs are small. 
They subsist chiefly on rein«^eer, which they are very 
dexterous in killing : they also kill foxes, martens, and 
beavers. As these people live a wandering life, they 
never build houses ; but they construct a kind of tents, 
and cover them with branches of trees, and with deer- 
skins. Their summer dress consists of skins freed from 
the hair; and their winter-dress is formed of beaver and 
deer-skins, with the hair on. During the summer they 
traverse the country, in canoes, along the rivers and 
lakes. These canoes are covered with the bark of die 
birch-tree; and, although they are so light as to be 
easily carried, some of them are large enough to contain 
a whole family, together with the materials of their traffic. 
In winter the mountaineers of Labrador pass over the 
snow, by means of what are called snow-shoes. 

These mountaineers are esteemed an industrious 
people. They bear fatigue with almost incredible reso- 
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lution and patience; and will often travel two succes* 
sive days without food. They, every year, come to tlic 
Canada merchants, who have sesd-fisheries on the 
southern coast, and bargain their furs, in exchange for 
blanketing, fire-arms, and ammunition ; and they are im- 
moderately fond of spirits. Some of them profess to 
be Roman Catholics ; but their whole religion seems to 
consist in reciting a few prayers, and in counting their 
beads. 

It is customary with these Indians, to destroy such 
persons among them as become aged and decrepid. 
I'his practice they endeavour to vindicate from ^eir 
mode of life : for they assert that those who are unable 
to procure the necessaries requisite for their existence, 
ought not live merely to consume them. 

The Esquimaux^ who inhabit the northern parts of 
the country, are a race similar to the Greeidanders. 
They have a deep tawny or rather copper-coloured 
complexion; and are inferior in size to the generality 
of Europeans. Their faces are flat, and their noses 
short. Their hair is black and coarse ; and their hands 
and feet are remarkably small. Their dress, like that 
of the mountaineers, is entirely of skins ; and consists 
of a sort of hooded shirt, of breeches, stockings, and 
boots. The dress of the different sexes is simiJLELr, ex- 
cept that the women wear large boots, and have their 
upper garment ornamented with a kind of tail. In 
their, boots they occasionally place their children; but 
the youngest child is always carried at the back of its 
mother, in the hood of her jacket. The women orna- 
ment their heads with large strings of beads, whidi 
tliey fasten to the hair above their ears. 

The weapons of these Esquimaux are darts, bows, 
and arrows ; and their food consists chiefly of the flesh 
of seals, deer, and birds; and of flsh. Some of their 
canoes are near twenty feet in length, and not more 
than two feet wide. They each contain only one pa- 
son ; are formed of a frame-work, covered with skins; 
and are so extremely light, that they are easily ovenet. 
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Notwithstanding this, and the circumstance that few 
of the Esquimaux are able to swim, these people are 
able to navigate them, in safety, without a compass, 
and even in the thickest fogs. When the ground is 
covered with snow, they traverse the country in 
sledges, drawn by dogs. 

During winter, they live in houses, or rather 
in a kind of caverns, which they sink in the earth; 
and, during summer, they occupy tents, made 
circular with poles, and covered with skins. Their 
only beverage is water. The men are extremely indo- 
lent ; and all the laborious occupations, except that of 
procuring food, are performed by the women. They 
sew with the sinews of deer; and much of their needle- 
work is very neat. The Esquimaux cannot reckon, nu- 
merically, beyond six; and their compound numbers 
reach no further than 21 : all beyond this are called 
a multitude. 

The principal articles of export, obtained from tlie 
coast of Labrador, are cod-fish, salmon, oil, whalebone, 
and furs of various kinds» 

NEWFOUNDLANI). 

Near the south-eastern extremity of Labrador is the 
island of Newfoundland ; which, at present, constitutes 
an important station, for the British cod-fisheries. It 
is of triangular form, and about three hundred miles in 
circuit ; and, though it lies between the same parallels 
of latitude as the south of France, its climate is very 
severe. In winter the rivers are frozen to the thick- 
ness of several feet; and, during this season, the earth is 
covered with snow, and the cold is so intense that the 
power of vegetation is destroyed. The coasts abound 
in creeks, roads, and harbours ; and the interior of the 
island is full of steep rocks, woody hills, and sandy 
valleys ; and of plains, interspersed with rocks, lakes, 
and marshes. A very small portion of it is at present 
cultivated; for neither the soil nor the climate is favour- 
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mble to productions necessary to the support of human 
life. St. John^Sy the chief town of the ishmd, is a mean 
and ill-built place, with narrow and dirty streets. It is 
situated on the south-eastern part of the coast, and has 
a considerable harbour. 

This island formerly belonged to the French ; but, in 
1713, it was ceded to the English, to whom it still be- 
longs* Its chief importance is derived from its yici- 
nity to an immense bank, beneath the surface of the 
ocean, which is frequented by myriads of cod-fish. On 
this bank there are annually employed more than two thou- 
aand fishing- vesseb; and four hundred merdiant-shqw, 
in conveying the fish to difierent parts of the world. 
All t])e fish are caught by lines ; and they are con- 
veyed to the shores of Newfoundland, to be salted and 
dried, or otherwise prepared for exportation. The 
Newfoundland fishery usually commences about the 
middle of May, and continues till the end of Sep- 
tember. 

0R££NLAin>, 

Is an extensive peninsula, or, as some geographers be- 
lieve, an immense island, lying north of the 60th de- 
gree of latitude, and between the 48th and 70th de- 
grees of west longitude. It is said to have been 
originally discovered, as early eat the teftth century, hj 
a party of exiled Icelanders, who gave to it tJie name of 
" Greenland," from its exhibiting a much greater ap- 
pearance of verdure than IcdUind. Cape FaretveH its 
southernmost point, is a small iskdad divided from the 
shore by a narrow inlet. 

The interior of the country is dreary «nd moimtain- 
oiis ; and some of the mountiuns are bo lofty, that they 
are visible to the distance of move tiban Ibity lei^paes. 
They are covered widi perpetual aaow; and ice and 
Kiow, like the glaciert of Switzerland* fiU the devated 
plains, and even many of die valleys. The lon^ands, 
adjacent to the sea-coast, aar e dodied with wtsdjut 
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during the summer season. The coast is indented with 
many bays and creeks, which extend far into the land ; 
but many parts of it are altogether inaccessible by ship- 
ping, on account of the enormous masses of floating ice, 
which abound in the extreme northern seas. 

Christian Missionaries were settled in this country, 
by the Danes, many centuries ago ; and they formed 
churches and monasteries in different parts, through an 
extent of country nearly two hundred miles in length. 
From authentic records it appears that Greenland was 
anciently divided into two districts, the westernmost of 
which contained four parishes and one hundred villages ; 
and the other, twelve parishes, one hundred and twenty 
villages, the see of a bishop, and two monasteries. 
The present inhabitants of the western districts are, 
however, separated from those of the east by impassable 
deserts and mountains. 

This country is subject to Denmkrk ; and the parts 
of it that are chiefly visited by Danes and Norwe- 
gians, lie between the 64th and 68th degrees of north 
latitude ; and, to this distance, the climate is said not to 
be very severe. At one time there was a Danish fac- 
tory as far north as the 73d degree; but, beyond the 
68th degree of latitude, the cold in winter is, in 
general, so intense, that even the rocks burst by the ex- 
pansive power of the frost. Thunder and lightning 
seldom occur in Greenland; but the aurora borealis 
is frequently visible, particularly in the spring of the 
year ; and is often so bright and vivid, as to afford 
sufficient light for a person to read by it. 

Some of the southern parts of Greenland are fertile; 
but, in general, the soil resembles that of other moun- 
tainous countries ; the hills being barren, and the val- 
leys and low grounds being rich and fruitful. The 
principal quadrupeds of this country are rein-deer, 
dogs resembling vrolves, Arctic faxes, and white or 
polar bears. The walrus and several kinds of seals fre- 
c^uent the shores. Eagles and other birds of prey are 
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numerous. Whales and porpesses abound along the 
coasts ; and the adjacent sea and bays yield an abun- 
dance of holibut, turboty cod, haddodcs, and other 
fish. 

The inhabitants of Greenland arc supposed to 
have liad their origin from the Esquimaux of La- 
brador, for they nearly resemble that people. They 
arc short, and somei/i^t corpulent; and have broad 
faces, flat noses, thick lips, black hair, and a yel- 
lowish tawny complexion. The keenneaa of the wind 
and the glare of the snow, render them subject to pain- 
ful disorders in the eyes : they are also idlBicted with 
many diseases, which tend to render them short hTed. 
They are a quiet, orderly, and good-humoured people ; 
but of a cold, phlegmatic, and indolent disposition. 
They never wash themselves with water, but lick their 
hands, and then rub their faces with them ; in the same 
manner as a cat washes herself with ber paws. In 
most of their habits they are extremely fUthy. 

When animal food can be procured, they prefer it to 
any other; but, in times of scarcity, they are sometimes 
compelled to subsist on soa-weeds, and on roots dressed 
in train-oil and fat. The intestines of animals, and 
offals of various kinds, are accounted l^y them as 
dainties. 

Their clothes are chiefly made of the skins of rein- 
deer and seals. The men wear their hair short; and 
commonly hanging down from the crown of the bead 
on every side. The women, on the contrary, seldom 
cut their hair. 

The Greenlanders all speak the same language^ 
though different dialects prevail in different parts of 2ie 
country; and so numerous are the words of their lan- 
guage, that, like the Chinese, they are said to have a 
proper word for every -object or art that reqaires dis- 
tinction. 

These people have no traditions xespecdng .tbe me- 
morable actions of their ancestors; furtlier than that, 
many winters ago, some Norwegian setders were skin 
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by tlic population of the adjacent country, who unani- 
mously rose in arms against them. Among oth^ 
strange notions entertained by the Greendanders, they 
imagine tlxat rain is occasioned by the overflowing of 
reservoirs in the heavens ; and they asaert that, if the 
banks of these reservoirs shoidd burst, the sky would 
fall down. The medical practice in this country ii 
confined to a set of men who have die appellation of 
*' Angekoks," or conjurers. 

When a Greenlander is at tlie point of death, hiB 
friends and relatives array him in his best clothes and 
boots. They silently bewail him for an hour, after 
which they prepare for his interment. The body, 
having been sewed up in his best seal or deer-skin, is 
laid in the burying-place, covered with a skin, and with 
green sods ; and, over these, with heaps of stones, ta 
defend it from tlie attack of predaceous animals. Near 
the place of interment, the survivors deposit the wea- 
pons of the deceased, and the tools he daily used* 
With the women are deposited their knives and sewix^g 
implements. The intention in so doing is, that the 
person departed may not be without employment in the 
next world. 

The Greenlanders are said to worsliip tlie sun, and 
to ofler sacrifices to an imaginary evil spirit, that be 
may not prevent their success in hunting and fisliing* 
They have a confused notion respecting the immor- 
tality of the soul, and tlie existence of a future state; 
and they believe that the spirits of deceased persons 
sometimes appear on the eartli, and hold communica- 
tion with the " Angekoks," or conjurers, to whom pe- 
culiar privileges and honours belong. 

The traffic tliat is carried on among the Green- 
landers is simple and concise, and is wholly conducted 
by exchange or barter. These people very rarely cheat 
or take undue advantage of one another; and it is 
considered infamous to be guilty of tlieft. But they 
are said to glory in over-reaching or robbing an Eu-^ 
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ropean; as they consider this a proof of supenor 
talent and ingenuity. 

Wherever a great assembly or rendezvous of Green- 
landers takes place, as at a dancing-match or any grand 
festival, there are always some persons who expose 
their wares to view, and who publicly announce what 
goods they want in exchange for them. The chief 
articles of traffic, with Europeans, are fox and seal- 
skins, whale and seal-oil, wh^ebone, and the horns of 
narwhals. For these, they receive, in exchange, iron 
points for their spears, knives, saws, gimlets, chisels, 
needles, chests, boxes, clothing, and utensils of various 
kinds. 

The chief festival of the Greenlanders is that which 
they call the sun-feast ; but this is merely held for the 
purpose of dancing and other amusements, and not 
for any religious acts or ceremonies. It is held about 
the commencement of the new-year, and for the pur- 
pose of rejoicing at the return of the sun, and the re- 
newal of weather for hunting and fishing. At this 
feast they assemble, in various parts of the country, 
and in large parties. After gorging themselves with 
food, they rise up to play and to dance. Their only 
musical instrument is a drum ; and the sound of this 
they accompany with songs, in honour of seal-catching, 
and exploits in hunting. The Greenlanders do not, oa 
these occasions, intoxicate themselves with ardent 
spirits, like some of the American Indians ; for their 
only beverage is water. There are other dancing- 
meetings held in the course of the year ; but these are 
all conducted in a similar manner. The Green- 
landers occupy much of their time in hunting and fish- 
ing. On shore they hunt rein-deer and other animals; 
and at sea they pursiie whales, seals, and walruses: 
they also catch great quantities of fish and sea-fowl. 
Their canoes are formed of thin boards, fastened to- 
gether by the sinews of animals, and coveA.'! Hth 
a dressed seal-skin, both above and below ; so that only 
a circular hole is lefl in the middle, large enough to 
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admit the body of one man. Into this hole he thrusts 
himself, up to the waist; after which he fastens the 
skin so tight round his body, that no water cmi enter. 
Thus secured, and armed with a paddle, which is 
broad at both ends, he ventures out to sea^ even in 
the most stormy weather ; and, if he be unfortunate 
enough to have his canoe overset, he can easily raise 
himself by means of his paddle. Besides this descrip- 
tion of canoes, the Greenlanders have boats so large 
that they will contain fifly persons, with all their tackle> 
baggage, and provisions. These carry a mast and a 
triangular sail; the latter of which is made of the 
membranes and entrails of seals. The management of 
the larger boats is always given to women; who 
also perform the whole drudgery of the household* 
even to the building and repairing of the dwellings. 

During winter, the Greenlanders live in houses, 
and, during the summer, in tents. The houses are 
constructed of stones, with layers of earth and sods 
between them ; and the rafters are covered^ with bushes 
and turf. The entrance is through a hole in the roof, 
which serves also as a chimney. The walls are hung 
with skins, fastened on by pegs, made of the bones of 
seals. These huts are divided, by skins, into several 
apartments, according to tiie number of families which 
inhabit them ; and the inhabitants sleep on skins, upon 
the ground. The huts are well warmed with fires; 
and are lighted by lamps, filled with train oil, and fur- 
nished with moss instead of a wick. These lamps burn 
so bright as to give considerable heat as well as warmth. 

At the outside of the dwelling-house are separate 
buildings, for store-houses, in which the inhabitants 
lay up their stock of provisions, train oil, and other 
useful articles. Near the store-houses they arrange 
their boats, with the bottoms upward; and they hang be- 
neath these their himting and fishing-tackle, and their 
skins "^he summer-tents of the Greenlanders are of 
a conical form, and are constructed of poles, covered^ 
both inside and oat, with skins. 
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The seas in the vicinity of Greenland are, every year, 
frequented by both European and American vessels, 
employed in the whale-fishery. Such of these as 
enter Davis's Strait, generally resort to Disco Bay; 
and a few have penetrated even still further north 
than tliis. It is stated that, in the year 1754, a whaler, 
under the command of a Captain Wilson, was conduct- 
ed, on the eastern side of Greenland, as far north as 
to the 83d degree of latitude: the sea was clear of 
ice, as far as the commander of this ship could descry ; 
but as he did not meet with any whales, and began to 
apprehend some danger from proceeding onward, he 
returned; and, in the same year, another whale-fisher 
sailed as far north as to 84^ degrees. These are the 
highest northern latitudes which any vessels have 
hitherto reached* 
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